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PART of the attendance at the semiannual meeting of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association held in Chicago this week. Information pre- 


sented has given a new and brighter tinge to lumber trade affairs of the 


country. (For detailed report see pages 53 to 58.) 
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WHITE ROCK MAPLE 


FLOORING 


MICHIGAN MAPLE 
HARDWOOD and HEMLOCK 


LUMBER 


WHITE CEDAR 


SHINGLES 


Production, Quality and Workmanship 
Second to None. 


W. H. White Company, 
Boyne City Lumber Company. 


Wholesale Yard 
Buffalo, New York. 





Prompt Shipments. 





Mills at 
Boyne City, Michigan. 
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JAMES D. LACEY. woop BEAL. VICTOR THRANE. 


ARE 





INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 
OR PACIFIG COAST TIMBER? 


We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 24, 5 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 








We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES 0D. LACEY & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 








312 Hibernia Bank Bidg , 


New Orleans. 


604-606 Couch Building, 


Portland, Ore, 


1009 White Bidg., 


Seattle, Chicago. 


1215 Old Colony, 





LOOK AT 
THESE [= 
SAMPLES & 
Notice how perfectly 


they match? That's 


why we call it 





“SURE-FIT” 


FLOORING. 


ADE so every piece fits correctly. Will not shrink 
nor swell because our new process dries the lumber 
with the pores open from the center of the stock. 
Hollow backed, tongued and grooved, and end matched 
by specially designed machines. 
Made of the famous White Rock Maple and beautiful 
Wisconsin Birch. 








Write for quotations. 





FOSTER- LATIMER LUMBER CO... 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 











Kiln Dried, 
Hollow Backed 
Matched or 
Jointed. 
Polished and 
Bundled. 


Hard Maple, 
Beech and Birch 


Lumber 


Write for Prices. 


MICHIGAN 


BAY CITY 
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Birch, the Queen of the Northern Forest 


The sumptuous appearance of the theaters 
and other large, auditoriums scattered through- 
out the country is due in a large part to the 
fact that manufacturers of opera seating have 
at their command a hardwood cheap in price, 
easy in manipulation and handsome in appear- 
ance. A very large part of opera seating in 
this country is manufactured in Birch. The 
ordinary method is to make seats and backs 
of Birch veneers and the arms of solid Birch, 
avoiding the contrast that might occur if more 
than one wood were employed. 

It is almost universal practice to finish such 
Birch in imitation of mahogany and the result 
is an auditorium whose seating is rich in color, 
yet subdued in character. 

Birch has been found the ideal wood for 
seating purposes. Even as thin as a three- 
ply builtup veneer has ample strength for 
seating purposes. When we consider the 
strain to which opera seating is subjected by 
constant use by the careless public, it is a 
strong tribute to the durability of Birch aside 
from its cheapness and appearance. 

Seating manufacturers are unable to find 
any wood that will serve their purposes bet- 
ter than the Birch of Wisconsin and Michigan. 
Seating is a considerable item of theater 
equipment, but by specifying Birch the de- 
signer is able to give the theater owner a fur- 
niture that will meet his requirements of 
cheapness, strength and looks. 

In the illustrations herewith it is necessary 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 


to show Birch in the white, just as it looks in 
the factory before being assembled and finally 
finished. The illustrations give also some idea 
of the magnitude of the Birch seating industry 


BIRCH OPERA CHAIR SEATS AND BACKS IN 
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of this country, a glimpse of but one factory, 
while throughout the country are scattered 
many establishments whose chief product is 
Birch seating. 


THE REAR 


A TRUCK-LOAD OF*BIRCH OPERA CHAIR SEATS AND BACKS. 
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The Dealer who knows now carries 
Redwood Siding. 


Of course if you want a mixed car it will cost you no . 
more. Let us fill in with Ceiling, Moulding, Lattice, 
Pickets and Doors. 


For the dealer who wants Redwood products in less than 
car loads we have arranged with several wholesalers to 
supply such needs. We will refer you to the wholesaler 
nearest you if you will write us. 


Our stock is all AIR DRIED. 


Redwood Manufacturers Co. 


Direct shipment from MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT, 


BLACK DIAMOND, CAL. 



































FIR LUMBER 
TIMBERS and LATH 





of the Finest Quality. 








Basswood, Maple, 
Elm and Ash 


We can also supply on short notice all 
kinds of Standard as well as Special Sizes of 


HEMLOCK DIMENSION 
AND LONG TIMBERS 


Our Modern Equipped Mill 


Enables us to turn out each 
day large quantities of pro- 
perly manufactured lumber. 
We always have a good 
stock on hand from which 


we can fill your orders 


promptly. 
CAR and CARGO Wisconsin Larch 
SHIPPERS. Long Tamarack Piling 


A Specialty. 











Timbers up to 8O Feet. 





Your inquiries will be given prompt attention. 











Dempsey Lumber Co. | || aTwoop LUMBER & MFG. CO. 
LT. se Scr = eet Treas., Tacoma, Wash. : Park Falls, Wisconsin. . 








J. DEMPSEY, Vice-Pres’t., Manistee, Mich. J. J. DEMPSEY, Sec’y., Tacoma, Wash. 
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L, oF BACON said: “There 
be three things which make a 
nation great and prosperous: A fer- 
tile soil, busy workshops and easy 
transportation of men and goods 
from place to place.” 

By the same token there be four 
measures of strategy of successful 
industry: close proximity to raw 
material, economic conditions favor- 
able to manufacture, quick and easy 
distribution, and a buoyant selling 
market. 

Some cities have one of these ad- 
vantages, some another; some more 
than one, some less; one City has 
them all—Memphis. 

But you as\a manufacturer want 
demonstration rather than declara- 
tion. 

You want “performance in keep- 
ing with the high sounding ‘mani- 
festo”’—and you'll find much of gen- 
eral interest in these pages. A spe- 
cial feature is the manufacturers’ 
maps showing comparative freight 
areas, zones of advantage, besides 
many new: facts and figures, “brass 
tacks” and statistics which prove 
Memphis the best situated city in 
the country for the manufacture of 
furniture and for the location of 
wood-working plants of every kind. 
Read this article—yow'll .find it a 
hard-hitting, clean-cut business talk 
to business men; no- frills*about it, 
no “fluff in the key,” but-straight- 
from-the-shoulder sound solid sense, 
and nothing else. 
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F “architecture is frozen music,” 
I as Ruskin said, then Memphis 

presents a symphony in the 
chaste and classic lines of this most 
beautiful City and County Building 
—the finest in America. 

This superb edifice involved an 
expenditure in excess of a million 
and a half dollars. Heroic figures 
in marble flank the entrances, 
bronze columns bear the light 
globes, and the entire corridor in- 
terior is faced (walls and ceilings) 
with the rarest Tennessee and other 
marbles of selected and matched de- 
signs. Native hardwood lumber, 
highly polished, constitutes the trim. 
No municipal building surpasses 
this of Memphis—none anywhere. 
Athenian in its perfection, it is at 
once an education and an _inspira- 
tion. 
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ERE is a panorama of the 
city of Memphis. 

Lots of people up North 
and down East don’t know that 
Memphis is far and away the pre- 
mier metropolis of the middle South 
—with its skyscrapers, its magnifi- 
cent system of paved streets, its 
parks and boulevards (Memphis has 
more park area in proportion than 
any other city in the country—18 
percent). And the river! the Mis- 
sissippi! the Father of Waters! with 
a-straight away contributive down- 
hill pull from Memphis to the sea 
equal to a thousand railroads—and 
the current pays the freight. 

Population of Memphis is ap- 
proximately 200,000—the healthiest 
of all the Southern cities because of 
its splendid sewerage system and in- 
exhaustible supply of pure artesian 
water. 

They even flush the streets with 
artesian water—in Memphis. 
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ET another of the art types 

characteristic of the architec- 

tural standard of purity and 
taste in building construction in 
Memphis is this of one of its fore- 
most banking institutions. 

Say what we will, these things 
count in the life and uplift of a mu- 
nicipality. They make for culture 
and propriety as against the garish 
and the common—and nothing else 
tends so much to beautify a town 
and helps to have it a good place to 
live in as well as.a good place to de 
business in, as these same influences. 






































EMPHIS is celebrated for its 
big trees. 

Here is the Country Club, 
stately in its comfortable seclusion 
and colonnaded by its old guard of 


royal oaks and hickories. 




















EMPHIS boasts 

the finest eques- 
trian statue in the 
country — acknowledged 
so by the first sculptors 
of the day—that of .Gen- 
eral Forrest, in Forrest 
Park. 
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EMPHIS offers in the accom- 
panying maps the first at- 
tempt ever made in the pres- 

entation of “advantage zones” within 
which this city has at a disadvan- 
tage all other cities outside said 
zones—in the matter of freights, 
and freight rates. 

This map No. 1 compares Mem- 
phis with St. Louis and Grand Rap- 
ids, shows its advantage not only in 
the South and the Southeast, but 
throughout the entire Southwest— 
and upon a parity on the Pacific 
Coast. By these maps you can see 
at one glance just where the Mem- 
phis rate commands the situation 
as against the other two cities, and 
within which the Memphis manufac- 
turer enjoys pronounced advantage 
over the competing municipalities. 

Within these zones the differen- 
tials are fixed and must continue 
fixed for the reason, as the freight 
men say: “Memphis makes the 
rates.” 

So long as the Mississippi River 
flows, just so long will it serve as 
the Sword of Damocles to keep these 
rates in leash. 

The lesson of these maps is ob- 
vious. Memphis is destined to be- 
come the greatest center of furni- 
ture and woodworking manufacture 
in America. 

According to the United States 
Government, Memphis is to-day the 
center of the hardwood lumber of 
the continent, and of the world. 

Raw material therefore, splendid 
transportation facilities, absolute 
domination of the richest and most 
generous selling market of the coun- 
try, plus good and cheap labor, and 
plenty of it—and you have in a nut- 


shell Memphis’ reason for its mas- 


tery in manufacture. 
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’ Shaded areas show Memphis over St. Louis. Checkered area—parity on Pacific Coast. Below the 
black line freight rates are favorable to Memphis as against Grand Rapids. —! 
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HIS company, the Virginia Bridge & Iron 
Company, refused a cash bonus of $50,000 
offered by another city to locate there, and 
chose Memphis because, as explained by its presi- 
dent, “We save more than $50,000 each year lo- 
cating in Memphis, on freights alone.” Note also 
that the maximum switching charge on each and 
all of the three belt lines in Memphis is only $2. 
The switching charge in Memphis is incorporated 
in the franchise of the railroads themselves and 
cannot be exceeded or abrogated, and on fuel into 
Memphis, and on all competitive business in and ; ae Lo “A 
out of the city, this switching charge is absorbed. ‘ ; 7 il | 
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INTERIOR OF THE MAIN SHOP OF THE VIRGINIA BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY FROM THE WEST, SHOWING FITTING AND RIVETING END. 


ELOW, on the left, is an interior view of the Virginia Bridge & Iron Company’s shops. Memphis on steel carries a 
5-cent differential under St. Louis; 74 cents less than Chicago. The Virginia Bridge company came to Memphis 
because here it covers the South and Southwest territory absolutely. Also it brings in its steel at a lower rate than 

Kansas City. Memphis is the best place today in this country for the location of industries manufacturing products de- 
pending upon iron and wood—such as agricultural implements etc. 

Large numbers of kindred concerns have removed to Memphis from Northern and Eastern points, from Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin etc. For instance, the American Fork & Hoe Company, of Cleve- 
land, selected Memphis in order to command the entire South, Southwest and Mexico. Memphis has the largest screen door 
company, the largest washboard manufacturing company in the United States. Four thousand acres in Memphis are cov- 
ered with woodworking plants on the Belt Lines alone. 





Interior of the Main Shop of Virginia Bridge & Iron Company From the East, Sample Cottonwood Log—Memphis. Character of Receipts Not Uncommon at 
Showing Marking and Punching Department. Local Lumber Yards. 
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URNITURE Manufacturers and Operators of Woodwork- 
ing Plants—read this (and remember that every item, 
every figure, to the fraction of a decimal, has been checked 

and re-checked, proven and verified before the statement is 
given out). Compiled by the Memphis Lumbermen’s Club— 


Total feet. Total value. 

Amount of lumber manufactured in Memphis. 129,978,023 $ 4,083,251 
Amount of lumber manufactured by Memphis 

firms outside of Memphis................ 266,471,934 5,425,145 
Amount of lumber handled through Memphis 
yards, not included in amount manufac- 

tured 87,031,105 2,785,161 
Amount of lumber handled on direct shipment 
from mills and yards outside of Memphis, 

not included in amount manufactured 157,134,327 4,577,760 


Total handled by Memphis firms 640,615,309 $16,871,317 


Amount of lumber exported from Memphis... 21,166,884 $ 708,445 
Amount of lumber exported from outside points 25,246,865 895,226 
(Figures given for No. 5 and No. 6 should 
also be included in total amount given 
above.) 
Amount of logs received in Memphis by rail.. 91,850,31 2,102,146 
By river 45,540,956 502,569 


Total logs received 37,391,274 $ 2,604,715 


Amount of wages paid in Memphis $ 1,882,461 
Amount of logs and bolts received at Mem- 

phis aad manufactured into slack cooperage 

stock 7,040,956 172,000 
Amount of logs and rough material received 

and manufactured by Memphis firms into 

vehicle and implement stock, turned work 

and pump rods 19,738,067 475,084 
Amount of lumber consumed by furniture 

factories, coffin factories, box factories, plan- 

ing mills, flooring factories etc. in M 

phis 80,218,517 1,668,938 
Amount of lumber handled by retail yards 1 

(mostly yellow pine) 111,209,000 2,001,757 





Interior of Flooring Mill, Fenn Bros. 


of the Mill of the Memphis Flooring Company, Showing Planers, 
Resaws and Band Rip Saws. 





One of the Two 100-inch Capitol Rotary Veneer Machines in the Factory of 
Cc. L. Willey, Memphis. 


Philadelphia Veneer Dryer in the Veneer Factory of ©. L. Willey, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Capacity, a Carload Per Day. Length, 90 Feet. 


The Bundling Department of the Mempliis Flooring Company, Where the 
Flooring Is Sorted, Graded and Bundled Ready for Shipment. 
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PART VIEW OF COTTON WAREHOUSE AT MEMPHIS, TENN., THESE STRUCTURES FOR COVERING AND HANDLING 


a. E great fireproof 

Cotton Ware- 
houses and Compress at 
Memphis, largest and 
most up-to-date in the 
world—cover 125 acres— 
largest capacity of any 
Cotton Warehouse in 
in the world. 





PLANT OF THE MEMPHIS FURNITURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, AN INDICATION 
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DLING THAT STAPLE ALONE COVERING AN AREA OF 125 ACRES, THE LARGEST SPACE SO USED IN THE WORLD. 








Me™ PHIS wants 
more Furniture 
Factories. 

Here is one of which 
the city is proud—the 
great Memphis Furni- 
ture Manufacturing 
Company—one of the 
largest and most suc- 
cessful in the country. : i 











‘CATION OF THE SIZE AND IMPORTANCE OF THE FURNITURE INDUSTRY IN MEMPHIS. 
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INTERSTATE COOPERAGE COMPANY, ONE OF THE MOST EXTENSIVE IN THE WORLD. SEE ARTICLE. 
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ILLIAM H. VANDERBILT, himself a mighty 

WV smart man, declared before the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission some years ago that the 
Standard Oil group were in his opinion the smartest 
business men to be found in the United States. 

The Standard Oil Company has located and is now 
operating the largest cooperage company in the world 
in Memphis. 

The third largest bridge company in the world chose 
Memphis, declining a $50,000 bonus to go elsewhere. 

The largest sash and door company in America is 
located in Memphis. 

The National Biscuit Company’s great new plant is 
located in Memphis. 

The American Steel & Wire Company has found it 
to its advantage to establish one of its largest and 
most important plants in Memphis. 

There are in Memphis five box factories, 

Two column factories. 

One coffin factory. 

Two car factories. 

Two wagon and carriage facto- 
ries. ; 

Four dimension stock factories. 

Three furniture factories. 

Nine handle, spoke and hard- 
wood specialty factories. 

One hardwood flooring factory. 

One scréen door and washboard 
factory. 

Thirteen planing mills. 

Three slack cooperage. 

Four tight cooperage. 

Five veneer plants. 

Twenty yards handling retail 
yellow pine. 

Thirty-one hardwood lumber 
firms; without yards or mills. 
Twenty-five wholesale lumber 
firms operating yards. 

Twenty-seven hardwood saw- 
mill operators. 

In all, one hundred and fifty-five business houses 
engaged in the one industry of lumber and its products 
—and all in the city of Memphis. 

What brought them here? Why are they here? 
What was and is the inducement? 

There are four basic considerations upon which suc- 
cessful manufacture depends, and first and foremost 
is the question of raw material. In the Memphis case, 
and that which interests the manufacturer of furniture 
and the operators of woodworking plants, this city 
is absolutely the soul center and heart of the hardwood 
lumber of the United States and of the world. 


Memphis the Center of Hardwood Lumber of America. 


Let not our good friends of the North comfort them- 
selves with easy and complacent challenge of this 
declaration. Memphis states it upon authority of the 
United States government and we quote the following 
from a letter from the Acting Chief of Codperation of 
the Forest Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture under date of May 18, 1910: 

‘‘Memphis is undoubtedly the center of hardwood 
production in the United States, if not in the world.’’ 

Memphis is the hardwood market, primary market, 
for the timber cut of the richest timber states in the 
country. Arkansas’ present forest area according to 
the Manufacturers’ Record of this year is 24 million 
acres—5 billion 918 million merchantable timber feet. 

Tennessee’s present forest area, 15 million acres, esti- 
mated merchantable timber feet, 41% billion feet. 

Mississippi’s present forest area, 1714 million acres. 
Merchantable timber feet, 914 billion feet. 

More than one-half of each of these practically in- 
exhaustible sources of supply may be said to be directly 
tributary to Memphis, and the reader will note that these 
figures do not include the contiguous or nearby territories 
of parts of the states of Kentucky, Louisiana, Alabama 
and Missouri. 


The Manufacturing 
Center of the 
South. 











The Memphis Cut Per Day. 


Experts of the Illinois Central railroad state authori- 
tatively that there is 600,000 feet of hardwood lumber 
produced in Memphis every working day in the year. 

Where is this lumber going for manufacture into 
finished products, and why does it go? Outside of 
Memphis the leading manufacturing centers for furni- 
ture and wood products are Grand Rapids, Rockford, 
Jamestown, New York, Sheboygan, Chicago, Indianapo- 
lis, Cincinnati, Detroit, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Union 
City, Pa., Allentown, Pa., Williamsport, Pa., Atlanta, 
Marietta, Ga., Rome, Ga.,. Macon, Ga., and High Point, 
NG, 

Almost without exception these cities are remote from 
the central sources of the raw material which supplies 
them. They must pay excess freight upon the raw 
material, the exact figures for which appear elsewhere 
in this article—figures ranging from 29 to 17 cents. 
Over these cities Memphis has absolute advantage, be- 
cause here upon the raw material there is no freight, 
because Memphis is the center of supply from which 
they all draw. 


What Is Involved. 


The development of Memphis into the largest hard- 
wood lumber producing market in the world has required 
an enormous amount of invested capital, and tremen- 
dous sums are still needed to finance both manufac- 
turing and distributing operations. It is conservatively 
estimated that there is between $7,000,000 and $10,- 
000,000 invested in lumber and woodworking plants and 
employed as capital stock by those engaged in manu- 
facturing and distributing hardwood lumber here, to say 
nothing of the very large investments in logging roads, 
timber lands, stumpage and other holdings in the Mem- 
phis territory. To produce the 400,000,000 feet and 
over of lumber annually manufactured by Memphis firms 
owning and operating plants both in and out of the city 
it is estimated that between 7,000 and 8,000 persons are 
furnished employment during the year round. The num- 
ber of employees connected with the lumber firms is being 
increased every year, and they are paid excellent wages 
for the class of work they do. North Memphis lumber- 
men alone pay their employees, within the short space 
of one week, $18,000, making a pay roll of approximately 
$75,000 a month, or about $900,000 a year. And yet 
North Memphis is only a part of the lumber manufac- 
turing and distributing portion of this city. New South 
Memphis has an equally large pay roll, and the amount 
paid out in wages by Memphis lumbermen is very close 
to $2,000,000 a year, the official report of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Memphis placing the figures at $1,882,461 
for 1909. 


Memphis Log Receipts. 


It requires a very large amount of timber to produce 
more than 125,000,000 feet of hardwood lumber, the 
figures covering the annual production in Memphis 
proper, and logs are brought here in car and solid train 
loads by rail and also in very large lots by rafts and 
towboats on the Mississippi and its tributaries. Official 
statistics show that in 1999 receipts of logs at Memphis 
were 137,391,274 feet. Of this amount 91,850,318 feet 
was received by rail and 45,540,956 feet by water. These 
figures do not take into consideration the number of 
logs brought here to be manufactured into staves, head- 
ing and other cooperage, wagon stock and other products 
made from the log before being converted into lumber. 
Some of the logs brought to Memphis are secured in the 
open market, being bought at so much a thousand from 
those having them to sell, but the greater portion of 


them come from timber lands owned by Memphis firms. 
Lumber manufacturers of this city are nothing if not 
farseeing, and they realized some years ago that in order 
to regulate their timber supply and the cost thereof it 
was necessary for them either to buy timber lands or 
at least the timber rights thereon. They did this on a 
large scale, and they are now assured, as a rule, of 
enough timber, at practically fixed cost, to run their 
plants for a number of years. These purchases have 
proven extremely profitable, and that lumber interests 
of Memphis fully appreciate their value is well shown 
by their refusal during the last period of depression to 
cut their timber and throw it on the market under 
unfavorable conditions. 


What Memphis Handles. 


Memphis is rot only a large producer of lumber, as 
shown by its annual production of nearly 400,000,000 
feet, but it is also a very large receiver and distributer 
of lumber other than that manufactured by firms having 
their headquarters in this city or operating mills in the 
Memphis territory. Figures are at hand showing that 
87,031,105 feet is annually yarded here, representing the 
output of firms outside the city, and that 157,134,327 
feet is handled by Memphis firms direct from mills and 
yards operated by other than Memphians—a total yard- 
ing of 244,165,432 feet of hardwood lumber. Thus the 
aggregate amount of lumber handled in Memphis within 
a single year has reached the enormous total of 640,615,- 
389 feet—figures so large that they are really difficult 
to grasp, and figures that establish the claims made by 
Memphians, beyond all shadow of doubt. This is what 
Memphis manufacturers and wholesalers have had to 
offer within the short space of twelve months, or at the 
rate of practically 53,000,000 for every month in the 
year. This is, furthermore, what buyers are able to 
obtain from Memphis firms alone, but the amount is 
infinitely larger when the output of mills in the Memphis 
territory, in which Memphis lumbermen are not at all 


interested, is taken into consideration. It has taken © 


years to bring the figures up to the present magnificent 
level, but Memphis lumbermen are looking forward, not 
backward, and each year sees an addition to the total 
volume of business done by them. 


Memphis’ Vast Market. 


So much in brief for the matter of raw material. 

What now of Markets and the connecting link of trans- 
portation and traffic facilities? : 

There is the World Market first of all and the near 
approach of ocean transport with the city of Memphis 
the inevitable and foreordained inland terminal. Already 
there is free and deep channel from Memphis to the sea. 
This means much to the manufacturer who takes heed 
to the readjustment of manufacturing conditions which 
are now in the making. The old movement of traffic east 
and west along lines of railway is yielding, according to 
James J. Hill, to the natural avenues north and south 
paralleling the rivers, with the Mississippi the main 
artery. 


The River Equal to 1000 Railroads. 


Now take your map and look at Memphis, the one and 
only city at the heart of the hardwood lumber supply, 
enjoying the most ample and perfect railroad facilities 
in the entire South, seventeen lines of railway, and the 
river. The river alone is equal in carrying capacity to 
1,000 railways, and in the direction of distribution the 
current pays the freight. Memphis is hundreds of miles 
nearer the strategic selling markets of the old world and 
the orient than any other center possessing any advan- 
tages whatsoever. 

The Memphis situation spells complete and permanent 
control of the freight situation in the Mississippi valley, 
throughout the entire South and the great Southwest, 
which is the fastest growing and most highly prized and 
productive market on the continent. Memphis commands 
Mexico, and every year witnesses an increased consump- 


tion of American made furniture advancing by leaps and ~ 
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bounds. These are the markets beyond all comparison 
preferable to all other markets. The immigration and 
settlement tendency today is south and southwest. The 
Memphis manufacturer is therefore on the box seat and 
holds the whip hand with an open road in front of him 
and a clear run to the finest fields in the business. 

There are some mighty mistaken impressions in regard 
to the population of the Southwest. West of the Mis- 
sissippi river the population is approximately 27 millions 
and in the territory dominated by Memphis and over 
which Memphis has supreme advantage in the matter of 
freights the population is easily 19 millions; and this 
exclusive of the states of Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Florida and the Carolinas. 


Memphis Transportation Facilities. 


Memphis terminal facilities consist of the individual 
tracks and yards of the Frisco, the Southern, St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern, St. Louis Southwestern and 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. In addition to these 
Memphis enjoys the service of two complete belt lines 
over which operate the Union Railway, the Illinois Cen- 
tral, the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, the Louisville & 
Nashville and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
and the Burlington’s new traffic arrangement, which goes 
into effect September 1, 1910. Some idea of these facil- 
ities may be gained from the fact that among the inde- 
pendents the Frisco alone operates forty-seven miles of 
terminal track within the corporate limits of Memphis, 
fifteen miles of lineal track, besides track mileage, spurs, 
ete.; the Louisville & Nashville track mileage in town 
totals seventy-five miles—20 lineal miles, with any number 
of industries served by these tracks and yards of this one 
road; the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, twelve 
miles lineal, forty-five miles track, ete. 

Deliveries of freight are made, depending on location, 
in from one hour to one day, with an invariable maximum 
of twenty-four hours. 


Maximum Switching Charge. 

The Memphis maximum switching charge is $2 per 
car, anywhere and everywhere upon the Belt Lines and 
the lines of all the roads; and upon fuel, and competi- 
tive business, this charge is absorbed inasmuch as the 
city ordinances require each road entering Memphis to 
switch for every other road on all competitive traffic, 
the charge for handling the freight either into or out 
of Memphis to be taken up by the road deriving the 
long haul. This condition is not true of any other city 
in the United States. It is more than an advantage; 
it is a perpetual endowment and benefit for the Mem- 
phis manufacturer. In Grand Rapids, Chicago, Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Indianapolis, New Orleans, 
Atlanta ete. railroads do not switch in this way on 
interchange of business. There is no ordinance behind 
the situation to compel the service—but in Memphis 
there is no avoiding the requirements which are incor- 
porated in the franchises of the roads themselves. 

Now, Mr. Manufacturer, see what this means. You can 
ship your raw material into Memphis in carload lots, 
fabricate it, and reach more markets at a more favor- 
able rate on the finished product than any other city; 
thus: from Louisville to Memphis the published rate 
delivers the freight to the factory on track, and any 
and every expense of delivery is absorbed in that rate. 

Memphis has a differential into Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas below that of St. Louis, below Chicago, be- 
low Nashville and below Kansas City—less than In- 
dianapolis and less than Cincinnati. And these differ- 
entials are absolutely fixed. 


Comparative Freight Rates. 


Herewith is a table covering the Southwest to Texas 
common points: 
FREIGHT ON FURNITURE. 
To Texas Common Points. 


From 





Grand Mem- 
St. Louis. Chicago. Rapids. phis. 

Chairs and settees, 40-ft. 
cars, 10,000 min....... $1.02 $1.14 $1.29 $0.94 

Furniture not otherwise 

specified, 12,000 min., 
third class ......... 1.12 1.24 1.39 1.04 
You of the North, importing your raw material from 
Memphis and the Memphis territory, paying freight on 
every foot of lumber you import, besides actually pay- 
ing freight on one-third waste, which you do, could 
save all this were you located in Memphis, besides 
dominating the situation in the matter of return 
freights on your finished product. You would be in 
absolute sovereign mastery of the most buoyant selling 
market in the world—the great Southwest. As it is 
now, you assume and adda to your manufacturing cost 


the following according to location—(on your raw 
material alone) which you must add to your manu- 
facturing cost: 


Rockford, Ill., 17 cents. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 21 cents. 
Jamestown, N: Y., 22% cents. 
Sheboygan, Wis., 23% cents. 
Chicago, 17 cents. 
Indianapolis, 17 cents. 
Cincinnati, 15 cents. 

Detroit, 21 cents. 

St. Louis, 12 cents. 
Minneapolis, 23 cents. 

Union City, Pa., 22% cents. 
Allentown; ‘Pa., 29 cents. 
Williamsport, Pa., 29 cents. 
Atlanta, Ga.; 18 cents. 
Marietta, Ga., 18% cents. 
Rome, Ga., 18 cents. 

Macon, Ga., 20 cents. 

High Point, N. C., 20 cents. 


You save this in Memphis.. You have 17 cents the 
advantage over Rockford. Your plant here has Grand 
Rapids at 21 cents disadvantage, etc., etc. 

The following table shows the difference between 
Memphis differentials as against St. Louis, Chicago, 
Indianapolis ete. in the Southwest: 

MEMPHIS RATES LESS THAN 


1 2 3 4 5 A B C D EZ 
CR 2OGN.....05 10 10 8 7 5 7 5 5 5 5 
ere 30 26 20 17 12 16 18 12 11 10 
Nashville ....... 16 15 12 10 7 #10 7 7 7 6 
Indianapoiis ....30 26 20 17 12 16 13 12 11 10 
Cincinnati ...... 30 26 20 17 12 16 18 12 11 10 
Kansas City..... ee Oe ae ae ae a oe oe 

Fuel. 


Memphis has unlimited quantities of cheap coal, but 
furniture and woodworking plants here burn no coal, 
using their own waste and factory refuse, sawdust ete. 


Unsurpassed Distribution Facilities. 


No other city in the United States of America is so 
perfectly adapted to quick and economical distribution 
of articles manufactured in the North and East and con- 
sumed in the Southwest and in the South as Memphis. 

To illustrate: A manufacturer in Michigan may ship 
a carload of his product to Memphis, obtaining the 
earload rate to this point, which is, in nearly every 
instance, lower than less-than-carload rate. He will 
have orders to fill in the above territory consisting of 
small lots which move on the less-than-carload rates, and 
he can ship from Memphis promptly on receipt of an 
order, and the shipment reaches destination very much 
earlier than if shipped direct from the factory. In 
addition, the less-than-carload rate from Memphis plus 
the carload rate to Memphis makes a lower through 
rate than if the shipment had been made from the 
factory. 

Memphis has splendid warehouse facilities and, antici- 
pating an increase in this class of traffic, is providing 
additional facilities. 

Arrangements for storing and reshipping can be ob- 
tained at a nominal cost from the storage companies and 
without requiring the manufacturer to send special em- 
ployees to Memphis for looking after such transactions. 

Among a number who are handling their business in 
this manner are the American Steel & Wire Company, 
Pittsburg Steel Company, Standard Oil Company, and 
B. F. Avery & Sons, the last of Louisville; Birny- 
Hardy Company, also of Louisville and Memphis. 

These same freight advantages cover all other lines 
of manufacture as well as furniture and wood prod- 
ucts. Memphis on steel carries a 5-cent differential un- 
der St. Louis, a 71% differential less than Chicago and 
a lower differential on sheets into Memphis than into 
Kansas City, etc. 


Memphis Makes Two Million Washboards Per Year. 


Iz it any wonder that the largest screen door com- 
pany in the world locates in Memphis, with its new 
equipment for 1910 (erected within the last six months) 
costing over $125,000—the addition alone? This com- 
pany, the Wabash Screen Door Company (National 
Washboard Company), has an average capacity of 1,000 
dozen washboards per day, an average run of 2,500 
doors per day, capacity 3,600 doors per day, the largest 
in the world; its stock in the shipping season, 100 ecar- 
loads, 125 dozen to the car, or 150,000 doors, employ- 
ing 500 operatives, and the plant covering over twenty 
acres—and in Memphis only two years. This one com- 
pany carries in stock 16,000 dozen washboards; ships 
annually 1,800,000 in carloads, 700 dozen to the car. 

Another great company here, the Larkin Company 
of America (home plant in Buffalo), has just completed 
a factory of 80x240 feet, for the manufacture of 


chairs and furniture, with a capacity of 1,000 chairs 
per day; started only two years ago with a capacity 
of only 200. The new plant covers ten acres and em- 
ploys 300 operatives. Ninety-five percent of the golf 
sticks of the world are made in Memphis. 

Ninety-nine percent of all the skewers (butchers’) 
in the world are made in Memphis by the Weiss & 
Lesh Manufacturing Company, who ship four solid cars 
per month, and in these cars, in each four, are 32,000,000 
skewers, or 384,000,000 per annum. 


Memphis the Hub of the Spoke Production 
of the World. 


This company is the largest producer of spokes in 
the world. Its main plant ‘is at Memphis. Output, 
10,000,000 spokes per annum, sufficient to equip 250,000 
vehicles. This plant covers eleven acres and came to 
Memphis from Madison, Ind. The skewer department 
moved bodily to Memphis from Muncie and Marion, 
Ind., and from Geneva, Ohio, ‘‘on account of the close 
proximity of raw material, perfect distribution facili- 
ties, advantage of freight rates, good and sufficient la- 
bor and immunity from strikes—enjoyed at Memphis.’’ 


Local Conditions Affecting Manufacture in Memphis. 
LABOR. 


Hundreds of letters have been received recently from 
manufacturers in all lines located in Memphis in answer 
to questions in regard to the Jabor condition here. 
Without an exception Memphis manufacturers concur 
absolutely that labor conditions here are ideal. Contrary 
to the supposition in distant sections of the country, 
Memphis has an extraordinary supply of efficient and 
peaceful labor. Good cottage homes and moderate houses 
are cheap in Memphis. There are good schools—the 
best in the country here. Living conditions are rea- 
sonable and right. The scores of new factories going 
up have imparted an industrial tone to the community 
with the result that the factory operative is respected 
in Memphis. He is a bigger man in Memphis than he 
is in the factory towns of the North and the East. 
He is in demand here more than he is there. 

Wonderful are the street car facilities of Memphis. 
Even the most distant plants are within twenty minutes 
of the town center. The Union Railway Belt Line 
circling the crosstown lines brings all the factories of 
Memphis within a few minutes of -the postoffice and 
with radiation in every direction to the home parts of 
the city. 

Low Cost of Labor. 

Rough labor averages in Memphis from $1.25 to $1.50 
a day, or approximately 15 cents an hour, and less, 
This is less than is paid by Pittsburg, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, Grand Rapids; less, in fact, than any other 
manufacturing center of its class and size in the coun- 
try. There have never been any labor strikes in Mem- 
phis of consequence. 

Machinists etc. average $3.50 per day and lower, 
which is less than the scale in New York and northern 
and eastern points. 

Wage Scale Slack Cooperage. 

Stave cutters, $5 per day of 10 hours; 50 cents per 
hour. 

Stave pilers, $2.25 per day of 10 hours; 22% cents 
per hour. 

Stave jointers, $1.75 to $2.50 per day of 10 hours; 
17% to 25 cents per hour. 

Common labor, $1.25 to $1.60 per day of 10 hours; 
12% to 16 cents per hour. 

Foreman, $4 per day, at 40 cents per hour. 

Timber buyer, $3.30 per day, 33 cents per hour, $87 
per month. 

Scale varies because of piece work in factory opera- 
tion. Northern manufacturers will note these figures 
with surprise; yet they are absolutely accurate. 

The Most Healthful City. 

Memphis is the most healthful city in the United 
States of its size, has the best sewerage system in 
America and beyond all comparison the purest arte- 
sian water in inexhaustible supply. Only one city in 
the world has a larger artesian plant than Memphis. 

Most manufacturers in Memphis have their own ar- 
tesian wells, reaching artesian water at from 300 to 400 
feet through soil free from rock. 


What Memphis Deserves. 


These are the factors which make contented, peace- 
ful industry, and successful and profitable industry. 

Memphis is the best place in the United States for the 
manufacture of book cases, desks, church furniture, 
school seats, etc. The great Globe-Wernicke Company, 
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Interior of Wareroom, Memphis Furniture Manufacturing Company. 


atin k iia * roe : the Mann Company etc., and the great Brunswick-Balke- 


Collender Company, looking for advantageous sites for 
economic manufacture in the South, should come to 
Memphis. Memphis deserves them. 

Memphis wants more sash and door factories. 

Memphis wants furniture factories. 

Memphis should be the chair center of the United 
States and the sash and door center of the whole coun- 
try, and must be when the manufacturer discovers 
himself and the strategy of his business. 

Memphis wants mantel factories. 

Memphis wants kitchen cabinet factories. 

Memphis wants table factories. 

Memphis wants wood split pulley factories. 

Memphis wants manufacturers of boxes, cheap fur- 
niture. 

Memphis wants manufacturers of saddle trees, stir- 
rups, hames, toothpicks, molding, columns, poles and 
all operations producing the products and the by-prod- 
ucts of wood. 

There is nothing into which enters either iron or wood 
that cannot be economically and successfully and peace- 
fully and profitably produced in Memphis. Memphis 
has all the advantage of raw material, markets, trans- 
portation and traffic and distribution facilities, low cost 
of production, cheap and efficient labor, good health and 
good living conditions, good homes and low in cost, 
splendid street car facilities, good schools and colleges, 
, = churches and Sunday schools of all denominations, and 
Interior of the Second Floor of the New Addition to the Plant of the Wabash Screen Door Company. a contented and happy people. ° 

Memphis has no right to expect or to invite any 
but those factories to which she is entitled by reason 
of her superior advantages. Memphis desires only the 
location of those industries which must and can do bet- 
ter here than any place else. 

We have tried to indicate some of these and to set 
forth clearly and concisely the reasons why they should 
come to Memphis. 

Memphis, and the business men of Memphis, through 
the Business Men’s Club of the city, invite you and 
will make you welcome and place at your disposal 
every assistance in our power to help you and all our 
visitors and guests to analyze industrial and commercial 
Memphis intelligently and at first hand and in your own 
behalf and from your own point of view, and so com- 
pare this city with other cities and discern which is 
better, which is best for you. 

No manufacturer should in any case permit his busi- 
ness and financial future to turn or to be determined 
by any other standards of consideration than these. 

Come and see Memphis; study it; compare it. You 
will find it the city of manifest destiny; a good place 
to dwell in, and a place to do well in—both. 


Address 
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James S. Warren, 
Manager of Bureau of Publicity and Development, 
Sh NE Business Men’s Club, 
Another View From the Same Position, Looking Into the Old Room—Wabash Screen Door Company. Memphis, Tenn. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended December 
25, 1909, was 13,554. 


State of Illinots, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 

ELMER C. HOLE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day 
of December, 1909. 


HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 


This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
papers. 























FAIR AND IMPARTIAL HEARING. 


The Conservation Congress, which will be ‘held at St. 
Paul, Minn., September 6-9 seems to be causing a great 
deal of trouble in republican circles. It is reported that 
the St. Paul people who agreed to defray the expenses 
cf holding the congress in that city have taken excep- 
tion to the program as outlined by Gifford Pinchot, 
holding that if the arrangements made were carried 


out the congress would be converted into an antiadminis- _ 


tration mass meeting. Later reports indicate that those 
in charge of the program have been persuaded to give 
all sides a hearing and it is probable that this disagree- 
ment will serve’ only to entiven interest in the proceed- 
ings. What has happened thus far is merely another 
argument demonstrating that the responsible business 


interests of the United States must be well represented 
at the conservation meeting if any good is to come out 
of it. 


THE YELLOW PINE BEAUTIFUL. 


Good timber is the basis of good lumber.- To the Jum- 
berman good timber is always beautiful, commercially so. 
It usually is so regarded by the few venturesome artists 
who have left the iron highways of commerce and pene- 
trated the wild. 

A mature forest is the climax of nature’s effort to 
adorn the earth. Those who desire to visit the forest and 
who do not wish to. undertake an arduous or hazardous 
journey are advised to seek the longleaf pine districts of 
the South, where they can find a wonderful growth of 
timber and move through it, encountering no greater 
hindrance than in walking through a park. In a long- 
leaf yellow pine forest there is no underbrush and the 
timber growth is unusually heavy. 

Realizing the impossibility of everyone interested in 
yellow pine visiting the South and inspecting the tim- 
ber, the Gilchrist-Fordney Lumber Company in this 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presents a 
counterfeit of its timber holdings in Mississippi..- 

This has frequently been done in black and white, but 
this is the second attempt to portray a yellow pine forest 
in colors. Of the artist’s success the reader is entitled 
to judge. After an inspection of the four-color process 
illustration on page 51 of this issue lumbermen will not 
find much reason for a discussion in regard to the 
quality. Such timber as is depicted will cut many thou- 
sand feet to the acre and will produce a high average 
quality of stock. 


A SPECIAL WELCOME. 


Aside from reasons of business which will bring many 
lumbermen to Chicago during the week of August 8 to 13, 
hundreds of them then visiting the city will be attracted 
solely, with hundreds of thousands of others from other 
walks of life, by: the big Masonic event to be continued 
throughout those’six days and for which all Chicago is 
making extraordinary preparations—the festivities and 
the serious work.of the thirty-first triennial conclave of 
the Knights Templar of the United States. To all lum- 
bermen visiting Chicago during that week the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN -offers in advance a hearty welcome; in 
addition, to the Templar visitors it extends a knightly 
greeting. 

If in any way the Templar visitors or members of their 
families whom they will bring with them discover em- 
barrassments of omission or commission the services of 
the LuMBERMAN will be at their command. Its office 
force includes five Knights Templar, four of them active 
members of local commanderies, who will weleome oppor- 
tunity to exploit for their visiting fraters the tenet of 
hospitality, and with these the other members of the staff 
will gladly codperate. It is hoped that all lumbermen 
visiting the city during the conclave, Knights Templar 
especially, will make the LUMBERMAN offices their head- 
quarters and command the services of the paper’s staff 
and facilities unreservedly. 


ALL TOGETHER FOR THE ANNUAL. 


Hoo-Hoo have been divided in opinion as to the ad- 
visability of changing the date of the annual meeting, 
many members eartestly believing that the September 
date works to the disadvantage of the order and reduces 
the attendance materially. It has been apparent, how- 
ever, that San Francisco has proceeded so far with the 
plans for entertainment, basing all preparations upon 
the presumption that the annual will be held at the 
usual time, that it would be inadvisable to make any 
further offort to secure a postponement. 

San Franciseo has a well earned reputation for hospi- 
tality and will set-a new mark .in Hoo-Hoo history this 











fall. Hoo-Hoo may be assured that they will be well 
taken care of and to the usual attractions at the annual 
for many members of the order is added the extra in- 
ducement of a trip to the Pacific coast, which of itself 
will pay for the time invested. 

It is to be hoped that Hoo-Hoo will codperate with the 
San Francisco members to make the 1910 annual the 
greatest in the history of the order, and this means that 
every member who can go must make his plans well in 
advance and help swell the attendance to a point that 
will establish a new record. 
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ADVANTAGES OF ORDERING NOW. 


Those who stock up in anticipation of the fall demand will have on hand an 
adequate supply of lumber that should prove a valuable résource to them when trade 
improves later in the year. It is not unusual at this season for manufacturers to 
urge upon their customers the necessity of laying in stocks. The current demand 
for lumber is light in farming districts and the operators are inclined to take it easy 
during the warm weather. Later in the year, when the trade comes to life and an 
active eall for building niaterial sets in, stocks become broken and it is far more 
difficult to secure prompt delivery in the fall when the bulk of the railway equipment 
is required to move farm products. 

It is safe to assert that lumber wil! not be cheaper this year than it is at present. 
Orders placed today will.not be delivered for two weeks to a month or longer and 
the stock can be taken into the yard and properly cared for pending the fall demand. 

Already those who have weighed the situation carefully are advising their customers 


to get their lumber in the yard as quickly as possible. This suggestion comes simul- - 


taneously from Texas and the Pacifie coast. The reasons given are identical, the 
first being that lumber can be bought on more advantageous terms today than later 
in the year and probably at a lower price. The second reason has behind it a greater 
eause for urgency. The corn crop has been made in Texas and the yield is asserted 
to be of record-breaking proportions. The outlook for other cereals, cotton and farm 
products generally is, unusually good. To move this year’s products will tax the 
capacity of the railroads and such traffic will take precedence over lumber and other 
unperishable freight. A somewhat similar condition prevails in other southern and 
central states. 

Lumber manufacturers of the West feel very much encouraged of late. The export 
movement has been exceptionally heavy, the local demand good and railroad ship- 
ments to eastern points have been on a large scale. While the demand for lumber 
will receive prompt attention at the hands of the producers, the latter are not ina 
position to make prompt deliveries when the railroads become overtaxed. 

A western operator states that retail lumbermen are now negotiating for stock 
orders for which usually are placed the latter part of August. This probably should 
be regarded as a very encouraging sign. It is being urged by manufacturers of the 
West and by association officials in the Southwest that the retail trade give the 
producers the benefit of little more time in handling the fall demand. In turn this 
will relieve the railroad situation and lessen the possibility of a car shortage or a 
congestion of traffic, the cost and inconvenience of which must be borne by the 
producer, the dealer and the railroad. The question is one which deserves immediate 
attention. ‘ 





WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE. 


Notwithstanding the competition of hemlock and yellow pine, West Virginia 
spruce continues to hold its share of the eastern demand for building lumber. 
While spruce manufacturers are holding their share of the trade, they are able 
to do so only by making some concession in values. It should be interesting to 
know that in a competitive way only have spruce values been affected. For 
those purposes for which spruce has no competitor prices remain strong, and 
the situation shows no increase in competition of spruce with spruce. This is a 
fact which should be given due consideration by manufacturers of other varieties 
of lumber. .In the case of many woods concessions in prices are brought about 
less often by competition between different woods than between the same kind 
of lumber manufactured by different operators. This is notably true concerning 
yellow pine, and to a limited degree applicable to hardwoods. 

Production of West Virginia spruce this year has been restricted in some 
degree, as many operators do not look with favor upon the present schedule of 
values. At many points in the West Virginia spruce belt attention has been 
centered in the manufacture of other kinds of lumber, leaving the spruce until 
it could be handled to better advantage. During the remainder of the year the 
cutput of spruce probably will be increased in a limited way, but the demand 
shows indications of betterment and should be sufficient to absorb the product. 

Some of the concerns that contribute to the pulpwood supply, and retain the 
eream of the logs for manufacturing into lumber, hold that this year’s trade, 
the first six months, has been far more satisfactory than that of any similar period 
in the past, and not only has the demand been strong but prices have been on 
a higher level than heretofore. Other operators, who have not availed themselves 
of such an outlet for small logs and mill refuse, are not so enthusiastic in regard 
to the first six months’ business and the prospects for the future. The situa- 
tion, however, seems to be thoroughly understood by all concerned and the 
absence of competition of spruce with spruce for the special purposes for which 
the material is used injects a feature into the situation .which should not be 
overlooked. 


PREGNANT WITH VITAL SUGGESTIONS. 


Capable of demonstration, but not demonstrated; more suggestive than elabo- 
vate and, withal, affording food for rather than actual analysis, Sam T. Swin- 
ford’s address before the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
Detroit, Mich., this week is notable for these attributes and for its brevity. 
Of annual recurrence throughout his tenure as secretary of the Texas association, 
Mr. Swinford’s addresses or reports regularly have elicited an unusual measure 
of attention because of their exceptional catholicity and breadth. A close thinker 
as well as ingenuous and candid, his utterances have reflected views equally 
remarkable for selfevident tolerance and frankness. 

He habitually and consistently has stood for a square deal without the ‘‘big 
stick’? attachment. In the domain of lumber he has divided certain essential 
faetors into The Law, The Railroads and The People. Any regulation of these 
divisions he would make principally amenable to a tribunal with which inter- 
ested elements are none too familiar—the ‘‘Court of Conseienee.’’ This is a 
tribunal with unabridged original and final jurisdiction and the only unerring 
interpreter of right and wrong. It is powerful to formulate and enforce its 
own findings and conclusions. 

Evidently it is in Mr. Swinford’s mind to help erystallize the rulings of 





conscience in the handling of affairs to the end,that the principles of a square 
deal may more effectively dominate the administration of the law, the railroads 
and the people. ‘‘Through wisdom is an house builded and by understanding it 
is established.’’ A more suggestive or inspiring characterization of the ‘‘ associa- 
tion idea’’ than this biblical proverb hardly could be conceived. 

Mr. Swinford also happily ' characterizes mail order houses as ‘‘studying 
destruction’’ or as having existed to ‘‘reap where they have not: sown.’’ It 
is here that he aptly suggests that if the principle of reaping where others have 
sown should ever become a dominating trade principle the entire fabrie of traffic 
would erumble and local prosperity, progress and development thereupon cease. 
It often is falsely fancied that thrift may endure without the sustaining presence 
of adequately profitable pursuits. To illustrate his point he might have cited 
the practice in certain quarters of a community of interests subscribing for 
single copies of magazines to be read by the membership in common. The net 
result would, of course, be to cheapen the cost of that kind of reading, but it 
also would destroy the magazine publishing business and, by parity of reasoning, 
if applied in effect to all other departments of enterprise, would paralyze trade 
and banish prosperity generally. 

These are some of the reflections suggested by Mr. Swinford’s paper; others 
it will profit the thoughtful lumberman to ponder and digest. The address 
appears in the report of the meeting printed elsewhere. 





WOODEN SHINGLE ROOFS. 


F. H. Wentworth, of Worcester, Mass., secretary of the Massachusetts Fire 
Protection Association, is quoted as saying: 
Except that they are not placed with malicious intent, wooden shingles 
have all the dire qualities. of fagots piled about the victim to be burned 
at the stake. Any person who witnessed the Chelsea conflagration can 
not be other than the enemy of shingle roofs. 


A certain mail order publication carrying a large volume of patent roofing 
advertising has reiterated the quotation from Mr. Wentworth’s address and 
further dignified the utterance by elaborating on the subject, all of which is 
commended to the building trade’s consideration. 

This complaint and comprehensive denunciation of the evils of shingle roofs 
is calculated to spread abroad the idea that wooden roofs are the greatest 
menace in modern building. The ready support this idea received might be 
explained either on the ground of ignorance or the desire on the part of the 
mail order publication to encourage the use of substitute materials. It also 
illustrates the specific character of the warfare being made on wood, wooden 
products, lumber manufactures and the specious plea for substitute materials. 
It is somewhat comforting to reflect, however, that while special advocates are 
endeavoring to harrow up the minds of people in regard to the evils of shingle 
roofs and the employment of wood in other directions, a well satisfied trade 
serenely and unalarmed is continuing the even tenor of its way. Shingle roofs 
are more artistic and durable than scores of the proposed substitutes. Special 
facilities are not required to lay shingle roofs nor is the cost prohibitive as in 
the case of the better class of competitive materials. 

The building trade of the country has developed well defined ideas in regard to 
the character of roofing to be employed on structures of different kinds. Shin- 
gles are not considered as 2 covering for flat roofs; they are not used on a 
temporary shack; they do not compete with tile or slate where the building 
is planned regardless of cost. The homes of people, however, are covered with 
shingles. The experience of builders has not been of a character to justify 
abandonment of the use of shingles. The shingle is holding its share of patronage 
notwithstanding the onslaughts made by tile, slate, tin, composition shingles, 
prepared roofing and other classes of covering. To characterize the use of 
shingles as ‘‘a genuine ecrime’’ merely is an attempt at oratorical effect. It 
speaks volumes for the good business judgment of the building trade of the 
United States to know that it can not be stampeded by such labored effects. 

Wooden shingles, the shingles of our daddies, sometimes of our mammies, will 
continue to be used on the roof and otherwise applied until the dawn of the great 
millennium, which is at least a century or so distant. 


TRUTH ABOUT TRADE. 


Were it not for the restraining influerce of low prices, the facts brought out and 
the sentiments expressed this week at the semiannual meeting of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association would create a scramble for stocks. Heretofore lumber- 
men in reviewing trade conditions and prospects have interjected a depreciatory and 
cheer-killing ‘‘but—.’’ ‘The statements made this week were not so anticlimaxed. 
The important question—the crops—was reviewed thoroughly and, aside from the 
damage to the wheat and hay in the Northwest, crop prospects are decidedly good. 
Reports from the South state that the corn crop, particularly that of Texas, is made, 
and that the yield this year will be decidedly above normal. Farther north conditions 
fre entirely satisfactory and tbe prospect indicates a heavier than normal yield of 
corn. Georgia and Texas furnish reports of a bumper cotton crop. The prospective 
yield in Texas has been estimated variously at 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 bales, or from 
30 to 40 percent of the world’s yield. : 

Statistics submitted by Secretary Smith show roughly that the yellow pine business 
this year has been about 20 percent greater than that of either 1906 or 1907. Cut 
and shipments have been about equal. Information supplied by the Yellow Pine 
Clearing House shows a normal stock on hand; information from other sources shows 
that individual stocks are not well assorted and that, while the total may be normal, 
the individual operator has been handicapped in some degree by poor assortments. 

Information relative to trade conditions was not confined exclusively to the yellow 
pine field. The statemeut was made that never before in their history were stocks of 
northern pine so low at shipping points on the Lakes. Low grade piné has been in 
better demand during the last few weeks than at any other time in the last two years. 
This is due in large part to the increased activity of the box manufacturers who are in 
the market for larger quantities of material and who are able to secure supplies from 
the North. It is claimed also that stocks at distributing points on dake Erie are not 
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normal; that notwithstanding the quantity of lumber that has gone forward, leaving 
the yards in the North practically bare, the wholesalers on the lower lakes have not 
accumulated heavy supplies. 

A separate review of the eastern hardwood situation is given. It shows heavier 
supplies in the hands of consumers and distributers than at the mills. 

In the western mountain districts and on the Pacific coast the mills are receiving 
a desirable class of business and the exports there, as from the Gulf, have been larger 
this year than last. ; 

In financial circles banks are preparing to supply the usual heavy calls for assist- 
ance to move the crops. They also have in mind the necessity of taking care of their 
regular customers who are Going a prosperous business, and those in close touch with 
the situation believe that everyone entitled to the support of the banks will be 
assisted freely. 

The railroad situation is not thoroughly understood, nor has it been given the 
proper attention by those who carry on the commerce of the country. Shippers nat- 
urally are antagonistic to the proposed advance and the attitude of the government 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission toward the increase in rates has been 
utilized by speculators as a bear influence on railroad securities. 

All in all, the current financial and industrial situation is rounding out in fair 
shape. It is not as good as some imagined it would be; it is far from being as 
depressing and distressing as some of the pessimists have alleged. 


PROTECT THE FORESTS. 


A sticker issued by the Western Forestry & Conservation Association is being 
used extensively. 1t bears the following notation in white on a red background: 
**$100,000,000 A YEAR IS CIRCULATED 
IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST BY 

THE LUMBERINDUSTRY. YOU SHARE 
$ 100,000,000. ig BURNED TIMBER PAYS NO 
AYEAR IS CIRCULATED IN WAGES. HELP PROTECT THE FOR- 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST BY ESTS FROM FIRE.’’ 


THE LUMBER INDUSTRY. This year’s reports from various sections 

of the United States emphasize the neces- 

YOU SHARE IT sity of adequate protection for the forests. 

No widespread disaster has overtaken any 

BURNED TIMBER PAYS NO community, yet the actual loss by fire has 

WAGES. HELP PROTECT been burdensome. The potential loss, the 

THE FORESTS FROM FIRE destruction of young growth and _ the 

WESTERN. sweeping away of the forest covers on 

Coreg tnt ne rnpgga cutover lands have been far too great for 

comfort. Reports reaching the AMERICAN 

LUMBERMAN state that a few thousand feet of logs have been burned on some siding, 

that several hundred acres of timber have been killed at other points, while press 

dispatches contain reports of what are termed ‘‘destructive forest fires’’ which 
usually are descriptions of the burning of cutover lands. 

As the areas of cutover lands with their covering of inflammable timber grows 
greater, the fire hazard to the remaining standing timber is increased. In ordinary 
circumstances it is hardly possible to start in green timber a fire that will do any 
great amount of damage. During the dry season a fire originating in the slashings 
will gain such strength as to eat its way far into the standing pine or fir before it 
is stopped or before it can be stopped. 

It is rare indeed that a forest fire consumes standing timber. A fire running 
through a forest does not ulways kill the timber. In fact, it never kills the yellow 
pine of the South and seldom destroys the life of hardwoods. Yet no fire ever ran 
through a timbered district without causing a great deal of damage and loss. 

These facts are well known and appreciated generally. There is urgent need for 
greater protection for the forests. It is far easier and much less expensive to prevent 
fires than to quench them. The Western Forestry & Conservation Association is 
doing excellent work an‘ is securing much needed legislation on this subject. North 
Carolina and West Virginia are taking the lead in‘the southern Appalachian district. 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan are giving much thought to the problem. No 
satisfactory solution has yet been evolved, hence the imperative necessity of increased 
‘thought and attention being given the subject with a view to developing rules and 


regulations which shall prove effective, not only in fighting fires but in preventing 
them. 











THE HARDWOOD SOUTH AFLOAT. 


A menacing note has crept into reports from hardwood manufacturing sections 
in the South. Along the tributaries of the Ohio river in West Virginia and 
Kentucky and on the Cumberland, Tennessee and Kentucky rivers and in the hard- 
wood sections of southern Missouri, Arkansas and Mississippi heavy rains have 
fallen during the last two months. Tides on the Guyan and Big Sandy rivers have 
been frequent. One manufacturer stated that a bunch of logs which had been 
bought for manufacture next year had reached the mill and was being cut now. 
All of the timber put in last year on the Big Sandy and Guyan rivers has come 
out but it is said that the rafting operations on the Little Kanawha have not been 
so successful. On the Kentucky and Cumberland rivers heavy tides have been 
experienced lately and in some instances logs have been carried past the mills, 
necessitating manufacturing at some point lower down the river or the time- 
consuming and expensive towage back to the mill. 

Statements have been received from operators in Arkansas which show that 
logging now is being carried on under such great difficulties that the mills can 
not be kept busy. One concern advises: ‘‘We were obliged to shut down the 
mill two days last week and unless the rains stop we will have another shutdown 
before us. The ground is simply covered with water and it is impossible to con 
tinue logging. The mill below us was shut down four days last week. ’””* ‘Sub- 
stantially similar reports have been received from manufacturers in the Mississippi 
delta. pret 

Heavy rainfall in the mountain regions has been proving a boon to manufacturers 
in bringing out to the mills practically all the logs put in last year. In the “overfiow 


country of Arkansas and Mississippi, where the water drains away very slowly, the 
recent downpours have been an unmitigated nuisance. If the rains cease now, 
production will not have been interfered with very greatly, but if they continue 
the output during the remainder of the year will be very heavily curtailed. Stocks 
today are not sufficiently large to warrant a heavy restriction in the output, and 
if the rains of the last six weeks continue it will be impossible to supply the mills 
with sufficient logs to keep them busy. There is no moral to this development 
which may not be readily supplied by the reader. 





QUESTIONS RELATING TO THE CURRENCY. 


The immunity of leading European countries from currency panics is due to the 
absence of popular distrust. It is for this reason that in Europe the precipitate 
withdrawal of deposits, so common in this country, is unheard of. Financial dis- 
turbances in Europe may cause violent fluctuations in rates of discount; they do 
not affect appreciably the volume of circulating media. The means whereby the 
latter contingency can be averted has long been a mooted question in this country. 
Complicated, as it is, with distracting political influences, progress in this direction 
has been uneven and slow. A law exists which prescribes and authorizes a formula 
whereby the end in question may be gained, but up to this time nothing in pur- 
suance of it has been done. This statute, it is said, while erude and insufficient 
would in the kind of emergency contemplated serve a redeeming purpose. Very 
evidently the objective point is to guard against panics by the elimination of any 
occasion for distrust and the prevention thereby of fear. Any policy, then, the 
pursuit of which would operate to this end should commend itself to the American 
people. If, from any cause, more currency may be needed, the means of its 
unfailing availability should, cf course, be provided and with all promptness pos- 
sible. Various expedients have been mooted but in the end the best means whereby 
otherwise nonavailable securities promptly can be converted into currency to meet 
emergencies should most effectually commend itself to publie and legislative favor. 
To this end the utilization of commercial paper subject to suitably sufficient safe- 
guards is among the various expedients heretofore suggested. At this time a com- 
mission formed to investigate and report upon the matter, although long enough 
in existence, has not reported either its findings abroad or otherwise made public 
any conclusions in the premises. 

In the principal countries of Europe, the operations of a central bank with which 
business men are familiar have long efticiently safeguarded financial interests in the 
manner already outlined. The same policy has received a good deal of attention 
in this country, but, while conceded to have been successful abroad, grave fears are 
entertained that it would not fit into the politics, wider diversity of interests and 
more numerous financial centers of the United States. The question is a large one, 
but it makes apparent the one unquestioned need of some manner of precaution 
whereby this country shall be safeguarded against any recurrence of such currency 
panics as that of 1907. To this end it is hoped that the next Congress will see 
its way clear to provide the necessary means. 





A CHAMPION OF FORESTRY. 


Fortunately for human progress, there arise from time to time men inspired with 
no other motive than the joy of working for the welfare of their fellows. Of such a 
one—a sturdy leader in a great cause—the country recently has been bereft. 

In Samuel B. Green forestry had a noble champion. He was a sane, conservative 
but none the less persistent worker in the cause which in late years had become his 
life work. Just as the science of forestry itself is the outgrowth and development 
of agriculture, so Professor Green, originally a scientific agriculturist, ultimately 
became a scientific forester. He long ago realized the importance of forestry as a 
science and he realized also that to succeed forestry must be practical and useful, 
and he bent his efforts as professor of horticulture in the University of Minnesota 
to the building up and developing of the forestry work of the university. 

Professor Green was essentially of a judicial temperament. He saw both sides of 
every question. He possessed the one faculty that is indispensable to leadership in 
any movement in which interests are varied and conflicting. He was not a radical 
partisan or advocate of any policy, party or interest. He understood, recognized 
and respected the rights and opinions of all. His advocacy was in the direction of 
education. He knew that the forests must be used to be conserved, and it was his 
chief end and aim to teach the people to know that true conservation of the forests 
is synonymous with their proper use. Thus in his policy the theoretical and practical 
were so combined and harmonized as not to arouse the antagonism or opposition of 
any interest. He had the fullest confidence and respect of lumbermen and all who 
knew him. 

After twenty-one years of labor in the university the results of his efforts were 
perpetuated in the creation of the forestry school of the university. At the June 
(1910) meeting of the university regents the forestry department was raised to the 
dignity of a separate school and Professor Green was made its first dean; a fitting 
honor to sweep away all recollection of the struggles and discouragements of a score 
of years. 

The establishing of the forestry school was viewed by Professor Green as but the 
opening up of greater opportunities for exercising a wider influence and performing 
a greater service in forestry work. Accordingly, he immediately took hold with 
renewed energy to do what he conceived to be his larger duty as the head of ‘the 
forestry school of a great university of a great lumbering state. It was in the 
performance of this duty he was stricken—at work, a work that would have been 
an inspiration to any man, but which was especially inspiring to him—delivering a 
lecture to summer students at Itasca state park, where he had produced the splendid 
results that were largely instrumental in bringing about the creation of the forestry 
school. 

It nearly always is true that students under such a teacher as Professor Green are, 
through his example and teachings, inspired with the same lofty motives that have 
impelled their teacher. His influence will be perpetuated, not only in the institution 
with which he was so long connected but throughout the West where he was such a 
power for the advancement of forestry and conservation. 
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THE COMMISSION SHOULD DECIDE. 


In some form the tapline question, socalled, has been ‘before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission continually during the last eight years. At the outset, in what 
has been popularly known as the ‘‘Tap Line Case,’’ the ccmmission held that in 
sanctioning the participation of the originating line in the through rate it was 
making an extreme application of the milling-in-transit privilege. 

Since the original case various angles and phases of the question have been con- 
sidered, the outcome of which has been to cause the commission to recede from its 
original position. It now holds that the originating roads may not participate in 
the through rates. The larger railroad companies—those operating longer though not 
broader lines—claim they have been instructed to discontinue all divisions of rates’ 
with lines variously termed ‘‘tap lines,’’? ‘‘logging roads’? and ‘‘ industrial 
carriers.’ 

No order to this effect ever has been made public. Traffic officials of the long 
common carriers assert that they are acting under duress; that failure to comply 
with the verbally given wishes of the Interstate Commerce Commission will render 
them liable to prosecution for violation of the antirebating law. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has endeavored to ascertain the nature of the order 
which the railroads assert they are endeavoring to follow, without success. It has 
not been able to find anyone who has seen such an order or knows definitely of its 
existence in documentary form. Insofar as can be ascertained the long railroads 
are preparing to cut off the divisions of the short railroads. They have not advanced 
and do not advance any reason for this action save to inform inquirers that the 
course has been ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

If it be unlawful for short railroads to receive compensation for their service some 
sufficient and logical reason for the illegality must ‘exist. The public is entitled to 
be informed so that it may shape its affairs to accord with the new order. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission is the only tribunal from which such assistance 
can readily be secured. That body was brought into being to facilitate, not to 
hamper, the legitimate business interests of the country. 

If it be unlawful for short railroads to receive compensation for their services 
will the Interstate Commerce Commission kindly enlighten an anxious and distressed 
public, explaining WHY? 

Lumbermen are entitled to know, because all logging roads or tap lines have been 
placed in one class. The long railroads are endeavoring to comply with the wishes 
of the commission which call for the elimination of all divisions. As before stated, 
some new principle of equity, law or policy apparently has been discovered; if ‘so, 
the commission respectfully is invited to take the public into its confidence. 


THE KEYNOTE OF BUSINESS SUCCESS. 


Community of interest united with community of effort accomplishes wonders. 
Codperation is the keynote of the age and it finds its most perfect exemplification 
among lumbermen and in communities where the influence of lumbermen predomi- 
nates. They have learned the futility of unfriendly rivalry and strife and have 
profited by friendly counsel and codperation. 

A manifestation of this modern spirit is instanced in the community advertising 
appearing in the pages of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This week the people of 
Memphis make known the advantages of that city as a commercial center. This 
exploitation is an outward manifestation of a realization on the part of Memphians 
that the prosperity of their city as a whole means the prosperity of each citizen 
individually. The fact that such a spirit of mutual appreciation and codperation 
exists in that city is of itself the highest claim it can make and the greatest induce- 
ment it can offer as an industrial center. 

Ready accessibility to supplies of raw materials, convenience to consuming markets, 
excellent means of transportation, water and rail, are available to the industries of 
Memphis, and it is the facilities of this character that its citizens would make 
familiar. to the commercial world through the pages of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
the only trade paper chosen for that purpose. 








HARDWOOD SUPPLIES IN EASTERN CITIES. 


Speaking broadly, supplies cf No. 1 common and better hardwoods are scarcely 
sufficient to satisfy the current demands of consumers. This is the general 
report from all sections of the United States in which hardwood lumber is 
produced. With respect to the poorer end of the lumber sectional reports vary. 
Some operators report a satisfactory call for No. 2 common oak. Sound wormy 
chestnut is in fair demand but the supply is fully adequate for current requirements. 
A better call for low grade cottonwood, gum and,poplar is recorded 

The current situation is said to bear in an unusually heavy manner upon the 
wholesale dealer. A Pittsburg dealer sums up the situation as follows: ‘‘My 
information shows there is more high grade hardwood lumber in New York and 
Philadelphia than there is at the mills in West Virginia. This stock is held 
principally by the yards. Consumers are buying for immediate requirements, 
all of which apparently can be satisfied. The situation operates to make it very 
hard to sell lumber and just about as difficult to locate a source of supply.’’ 

Whether or not the foregoing review is authentic and reliable in every par- 
tieular, it portrays a phase of current conditions with which some lumbermen 
do not appear to be acquainted. The demand for hardwoods this year has called 
for as much or more high grade lumber than has been produced. A careful 
survey of stock reports reveals the fact that there has been some decrease in 
the supply of high grade material, accompanied by increase in stocks of low 
grade lumber at many points. Market reports from several hardwood manu- 
facturing and distributing centers reflect active demand for high grade stock 
and prices strong. The call for low grade stock is light. 

While many operators say trade is not what it should be, the records at the 
close of each month show shipments to have been about on a parity with pro- 
duction, a disturbing note being interjected by the facts that the better class 
of material moves faster than it is cut and low grade stock accumulates. Theories 
in regard to a feasible manner of disposing of poor quality lumber sometimes 
work out in a practical way, but theories do not go far with the customer who 


insists upon having the best the manufacturer can produce and refuses to listen 
to an argument in regard to the economy of using a poorer grade of stock. No. 2 
common can be used for certain purposes apd relative prices today would make 
the material cut from it cost less than if No. 1 common or firsts and seconds 
were employed. If a manufacturer can secure 90 percent from the firsts and 
seconds and 45 percent of No. 2 common the latter should be worth one-half as 
much as the former less additional costs of transportation and handling. 

In view of the situation as portrayed by the Pittsburg dealer, it might be 
well for both the producer and distributer to give this phase of the hardwood 
trade due consideration. If consumers could be educated to use a poorer class 
of material than they now employ it would broaden the demand for the lower 
grade products, of which there is usually an oversupply, and assist materially 
in carrying out the conservation idea in a practical way. 


RAILWAY REVENUES AND EXPENSES. 


Since the publication last week of an editorial containing some statistics of 
railway earnings, the Interstate Commerce Commission has issued an abstract of 
statistics of railways in the United States for the year ended June 30, 1909. This 
advance summary shows that during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1909, 3,215.18 
miles of track was added to the total of the previous year. Locomotives showed an 
increase of 479; cars a decrease of 12,901, and employees increased 66,548. 

The average capitalization per mile of road at the close of the fiscal year was 
$59,259. Of the total capital stock outstanding, 35.99 percent paid no dividends. 
The balance paid an average of 6.53 percent, showing a decrease in the dividend rate 
from the preceding year. The ratio of operating expenses to operating revenue was 
66.16 percent. The following condensed profit and loss account of operating roads 
forms an interesting basis for comparison with similar figures published in last 
week’s AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 





a I I oon sca bhi 4d de 6 6a Kwa HE eewesd Rede $720,423,740 
Creare Wainscn Lor TOUS, Taw AHCOMS ACCOUNE..< 0.0 0.0:6'6 0:0.8:6:6.9:0'00 50:00:00 50Ee~ es 110,786,441 

____ ESN rend et ac Ty ere ey ete ee ee ye fy ae we eee ee $831,210,181 
Dividends ey re er ee eee eer re 38,973,760 
NNN 6 3.40:5.5-4 5. ss ca Cea enhaRawsssaG4 esos ainda gee nensakaaioas eembead $792,236,421 
OUMOE DOCS BUG Lone SOMA; GUTOE DATEROR.. 0.0.5. 0:6:0:6:6:0.6:0:0:640:00.0:0:6000060'0000006 23,708,013 
Balance credit, June 30, 1909, carried to balance sheet............cceeeeeeee $768,528,408 


The foregoing figures show a slight falling off in the percentage of all stock paying 
dividends and a considerable reduction in the dividend rate. It will also be noted that 
there was a falling off in the dividends paid out of the surplus, which, perhaps, 
accounts for the reduction in the average rate. 

Of course, these statistics are now a year old and it may be charged that they 
do not reflect accurately present conditions. It is certain, however, that, according 
to the reports from which the commission has compiled this information, the roads 
were not doing so badly a year ago and, it will be remembered, before the close of 
the fiscal year above referred to they had repeatedly declared that they must have 
a general advance in rates or the country would go to the dogs and the railroads into 
the hands of receivers. 

An organization of shippers proposes to investigate and find out what the railroads 
do with their revenues. This is a large undertaking and it is doubtful whether it 
can be successful, when prosecuted by any but government authority. The result, 
however, would be decidedly interesting and might go far toward deciding the rate 
question. If the railroads are squandering their money, they are not entitled to an 
increase in rates. If they are spending it legitimately for improvements and require 
greater revenues to meet their expenses, shippers of the country will concede reason- 
able advances. As things stand, however, the burden of proof should be upon the 
carriers who, if they will drop the pusillaminous argument they have been addicted 
to and give the shipping interests some real evidence, may be able to make a case, 
and not upon the shippers, who are without reasonable means of getting the evidence 
necessary to show, if such is the case, that the present revenues of the railroads are 
sufficient. 


THE SUMMER RETAIL MEETING AT DETROIT. 


The Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association this year effected an innovation 
so far as itself was concerned by holding its annual meeting in the summer time. 
Previously it had met in either January or February each year. ‘The experiment, 
therefore, has been watched with considerable interest. 





In point of numbers this week’s meeting of the Michigan association eclipsed . 


anything in previous years, but an analysis of the attendance shows that the per- 
centage of retail lumber dealers of Michigan. present at the meeting was not as large 
as it had been hoped it would be. Indeed, many familiar faces were missed. 

There was everything at this meeting to interest the retail lumber dealer. An 
excellent and practical round table was held, to which contributions were offered not 
merely by men in the retail trade in the state, but by association men from many 
other states. The entertainment features were of the most attractive character. 

The convention was such a great success that the members of the association 
instructed their board of directors to hold the meeting of 1911 in the summer time 
also. They were moved to this action by the enthusiasm created by large numbers, 
a most entertaining and helpful program and all the other features that contribute 
to a successful meeting. It may be presumed from that action that the policy of 
the Michigan association on this matter has been determined, and it is possible that 
a better realization of the attractiveness of a summer program will increase the 
attendance at next summer’s meeting. 

Whether the season is such as to make the attendance of retailers less easy than 
in the winter time remains for future experience and for future consideration. 
Business with Michigan retailers right now is a little light. At first this would seem 
to give them an opportunity to attend their association meeting. On the other hand, 
it is possible that attendance at such a convention is less attractive to the dealer’s 
purse in dull times than in active ones. 

Possibly the enthusiastic reports of the present meeting will inspire a larger 
attendance of Michigan retailers at the next. As it was, the attendance was large. 
One thing is certain, that this was a splendid meeting, reflecting credit and glory on 
the men who arranged it and who carried it through. 
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- GENERAL REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE. 








There are few salient spots in the lumber trade at this time. Mostly it is 
a dead level of quietude. In a measure this is seasonable, but there are features 
of the dullness that have specific causes other than what is normally seasonable. To 
the intelligent lumberman it is unnecessary to dilate on these causes. A peculiar 
and complex state of finances, the crops, the political outlook, as affecting invest- 
ment, expansion, speculation and general confidence in the future trend of things, 
are haying some deterrent effect on the lumber trade. It is admitted generally that 
there is a sizable movement of lumber, and has been so far this season. But it 
must be concluded that much of this movement is in the delivery of old orders, that 
were held in abeyance when the rush of demand was on last fall and winter. Many 
such orders were not pressing as to time of delivery and that slackness is now 
being drawn up. This is especially so with the hardwood trade at large southern 
milling points. It also pertains to the southern pine trade when it is involved in 
the demand from big factories, the car shops and the railroads, that have to be 
provided with a certain amount of stuff all the year around, in any year. 

* * * 

Evidently the direct cause of the present quietude in the trade is the lack of 
buying for the yard business and contracting by jobbers for future trade. All are 
content with taking care of the current demand, which easily can be done because 
deliveries can be promptly made out of stuff that is in transit, and there is no 
shortage of cars. Buyers see no necessity of stocking up while lumber is so plentiful 
and prices so easy. Besides, all country dealers, and city dealers as well, are waiting 
to see what shall be the outcome for the crops. Scares about drouth have arisen in 
the Northwest, and too much rain has excited fears in the South. Though the 
winter wheat outturn has, on the whole, .been remarkably good, and there will be 
enough breadstuff to feed the United States, with some to spare for export, the 
result as to northern spring wheat, corn and other crops, is still in so much doubt 
as to cause hesitancy about giving orders for the fall trade,.even at low prices. 
From the Southwest, however, the encouraging report comes that the effect of the 
good winter wheat crop is beginning to be felt in the southern pine trade. Orders 
are beginning to come in at the jobbing centers and trade, as a whole, wears a 
positively more cheerful aspect. It is to be hoped that this influence will spread as 
the general crop results become better known, until a full fall trade shall be realized. 

* * * 


In the southwestern yellow pine country prophecies of car shortage begin to be 
expressed. It is thought that when the wheat and cotton movements get under full 
headway, and other fall trade adds its quota to the blockade of freight, there will 
be a quick absorption of all idle rolling stock followed by serious car shortage. 
Though this may hamper the movement of lumber and distress those who are 
depending on deliveries to meet pressing obligations, in a general way a car shortage 
may break up the low and irregular price habit and force advances, as was the case 
late last summer and in the fall. When it is impossible to get cars to load with any 
regularity, and only after long delay and much importunity, and when loaded cars 
are long on the road, side tracked along the line and blockaded at gateways and 
terminals, scarcity arises in final markets and prices advance on such lumber as ¢an 
be delivered when wanted. This state of things may occur during the coming fall, 
with the usual result. Car shortage means scarcity in the final market. This year, 
sinee stocks are comparatively low and dealers and consumers have purposely ab- 
stained from buying more than they needed for current business, a car shortage at 
the outset of the fall trade should make conditions acute. 

aa * * 

Another impulse that is needed in the general lumber trade is more car factory 
and railroad requirements, which have fallen off notably within three months— 
measurably so since the first of the year. The railroad men say this decline has been 
caused by antitrust legislation, the new commerce law and the withheld decision in 
the Standard Oil and Tobacco cases, and the effect that the action of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, under the new law, will have on net earnings and the market 
for securities. Whatever weight these things may have on the situation, it is a fact 
that the railroads, except in special instances in the South and on the Pacific coast, 
are placing less orders for material of all kinds, including lumber, than for several 
years. A change in their attitude in this respect is scarcely to be expected until a 
new basis of confidence shall have been established in respect to rates and earnings. 

* * * 

At Puget sound points the coastwise trade in fir shows a slight weakening. The 

foreign demand is fair, and shipments in that trade so far this year show a 

remarkable increase over forwardings in the like portion 
MOUNTAIN AND of 1909. The car trade with the tetadher is quiet and 
SLOPE. slow, a feature which is attributable to the wheat scare 
in the Dakotas. Within two weeks trade has given evidence of some revival, and 
men at the shipping end of the business are looking for a swelling demand from 
now forward until the fall trade shall have become fully developed. Red cedar 
shingles, though before selling at what were considered rock bottom prices, have 
dropped another 5 cents a thousand. Though the outlet has been curtailed greatly 
thus far this summer it has been impossible to hold the price at the figure that the 
manufacturers claim will permit of a profit. The state of the shingle market as 
reported from the Coast is corroborated from interior points, though at the foot of 
Lake Erie arrivals by water have been considerable and demand is picking up to a 
degree. This is not the season for a good demand for shingles, though it should 
seem that, considering the long distance transportation of red cedars, the interior 
trade should take time by the forelock and get forward their shingles before the 
impending car shortage shall cause delay in deliveries. The Puget sound mills 
generally have orders ahead and operators are fairly well satisfied with conditions 
pertaining to lumber. Their market is the world and generally makes even some- 
where in the course of the year. Owing to the quietude of demand in: California 
there is an oversupply of vessels for the trade and a consequent weakness in freight 


rates. 
* * & ‘ 


The demand for white pine is not especially active, but at Great Lake markets a 


steady volume of business is being done, while at the Tonawandas and Buffalo, as 
well as at Toledo, Cleveland and other points, requests 
indicate that July trade thus far has been fair for 
midsummer. In the Saginaw valley the wood consumers 
continue to take in lumber freely, and make no complaint of lack of demand for 
secondary product. The box manufacturers at Lake Erie points report a liberal use 
of No. 4 white pine boards in their line. In the Minneapolis district and the 
Northwest generally No. 3 boards and strips are the slowest stock in the market 
on account of the competition of southern pine of the No. 2 grade. The upper 
Mississippi continues to be at a low stage and few logs can come down from the 
upper reaches of the river except when water is let out of the government reservoirs. 
Trade in the drouth stricken districts west and northwest is held back by the wheat 
situation and the wholesalers and manufacturers are seeking markets in other 
directions. The jobbers are canceling some orders in the belief, it is alleged, 
that such a course will have the effect to bear the market for mill stocks in respect 
to both white pine and north Pacific coast products. The white pine trade at 
Pittsburg is quiet and indifferent, as it is in the East, but good runs of lumber can 
be placed without essential concessions in price. 
- . 7 

This kind of lumber, which started well in the first three months of the year in 
Michigan and Wisconsin stock, is suffering from the price competition with yellow 
pine in the states touching the Great Lakes. Trade 
is hampered to such an extent by this competition that 
stocks are accumulating, the movement is slow and 
prices are unsatisfactory. Higher prices for southern pine, which are likely to come 
with the fall demand and the probable car shortage, would give hemlock a chance 
to recover its hold on the market. 


NORTHERN PINE. 


HEMLOCK. 


+ - * 

According to the report of the secretary of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association there was, for the six months ended June 30, a comparative increase 
of both production and distribution of southern pine. 
This statement came as a surprise to the members of 
the association at the semiannual meeting in Chicago 
this week. The figures must be accepted as conclusive until they can be shown to be 
otherwise. The disclosure they make have set the operators of mills and the trade 
generally to searching for the explanation of the anomaly of an apparently heavy 
demand coupled with overcrowded offerings and uncertain and weak prices. At the 
outset of this report some explanation of this phenomenon was attempted. There 
has been a good building demand in the large cities and southern pine has crowded 
northern and Pacific coast lumber for the advantage in this building demand. This 
crowding has been done by putting lumber in transit, a method that is seized upon 
by wholesalers and brokers to make special effort, through the medium of cut prices, 
to handle yellow ‘pine in preference to other kinds of lumber. Moreover, all lumber 
that is consigned in transit is counted by the shipper as sold, and so figures in the 
report which he makes to the clearing house. Thus it can be seen that the methods 
and features mentioned have had the effect to expand the volume of yellow pine 
disposal to the utmost, the result being shown in the clearing house totals. At the 
same time it is reasonable to conclude that the area of southern pine distribution 
is expanding from year to year until now it may be said to cover the entire country 
from the Rocky mountains to the Atlantic coast and over the line into Canada. 
Why should not the clearing house figures show expansion within the last six 
months? Furthermore, it should be remembered that during the first six months of 
this year there was a booming southern pine trade, especially in territory west of 


the Mississippi, and measurably in other parts of the country. 
* * * 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


The market continues quiet, with little demand for stocking up much in advance 
of immediate requirement. No doubt consumers of hardwoods overbought during 
the boom last year and are working down their accumu- 
lations while they allow the manufacturers to wait for 
orders. But it would be unreasonable to conclude that 
this state of the market can last very long. Such an attitude on the part of con- 
sumers means that stocks are running down, and that if the works are to maintain 
production they will have to replenish their lumber supplies as early as next fall. 
Meanwhile good oak, poplar, ash, maple, birch and other woods are in fair request, 
with no burdensome supply in first hands. Lumber for interior finish has the first 
and strongest call. The furniture trade is dull and manufacturers are not buying 
any more lumber than they are forced to, unless at pronounced price concessions. 
Hardwood yardmen always are in the market for ‘‘snaps’’ in quality and price. Low 
grade hardwoods are suffering the most. The use of it in box manufacture has 
crowded No. 4 white pine in all box making centers, causing the dullness that has 
prevailed in that grade of northern wood. Coarse poplar is especially druggy in 
the eastern markets. It is said that some of the automobile manufacturers are 
restricting orders for wide poplar and sometimes canceling them. But the automobile 
industry is passing through a metamorphosis, to emerge into a great holding 
corporation. With that consummation business probably will be resumed on a bigger 
seale than ever, backed by $40,000.000 or more. 

* 


aol * 


HARDWOODS. 


A peculiar condition has come into the eastern spruce market. The Maine business 
began in the spring under favorable conditions. Within a few weeks a pronounced 
slump has occurred in the spruce market, the decline 
EASTERN SPRUCE. i” prices at Bangor being estimated at $2 to $3 a 
thousand. Various reasons are offered to account for 
this slump, but since the New York market governs the price, conditions there control 
the market. Building has been hampered by peculiar conditions in the metropolis 
and its environs. In New York proper, in Brooklyn and in Queens, many houses 
that were ‘built last year remain unsold, while the material used in their erection 
has not been paid for. Dealers refuse to sell more lumber for speculative building 
purposes until those debts have been canceled. Hence the dullness in the metropolitan 
spruce market, 
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PERTINENT NOTES ON INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 





Wall Street speculation in securities is an industry. 
Just as the interior banks are most interested in the 
crops, the cattle and meat trade and manufacturing, so 
the New York banks are most involved in Wall Street 
speculation. They talk of the ‘‘market’’ as if stocks 
and bonds were commodities with a market paramount to 
all other markets—the market par excellence. This view 
is reflected in all the metropolitan commercial journals 
ani in the commercial departments of the newspapers. 
All conditions of industry and trade are seemingly im- 
portant in the Wall Street view only as they affect the 
market for corporate securities. Wall Street watches the 
crops, the iron business, general industries, foreign finance 
and trade with espeeial ¥eference to their effect on the 
‘*market’’ in securities. The bankers of New York 
are interested in the same way. They are very watchful 
of conditions that affect the flow and ebb of money be- 
tween the interior and the New York banks for the 
reason that the quantity at command in the metropolis 
has an effect on speculation in stocks. They are much 
concerned about the fall movement of the crops, for when 
it is large and active western banks draw heavily on 
their reserves in New York, with the result that the 
supply in that center is drawn down low, interest rates 
go up and speculation lags. New York bankers always 
are uneasy until the crop movement has passed the crest 
for fear money will be tight, legal reserves will be ex- 
hausted and a pinch will come that will paralyze stock 
speculation. Such speculation means buying and selling 
of margius in the ups and downs of the market, and 
any influences that will cause fluctuations are what the 
operators on ’change want in order to take profits coming 
and going. It is to be regretted that the prosperity of 
the country is so much dependent on financial conditions 
determinable by that kind of trading, and that the credit 
status of the nation must be so much involved in Wall 
Street speculation; for history shows that -panics and 
depressions start in Wall Street. This has been shown 
in the financial and commercial happenings since the 
middle of last year. The mass of the people have gone 
on raising crops, manufacturing goods and trading in 
commodities and finished products with confidence in the 
future. There would not have been any-recession in 
industry and trade had it not been for the sinister ques- 
tionings and doubts that have emanated from the security 
market centers—mainly those from Wall Street. The boom 
in stocks last fall was of Wall Street manufacture. The 
security market was dead. It must be galvanized into life. 
The big holders wanted to unload to save further carrying 
charges and to give speculation an uplift. Having no 
real basis for a boom in stocks, when powerful interests 
stood from under at the end of last year, the bull move- 
ment collapsed. The Wall Street operators have been 
dissatisfied ever since because of the scarcity of lambs 
to fleece—namely that portion of the dear publie that is 
in the habit of taking its fling on the ‘‘market.’’ 
Hence the speculators have become pessimistic, have ful- 
minated all sorts of distrust. This has affected manufac- 
turers and merchants to a degree and has caused interior 
banks to curtail their credits and caution their customers 
against expansion. The country at large was not aware 
that there was any trouble until a cloud of forebodings 
began to float abroad from Wall Street. That hotbed of 
speculation in paper margins: is the barometer of the 
country’s credit, but it would be better if it were less so. 

* ~ ” 

It is probable that, though the spring wheat outturn 
this year will show a considerable falling below a normal 
year’s total, the money return for the entire wheat crop 
of the United States will be sufficient to add greatly to 
the country’s cash resources. The price promises to 
average high enough to give growers a good profit on 
what will be raised. Winter wheat has turned out so 
well in the Southwest and in the middle belt east of 
the Mississippi river that a full average will be the 
result. Last year the spring wheat crop was a bumper 
one, and owing to the greatly reduced export demand 
there remains over in wheat and flour a surplus equiva- 
lent to 100,000,000 bushels. The last government esti- 
mate of the winter wheat crop for this year gives a 
result approximate to 415,000,000 bushels. The spring 
wheat crop is estimated at 213,000,000 bushels. With 
the surplus from that year added to the two totals of 
winter and spring wheat an approximate total of 728,- 
000,000 is the result. It is estimated that this amount 
will feed the people of the United States and leave 100,- 
000,000 to spare to foreign countries if they shall need 
that much or any part thereof. So it seems that this 
country will be self sustaining in the matter of bread- 
stuff, and there certainly is no danger of famine or the 
necessity for importations. During the last month the 
price of wheat has advanced as much as 20 cents a 
bushel, having recovered previous declines since the July 
1 government report of damage to the crop by drouth 
and hot weather in the Dakotas, eastern Montana and 
northern Minnesota, Wisconsin and northern Michigan, 
as well as in western Canada. The winter wheat farmers 
are beginning to sell wheat quite liberally, though if 
prices should further advance they might, as wheat. farm- 
ers usually do in such cases, hold back their wheat as a 
speculation. At any rate there seems little danger of 
low prices for wheat, and those who have it to sell will 
realize good profits on their crops. This should induce 
marked prosperity among the farmers of Texas, Okla- 
homa, large sections of Kansas, Nebraska, and winter 
wheat states further east. There is much promise in the 
winter wheat crop of this year, and in spring wheat so 


far as the result may go. Wheat, oats, rye and barley 
will be sufficient this season, despite all fears and draw- 
backs, to start the wheels of fall traffic and trade. 


* * 


The greater loss to the wheat crop in the Northwest 
has mostly narrowed down to North Dakota and the 
Canadian West, though in the last named country there 
are spots in which the crop is a good average, sometimes 
even large. The Minneapolis Journal claims to have 
spent ten days in the examination of crop conditions in 
the Northwest. That paper says that Minnesota has been 
favored beyond its earlier fears. All crops are generally 
good within her borders. It is predicted that Minnesota 
will produce from 75,000,000 to 80,000,000 bushels this 
season. The oats crop will be fair to good, and barley 
will be fair. Minnesota will have plenty of hay over 
most of its area. The corn crop is excellent and the 
area planted large. South Dakota will raise a fair to 
good crop of all kinds of grain, and has promise of a 
full corn crop. The hay erop in that state is not heavy, 
but there will be sufficient to maintain its important 
dairy interests. North Dakota is the exception among 
the northwestern states. It is estimated that 40,000,000 
bushels of wheat is on the ground, but some 
will not be harvested because many of the farmers will 
plow up much that promises not to be worth cutting. 
There will be some good wheat in spots in that state. 
North Dakota still has its flax crop, which can be brought 
to a full yield if rains come soon enough. One of the 
serious losses will be of the fodder crops. This shortage 
will compel some of the farmers to sell their horses and 
cattle. The statement was made that if the extreme heat 
should keep aloof for a week in Minnesota and South 
Dakota, and until August in North Dakota, there would 
be a probability that the wheat outturn for the three 
states would be 150,000,000 bushels; but since this esti- 
mate was made there has been another hot wave in 
North Dakota and Canada, which has cut down the 
estimate for North Dakota to 40,000,000 bushels. 


* * * 


It is claimed in certain quarters that the cement indus- 
try within recent years had made more rapid progress 
than any other in the world’s history. Up to within a 
month or more the cement business had shown some 
depression, but for several weeks it has revived in a 
marked degree. There has come a broadening of the 
market and a distinct advance in prices. There are also 
manifest indications of still greater activity. 

* * * 

The Pullman Company has under construction five com- 
plete steel trains for the Twentieth Century Limited run 
between New York and Chicago by way of the New 
York Central lines. They will be placed in service within 
a short time. These steel cars will cost more to operate 
than the old style of wooden cars because of their in- 
creased weight. The cars now in operation weigh about 
120,000 pounds each. The new steel cars will weigh 
about 140,000, or an increase of 20,000 pounds to the 
ear and 160,000 for the entire train. 


* & 


Late reports of the condition of the national banks 
received by the controller of the currency indicate that 
such institutions throughout the country are in a strong 
position. New York banks have been making large 
gains in deposits, while loans have been cut down, which 
has considerably strengthened the legal reserves. In the 
middle West there has been headway made in reaching 
a sound condition prior to the crop moving period. Legal 
reserves have increased in many of the interior cities, and 
the same is true in several of the leading cities of the 
South. 

* * * 

Fruits and nuts valued at $458,000,000 have passed 
through the ports of the United States during the last 
ten years. Of the total $285,000,000 represents the 
value cf imports from foreign countries, $156,000,000 in 
value of exports and $12,000,000 in receipts from non- 
contiguous territories of the United States, and $5,000,- 
000 in shipments to such territories. The value of fruits 
and nuts imported into and exported from the United 
States in the fiseal year ended June 30 was in round 
numbers $55,000,000, of which about one-third repre- 
sented exports. Domestic production of raisins and 
citrus fruits and nuts within a comparatively few years 
has supplemented imports of such fruits to a large de- 
gree. Comparing the imports of the year just ended 
with those of one or two decades ago imports of fruits 
and nuts as a whole have increased from $21,000,000 in 
1890 and $10,000,000 in 1900 to about $36,000,000 in 
1910. Oranges, which in 1890 showed a total importa- 
tion of $2,000,000, had by 1900 decreased to $1,000,000, 
and by 1919 to less than $100,000 in value. Raisins im- 
ported in 1890 were valued at $2,000,000, in 1900 at 
$500,000 and in 1910 at less than a third of a million 
dollars. Prunes imported in 1890.showed @ value of 
$1,750,000; in 1900, $48,000, and in 1910. a.,value, less 
than in either of the preceding years. There was also 
a marked: decrease in-importations of lenions in the two 
decades. On the other hand, iniportations’ of bananas 
inereased from a value of $4,666,000 in 1890 to $6,000,- 
000 in 1900 and nearly $12,000,000 in 1910. There has 
been a notable increase in exportation in several kinds 
of fruits and nuts. Pate 


In spite of the howl of the Wall Street speculators 





about the recession of industrial activity, evidently the 
salary and wage earning classes in the western metropolis 
have not found out that anything is the matter with the 
finances or business of the country, if the savings bank 
record is a criterion of earnings and thrift. Saving de- 
posits in the Chicago banks are increasing to a notable 
extent, even in this midsummer time, the ratio of increase 
having been greater since July 1 than in June. In 
Chicago and at the East some of the bankers and brokers 
attribute the gain in savings deposits to the disinclina- 
tion of the thrifty earning class to invest in corporate 
securities in the unsettled state of the market that for 
some time has prevailed. One Chicago bank lately re- 
ported that of its $20,000,000 of savings deposits, which 
averaged $385 to each account, at least two-thirds be- 
longed to the working people. This should show that 
there has been no falling off in the earning power of 
Chieago’s masses. 
# 

The Southern Commercial Congress since 1790 has eol- 
lected and compiled statistics from authoritative sources 
which show the dependence of the United States on cot- 
ton for the maintenance of the national credit. The 
total value of all exports from 1790 to June 30, 1909, 
had been $47,991,224,405. The total balance in favor of 
the United States during that period had been $6,436,- 
114,566. The total value of raw cotton exported during 
the same period of time had been $13,598,353,086. These 
figures were for raw cotton alone, at low vaiuation, leav- 
ing out of consideration manufactured cotton and cotton 
seed products. The purpose of the compilation has been 
to give cotton its rightful place, not as a sectional con- 
sideration, but as a factor in national economies. 


More national banks were organized in June of this 
year than in any other month since September, 1907, with 
the exception of June last year. Late in June forty 
national banks were licensed, making 181 for the half- 
year against a total of 320 for the whole of 1900, 323 
in 1908 and 490 in 1907. The controller of the currency 
now is exercising especial vigilance in preventing the 
formation of unnecessary banks, a step which is receiv- 
ing the hearty commendation of the financial community. 
Already there are 7,170 national banks, against 3,617 
in 1900, while the authorized capital of these institutions 
exceeds $1,000,000,000, as contrasted with $616,000,000 
a decade ago. 

* # x 

The report of the Bureau of Commerce and Labor, 
issued for publication on July 15, shows that during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, imports of foreign raw ma- 
terial and merchandise into the United States totaled 
a valuation of $1,557,854,854. Exports reached a value 
of $1,744,966,203. Thus the imports were larger than 
in any preceding year, and the exports larger than in any 
former years except in 1907 and 1908. The grand total 
of foreign commerce amounted to $3,302,821,057, and 
was greater than that of any preceding year except 1907, 
when the total was $3,315,272,503. The excess of exports 
over imports in the fiscal year 1910 was smaller than in 
any other year after 1906, having been $187,111,349 
against $351,090,880 in the fiscal year ended 1909, $666,- 
431,554 in 1908, $446,429,653 in 1907, $517,302,054 in 
1906 and $401,048,595 in 1905. This marked reduction 
in the excess of exports over imports was due to a falling 
off in the exportations of foodstuffs and an increase in 
the importation of manufacturers’ materials. The vaiue 
of foodstuffs exported in the eleven months for which 
detailed figures are available was $346,000,000 against 
$418,000,000 in the corresponding months of the pre- 
ceding year, and $490,000,000 in the corresponding 
months of 1908. On the import side manufacturers’ 
materials show an equally striking increase, their value 
in the eleven months ended with May of the present year 
being $793,000,000 against $608,000,000 in the corre- 
sponding months of 1909 and $517,000,000 in the like 
months of 1908. ‘The exports of foodstuffs showed a 
decline of 30 percent as compared to exports of that class 
of commodities in 1908, while the imports of manufac- 
turers’ materials advanced over 50 percent. Sawed lum- 
ber increased from $14,000,000 to $17,000,000; wood 
pulp, $8,000,000 to $11,000,000 and pulpwood from 
$3,650,000 to $5,500,000. 


* * * 


Money to the amount of $130,000,000 is annually paid 
in this country to manufacturers of candy, of which 
$30,000,000 is profit. There are over 400 candy manu- 
facturers in the United States and a large number in 
Canada. The factories of the two countries give employ- 
ment to more than 50,000 wage earners. It requires 667,- 
000,000 pounds of sugar a year, with nuts, chocolate, 
milk and other ingredients, to make candy demanded by 
the consuming public. The people of the United States, 
comprising only 6 percent of the world’s population, use 
22 pereent of the world’s sugar, and even a greater ratio 
applies to the American and Canadian consumption of 
confectionery. 

* * * 

The late fortnighty review issued by the American 
Railway Association shows that on July 14 there were 
18,180 more surplus cars in the United States and Canada 
than on June 22, when the previous report was issued. 
The net surplus of cars on the last date named was 
143,824, the largest figure reported since August, 1909. 
Of the total surplus 5,467 were box cars, 8,013 coal and 
gondola cars'and 4,700 flat.and miscellaneous cars. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General, 


At the National Wool Growers’ Convention and National 
Sheep Show at Portland, Ore., January 4 to 7, 1911, inclu 
sive, at which attendance of fully 25.000 delegates and 
others interested is expected, the attendance is to include 
1,000 Angora goats, 5,000 sheep and the appropriate comple- 
ment of sheep dogs, the goats and sheep valued at $50,000. 

Seventy-five carloads of peaches and plums, nearly 
2,000,000 pounds of fruit, left Sacramento, Cal., for the 
East and points in Canada, July 13, the largest shipment 
of fruit ever sent from the Sacramento valley. 


With the object of buying large tracts of Colorado land 
on which to settle deserving poor families, an association 
formed by Miss Jane Addams, Rev. Lyman Abbott, Jacob 
Riis, William J. Bryan and others is in correspondence with 
land owners, educators and business men. Forty-acre farms 
and garden tracts will be sold to. people without means on 
installments at fair interest for a long time or upon pay- 
ments of a share of the crops each year. 

Employees who have been in the service of the Texas 
Ceatral railroad twenty years will each be given a year’s 
salary by H. K. McHarg, of Stamford, Conn., who recently 
sold his interest in that road. In addition to this gift every 
conductor, brakeman and porter on the entire line of almost 
300 miles will receive a month’s salary, the latter awards 
amounting to about $40,000. 


After drifting westward 1,100 miles through the Sargasso 
sea, the famous derelict Crown, a Norwegian bark, aban- 
doned in midocean last Christmas during a voyage from 
Nova Scotia to Brazil, has been sighted and photographed. 

At Wakefield, Mass., July 14, a member of the United 
States marine corps in rifle practice at 800 yards scored 
thirty-one consecutive bullseyes. At 500 yards a member of 
a Massachusetts regiment scored 116 bullseyes, nearly doub- 
ling the previous world’s record. 

In the fiscal year ended June 30 last 1,041,570 immi- 
grants reached this country, the first time the million mark 
has been reached in many years. Nearly 25,000 wouldbe 
immigrants were denied admission. 

Within the next four years New York city will spend 
$25,000,000 on its water tunnel. Largely it will be bored 
through solid rock and will run eighteen miles under the 
city at depths varying from 100 to 600 feet. 

To successful contestants in the great International Avia- 
tion Tournament to be held at Garden City, Long Island, 
in October next, $50,000 cash prizes will be awarded, in addi- 
tion to trophies and other prizes. The promoters of the 
tournament intend to build at Garden City the largest grand- 
stand ever erected in this country. War in midair will be 
demonstrated at the tournament when American and Euro- 
pean aviators will meet in mimic conflict and make the 
fighting as vivid as possible without too great danger to the 
combatants. 

Henderson, Union and Wexford counties, Kentucky, were 
damaged July 15 to the extent of $2,000,000 by a cloud- 
burst. In Henderson county alone 50,000 acres of tobacco 
were destroyed, and cattle, sheep and hogs were swept away 
by the floods which followed. 

Figures of the crops already matured in Texas, estimates 
of which were published July 17, place the total value at 
$120,000,000, exclusive of the state’s cotton crop. 

To harness the waters of the Colorado river at Marble 
Falls, Tex., a $25,000 reinforced concrete dam will be com- 
pleted within three months. 

With terminals at Butte, Mont., and San Francisco, the 
route of the new Butte, Boise & San Francisco Railroad 
Company, capitalized at $25,000,000, will run diagonally 
through Montana, Idaho, Oregon and California. Cost of 
construction is estimated at $40,000 a mile. 

With 982 cabin passengers stowed between its decks, the 
Lusitania, of the Cunard line, which sailed from New York 
July 16, carried off the palm of the world’s largest pas- 
senger list. 

With the American flag flying from his steering gear, 
Oscar Tamm, of Tamms, Ill., in an automobile crossed the 
arctic circle at a point believed to be 250 miles north of 
Pitea, Finland, July 2, the first invasion of the arctic by 
motor power. His speedometer registered an average of 175 
miles a day. 

Stone implements of husbandry and warfare, believed to 
be about 700 years old, have been exhumed near the mouths 
of the Topango and Temescal canyons, at Santa Monica, 
Cal., by geological students from Stanford university. 

Work will begin at once on the Grover Cleveland memo- 
rial at Princeton, N. J. More than $73,000 of the necessary 
$100,000 has been subscribed. The memorial will be in the 
form of a tower, of silver stone, 75 feet high and 40 feet 
square at the base. 


It is estimated that 15,000 cars of 9,500,000 to 10,000,000 
boxes of apples suitable for eastern markets will be shipped 
from commercial orchards in Washington, California, Colo- 
rado, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Utah this season. The 
market value of this crop is placed at from $27,000,000 to 


$29,000,000. 
Washington. 

Treasury Department officials have discovered new counter- 
feit issues, one of a $2 silver certificate and one of a $10 
gold certificate. The former is clumsily made, without check 
letter and treasury number, and the figure “2” is imprinted 
in purple instead of blue ink. The latter is of the series 
of 1901, plate number 150 and check letter “‘D,”’ and bears 
the signatures of W. T. Vernon and W. T. McClurg and the 
portrait of Hillegas. 


According to statistics gathered by the United States 
geological survey, the total expenditure in building opera 
tions in 128 principal- cities was $930,520,713. New York 
rauks first in the increase of building operations in 1908 
and 1909 and in the number of buildings. Chicago takes 
the lead in the great number of stone and cement structures 
built in 1909 and in the value of wooden buildings con- 
structed. New York leads in the greatest number of brick 
buildings and in the cost of fire-resisting buildings, Chicago 
being second in these two instances. 

Reports of the Department of Commerce and Labor on 
the cost of living of families of moderate incomes in Ger- 
many during 1907 and 1908 show that the average annual 
income, of 853 families was $521.72, while the average 
annual expenditure was $531.70, resulting in an average 
deficit of $9.98. 

Twenty years ago the imports of fruits and nuts were 
more than five times as great as the exports, the former 
being valued at $21,000,000, while the latter were valued 
at only $4,000,000. During the last fiscal year the imports 
of this sort had increased to $36,000,000, while the exports 
had gone up in value to $19,000,000. 

In 1890 the United States imported $2,000,000 worth of 
oranges ; in 1910, less than $100,000 worth; while more than 
$2,900,000 worth was exported last year, as compared with 
about $250,C00 in 1900. 


Statisties compiled by A. G. Seyfert, United States consul 
at Owen Sound, show that the total agricultural develop- 
ment of Canada for the year 1909. was 30,000,000 acres of 
land yielding crops valued at $532,000,C00, an increase of 
more than $100,000,000 over the previous year. During 
1909 Canada imported goods to the value of $300,000,000 
and exported goods valued at $224,000,000. 


Army horses may be marked by a numerical or alphabet- 
ical designation tattooed on the inside of the upper lip 
instead of by numbers placed on the hoof, which wear off 
in about four months. 


In the future the War Department will decline to assist 
in the collection of instalment debts of enlisted soldiers 
unless the obligation was incurred with the knowledge and 
consent of the officer commanding the company or detach- 
ment to which the debtor belongs. 

Preliminary surveys now under way are in anticipation 
of establishment of a 200,000-ton naval coaling plant at the 
Puget Sound navy yard, Bremerton, Wash., at a Cost of 
$2,000,000. Provision is to be made for storing coal sub- 
merged in salt water. 


President Taft is reported to have ordered the establish- 
ment of from ten to twenty experimental postal savings 
banks in different parts of the country, to be in operation 
by October 1. 


Details of the itinerary of the European cruise of the 
Atlantic fleet were made public July 15. The various craft, 
including battleships, cruisers, torpedo boats, destroyers, a 
supply ship and“a hospital ship, will rendezvous at some 
convenient point in the Atlantic ocean, and thence in four 
divisions will visit various European points designated. 
After the cruise the battleships will go to Guantanamo and 
the destroyers to San Juan. 


Orders were issued July 19 transferring, with only a few 
exceptions, the headquarters staff of the marine corps to new 
posts in different parts of the world. 


FOREIGN. 


Plans for the centennial celebration of Mexico's independ- 
ence, to continue through September next, include partici- 
pation of 10,000 troops—artillery, infantry and cavalry—of 
the Mexican army. Americans, notably, and all other resi- 
dent ,foreigners are taking an active interest in the coming 
celebration, which will be observed throughout the nation. 


Fifteen hundred delegates attended the eighth meeting of 
the International Railway Congress, which adjourned at 
Berne, Switzerland, July 16. Many American plans and 
suggestions were adopted during the sessions, some in prefer- 
ence to those submitted by representatives from other coun- 
tries. Franklin K. Lane, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and W. F. Allen, general secretary of the American 
Railway Association, were elected members of the permanent 
international commission. George W. Stevens, president of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company, was reélected a 
member of the permanent commission. 


After having received many courtesies during their stay 
at Marseilles, France, the 500 midshipmen on the battleships 
Iowa, Indiana and Massachusetts left that port July 16, 
bound for Gibraltar. American seamanship attracted much 
praise during the stay of the battleships in the French 
harbor. 


Capt. R. F. Scott, commander of the British Antarctic 
expedition, who designates December, 1911, as the time of 
his arrival at the south pole, left London, England, July 16, 
to join at a New Zealand point the exploring steamer 
Terra Nova. 


Wealthy sportsmen, scientists, invalids, social leaders and 
others are planning a leisurely cruise of the world by luxuri- 
ously appointed steamer, stopping as inclination may indicate, 
the cruise to last one year, starting next month from 
Bondon, England. The itinerary is to be timed to meet 
summer weather only. The cost for each person will be 
about $5,500, “exclusive of wines.” E 

During the first six months of 1910 importations into 
France increased-over the corresponding period of 1909 by 
$35,369,600. The increase in exports in the same period 
aggregated $47,386,200. 


Foreign students at the University of Paris, France, 
twenty years ago numbered 457; now 3,500 are studying 
in Paris, and of these 107 came from the United States. 

Western European time is to be adopted in France in place 
of the solar time of Paris, which is nine minutes slower and 
causes confusion and has been :the French standard for 
centuries. 

For the world’s fair to be held at Winnipeg, Manitoba, in 
1914, the Canadian government promised, July 12, through 
the premier, a grant of $2,500,000. <A similar amount is 
said to have been promised by the railroads and local 
Canadian governments. 

Chinese pirates in a settlement on the island of Colowan, 
near Hlongkong, reinforced by Chinese from the interior, 
came into armed conflict July 13 with Portuguese military 
and a Portuguese gunboat. Over 2,000 persons were en- 
gaged. The Chinese were severely punished, many of them 
being killed. China has sent ten gunboats and 1,200 soldiers 
to assist the Portuguese. Several students have been rescued 
after months of captivity by the outlaws. 

July 22, 1911, is the date set for the coronation of King 
George V of England. 

In celebration of the five hundredth anniversary of the 
battle of Tannenberg, in which the Polish and Lithuanian 
army defeated and broke the power of the Teutonic Knights 
of the Cross, a three days’ national Polish festival was held 
at “racow, Galicia, beginning July 15. Over 30,000 Polish- 
American citizens of Chicago had an outing Saturday after- 
noon, July 16, in honor of the day. 

At London, England, July 15, an oil ‘company with 
$20,000,000 capital was formed by American and British 
capitalists. British members have shipped $5,000,000 cash 
to America to purchase or procure options on every availahle 
oil producing property in Oklahoma, from which state the 
building of the largest pipe line in the United States is 
planned. 


Combination war automobile and motor boat has been 
-nvented by an engineer at Lauffen, Germany, for use in 
the German army. The motor is instantaneously change- 
able so that it may be attached to a screw propeller. The 
car is armored with changeable piates which may be set up 
for protection at any point. 

Dirigible war balloons 390 feet long, especially fitted for 
dropping explosives, with a capacity of 14,300 cubic meters 
of gas and a carrying power of more than five tons, will be 
built at Graefrath, Germany. 

Notices of the termination of commercial treaties one year 
hence have been dispatched by Japan to European countries, 
including Great Britain. 


Carlos E. Restrepo, vice president of the Colombian house 
of representatives, was elected president of the republic of 
Colembia, July 15, to succeed Gen. Ranon Gonzales-Valencia, 
who was chosen to fill the unexpired term of President 
Rafael Reyes after the latter left the country. 


Sixty thousand dollars has been offered as a prize to the 
aviator who shall first fly from Brieg, Switzerland, above the 
Simplon pass to Milan, Italy. 

Data published July 17 show that the state of Coahuila, 
Mexico, produces an average of 300 tons of guayale rubber 
daily. Factories at or near Torreon, that state, produced 
6,288,678 pounds of rubber, worth $6,000,000, in the first 
four months of this year, and employed 11,428 laborers and 
a clerical force of 1,143. 

One person was killed and twenty injured by an earth- 
quake at the village of Uttenheim, Austria-Hungary, July 13. 

Over 750,090 people, including many American tourists, 
witnessed the annual military review at Longchamps, 
France, July 14, in celebration of the anniversary of the 
fali of the bastile. 


At Cetinje, Montenegro, during the week beginning 
August 14 a golden jubilee of the beginning of the reign of 
Prince Nicholas will be held. John R. Palandech, of Chi- 
cago, has been chosen as delegate to represent the Servian 
organizations of America. During the jubilee week Servians 
and others in various parts of the United States will 
celebrate. 


United States-Labrador postage stamps, in 25- and 50-cent 
and $1 denominations, with a face value of $400,000, in the 
possession of a pawnbroker, have been seized by representa- 
tives of the federal government at Montreal, on suspicion 
that they are forgeries. 


At London, England, an organization, for the present to 
be known as the Academic Committee of the Royal Society 
of Literature, has been formed to advance pure literature. 
it will have forty members eventually. At present there are 
twenty-seven members, among them being Alfred Austin, 
Austin Dobson, Edmund Gosse, Thomas Hardy, Henry 
James, Andrew Lang, Lord Morley, Sir Arthur Wing Pinero 
and George MacQulay Trevelyan. 

Dean C. Worcester, secretary of the interior for the 
Philippines, was set upon by renegade Moros on the island 
of Palawan, July 18, and escaped assassination only through 
the alertness of his bodyguard, who shot down the outlaws, 
killing three. 


Forty persons were injured in an accident on the Great 
Southern railway at Roscrea, Ireland, July 19. 

Arrangements for the establishment of a station at the 
foot of Mount Carmel, fn Palestine, seven miles from Haifa, 
are being made by the Jewish Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion for the purpose of putting the Jewish colonists and 
farmers of Palestine and neighboring colonies in position to 
carry on agriculture in a rational and progressive manner. 
The work has enlisted the liberal financial support of promi- 
nent American-Jewish citizens. 
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LATE LUMBER LAW 


CRUDE TURPENTINE PERSONAL PROPERTY. 


Crude turpentine that is collected in boxes cut in pine 
trees in a condition to be dipped up and used in the 
manufacture of spirits of turpentine and kindred prod- 
ucts is personal property. Crude turpentine in boxes 
includes “‘scrape,’’ resin and gum. Where crude tur- 
pentine collected in boxes is the subject of conversion, 
and its ownership is sufficiently alleged, the ownership 
of the trees or of the land is immaterial.—(Supreme 
court of Florida in Melrose Manufacturing Company vs. 
Kennedy, 51 So. 595.) 


HAULING AND STICKING LUMBER DIFFEREN- 
TIATED—NO LIEN FOR STICKING—SEPA- 
RATING LIEN FROM NONLIEN ITEMS. 


Under section 46 of chapter 93 of the revised statutes 
of Maine, which gives a lien for cutting, hauling, raft- 
ing and driving logs or lumber, the supreme judicial 
court of that state holds [Hutchins vs. Blaisdell, 75 
Atlantic Reporter, 291] that no lien is created for 
“sticking.” It says that the. evidence was barren of 
any explanation of the term, but it is familiar knowledge 
that it is the process of placing thin strips of wood be- 
tween layers of boards or timber, in order to secure a 
proper circulation of air and the consequent seasoning of 
the lumber without warping or decay. It is not a neces- 
sary incident of hauling, but a distinct and independent 
branch of work, that requires experience and skill in 
order to accomplish the best results. The work must 
be carefully done, and requires time, for lumber im- 
properly stuck may be greatly damaged. One crew may 
be, and often is, hired to haul, and another to stick. A 
man may be competent to do the one, but incompetent 
to do the other. A contract to haul would include load- 
ing and unloading, but would not be construed to include 
sticking, because not all lumber is required to be stuck, 
and a contract to haul and stick would not be fulfilled 
by simply hauling and unloading in piles. The, legisla- 
ture might well have provided a lien for such work, 
but it has not yet done so, and the court cannot create 
it. The contract in this case was to haul and stick the 
lumber for 60 cents a thousand. Whether or not the 
price could be apportioned was a matter of proof. The 
court sees no inherent difficulty in the proposition. Men 
familiar with the business could readily give their judg- 
ment of the proportion of the 60 cents on a 200-yard 
haul that should be applied to the hauling, and the pro- 
portion to the sticking. If the jury or court should 
decide that the ratio, for instance, were two-thirds and 
one-third, then the laborer would be entitled to a lien 
on the lumber to the amount of 40 cents a thousand. A 
laborer should not be deprived of his lien for services 
rendered in one class of work simply because he also 
rendered services in another for which there was no lien. 
It should make no difference whether the nonlien charge 
is separate or combined with the lien charge. If evi- 
dence can separate it, the laborer should not be deprived 
of his lien. At the same time it is true that, when the 
evidence in a given case shows that the laborer has so 
intermixed and interwoven the lien and the nonlien 
services that it is utterly impossible for the court to 
make any such distinction between the two kinds as 
would authorize a lien for judgment for any definite 
amount, the lien fails. 


VALIDITY OF CONTRACTS FOR OUTPUTS. 


A contract to purchase the entire output of a mill or 
plant, for a given and reasonable time, at a given price, 
the supreme court of Alabama says [McIntyre Lumber & 
Export Company vs. Jackson Lumber Company, 51 
Southern Reporter, 767] is valid, and so, likewise, is a 
contract to purchase the entire output of a certain prod- 
uct of a plant, such as all the heart lumber, at a cer- 
tain price, or all that the purchaser desires to take, at a 
certain price, would be valid. The mere fact that the 
amount of the product is uncertain or depends upon the 
will or efforts of the manufacturer, does not render the 
contract void. It is the fact that whether he will be 
bound depends upon his will or caprice that renders the 
contract void. All contracts for the entire output of a 
given plant or business, of course, as to amount pro- 
duced, depend more or less upon the will and efforts of 
the manufacturer; likewise does the amount of the pur- 
chase of all the materials a party may need in his busi- 
ness depend in a measure upon his will and efforts. Here 
there was an agreement on the part of one company to 
purchase all the crossties of a given kind manufactured 
by the other company, which was engaged in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing lumber, at a given price, until the 
purchaser ordered the manufacturer to make no more. 
It was true that the purchaser could terminate the con- 
tract at its pleasure, but it was required, as a part of 
this contract, to take all those ties on hand at that 
time, at the agreed price, and on the conditions fixed by 
the contract. It was likewise true that the. manufac- 
turer might have been unable to manufacture any ties 
of that kind,-or it might have had. the choice not to 
manufacture them if it willed, but, if it did manufac- 
ture them, then it was to sell to this purchaser and to 
no one else, and at this price and no other. After it 
had manufactured 1 or 1,000 of those ties, it was bound 
by the contract to sell them to this purchaser, and the 
purchaser was bound to take them at this price and 
under the conditions of the contract. There was nothing 
indefinite or uncertain, then. The contract was mutually 
binding on the parties, and was as definite and certain as 
any contract could be. All contracts or agreements of 
this nature are indefinite and uncertain in their in- 
cipiency, but if they are capable of being made certain, 











and are made certain by words or deeds of the parties, 
they are thereafter binding on both parties. 





CONSTRUCTION OF DEED OF TIMBER SINGLE 
DIAMETER AT THE STUMP. 


A deed conveyed “all the pine timber 12 inches in diameter 
at the stump, now standing, growing and being situated 
upon” certain described land, the purchaser to have ten 
years in which to cut and remove the*timber. The grantors 
contended that they did not by their deed sell timber of 
greater dimensions at the stump than 12 inches, and 
asked that the deed be so construed. The court of civil 
appeals of Texas, however, holds [Havard vs. Carter-Kelly 
Lumber Company, 125 Southwestern Reporter, 928] with 
the purchaser that what the latter got by the deed was 
title to the timber 12 inches: in diameter and over at the 
stump. The court quotes with approval from a very simi- 
lar North Carolina case [Dennis Simmons Lumber Com- 
pany vs. Corey, 140 N. C., 462] wherein it was said that 
it could not for a moment be supposed that the purchaser 
would enter into a contract to cut trees exactly 12 inches 
in diameter for $2,000, payable within five years, with the 
privilege of ten years to cut them. Such a contract, to say 
the least of it, would be anomalous. The parties surely did 
not contemplate that so uncertain an interest in the trees 
should pass. The purchaser could not well know that there 
were any trees of that exact dimension in this forest, and if 
any, how many were there, or that any would attain that 
growth within the period named; nor could it be imagined 
for what purpose trees of that particular size would be 
needed, or why the time for cutting them was extended 
throughout so long a period. The evident purpose was to 
preserve the small standing trees until they had grown to 
sufficient size to be valuable as timber, and to prevent 
the forest being u arily d ded 








CONTRACT CONSTRUED AS ONE FOR AGENCY AND 
NOT PURCHASE OF PRODUCT OF MILL. 

A company that operated a saw mill, the product of 
which was for sale, was not financially full-handed nor 
favorably situated otherwise to promote the sale of the 
mill’s product and to facilitate the collection of the 
proceeds of the sale thereof. On the other hand, a lum- 
ber company was favored in these respects. In this 
state of circumstances the lumber company engaged to 
furnish the saw mill company orders ‘‘at current prices, 
suitable to cut all of their (the sawmill company’s) logs 
into,”” for a stipulated period, ‘‘and to arrange for such 
financial assistance as the (saw mill) company may re- 
quire from time to time to operate the mill, to make all 
collections for timber and lumber, to render such assist- 
ance as may be possible in getting cars to move said 
lumber.”’ In consideration of these services the sawmill 
company contracted to pay to the lumber company $1 
a thousand feet for all lumber cut and shipped, regard- 
less of whether the orders were secured by the lumber 
company or accepted by the sawmill company without 
the service of the lumber company. It was also pro- 
vided that the latter class of orders should not be ac- 
cepted so as to confiict with the filling of the orders of 
the former class. When read in the light of the situa- 
tions and of what was assumed as obligations on their 
respective parts, the supreme court of Alabama says 


{Lindsey Lumber Company vs. Mason, 51 Southern Re- 
porter, 750] that there can be no doubting, even, that 
the purpose and manifest common intent was to create 
a relation of pringpal and agent, and in no event to con- 
stitute the lumber company a purchaser of the cut of 
the mill. Aside from anything else, the employment of 
the word “orders,’’ as therein contexed, put the matter 
beyend all cavil. Clearly the services in that regard 
contemplated the inducing of third persons to buy the 
product of the mill. Other features, such as the stipu- 
lation for compensation for the services to be rendered 
by the lumber company, obviously negatived any intent 
whatever to sell the product to it. The provision with 
respect to the current market price was inserted in the 
sole interest of the sawmill*company, evidently to pro- 
tect it from orders, taken or received by the lumber 
company, based on a price below the current market 
price. There was nothing in the contract to warrant an 
insistence that a sale of the cut of the mill to the lum- 
ber company was at all contemplated. 


WHAT IS INCLUDED IN TERM “LUMBER’’—CLASSI- 
FICATION OF CROSS-TIES. 


“Lumber,” the United States circuit court of appeals, fifth 
circuit [American Tie & Timber Company, Limited, vs. Kan- 
sas City Southern Railway Company, 175 Federal Reporter, 
28] holds is a generic word of indefinite meaning. In one 
contract or written paper, in the light of the context, it might 
be more comprehensive than in another contract or writing 
where the context might tend to limit its meaning. When 
unlimited by surrounding circumstances or by the context 
the word includes many specific things. Chief Justice Cole 
said in Williams vs. Stevens Point Lumber Company, 72 
Wis., 487, the word “lumber” includes “any timber sawed 
or split for use.’’ The Century dictionary gives the same 
definition: “Timber, sawed or split for use, as beams, joists, 
planks, staves, hoops and the like.” The definitions in other 
dictionaries do not vary greatly from this. Lath are said 
to be lumber in Babka vs. Eldred, 47 Wis., 189; shingles 
are said to be included in the word, as used in a statute 
[Gross vs. Hiden, 53 Wis., 543], and lumber is said to 
include fence posts in Ryan vs. Guilfoil, 13 Wash., 373, and 
the court observed: “It matters not whether they are split 
through the medium of a maul and wedge or through the 
medium of machinery in a mill; they are in either case 
manufactured from timber.’’ There are other cases indicat- 
ing the generic character of the word: Sands vs. Sands, 
74 Me., 239; Bondur vs. Le Bourne, 79 Me., 21. The cases 
that deal with the meaning of the word “lumber” indicate 


that it may mean anything manufactured out of the log. 


with saw, ax, maul and wedge, or machine, for building 
houses, bridges, fences, or railroads. After the product 
leaves the log for commercial use, if it is suitable for any 
of these purposes, it may be denominated “lumber,” as the 
word is used in this country. It was error to instruct the 
jury, as matter of law, that the word “lumber” as used in 
certain tariff schedules did not include railway cross ties. 
It might be true that the railway companies could have 
designated them as a separate commodity, but they would 
have been required to fix the lumber rate for their trans- 
portation. The classification of railway crossties in a di? 
ferent class from other lumber, imposing upon them a 
higher rate, has been held to be unjust discrimination. 








THE LUMBERMAN POET — 








DeErtRoIT, MicH., July 20.—When we 
arrived here last Saturday morning, 
on time and in good shipping con- 
dition, it was to find all Detroit 
wearing cracked ice and a towel on 
its head and enveloped in a uni- 
versal grouch. Detroit had just 
passed through an Elks’ convention 
and emerged on the other side in the 
bewildered and astonished manner 
of a man who has received a little 
of the overflow of a lumber camp 
argument without having previously 
been made acquainted with the 
easus belli—which, freely trans- 
lated, means not hep to whose 
mackinaw was swiped or veracity 
questioned, 

This grouch originated at the 
clerk’s desk, radiated to the news- 
stand, spread its pernicious influence 
to the cafe and then wandered out 
on Woodward avenue seeking whom 
it might devour. When a _ hotel 
clerk has had nine hours sleep out 
of a possible eighty he should be 
forgiven many things. To err is 
human, to forgive—exceptional. This 
grouch is mentioned merely to afford 
a contrast and to show the influence 
of a lumbermen’s convention. 

For no grouch can last more than 
three rounds against a bunch of 
lumbermen out for pleasure and 
business and pleasure. It is quickly 
uppercut by the plate glass smile of 
George-Wilson Hyphen Jones, late of 
Utica, N. Y., and early of Chicago, 
Ill, left. jabbed by the philosophy 
of Jim Moorehead, of Missouri, wob- 
bled by the warbling of Mark 
Ambler, of Detroit, Mich. and 





knocked down and out by the pres- 


ence of our better two-quarters, 
Lord bless ’em! Any woman whose 
husband goes to a lumber conven- 
tion without her has grounds for 
divorce. 

As the First Arrival and advance 
agent of the camp followers who 
were to attend the twenty-first an- 
nual convention of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
we were properly welcomed and en- 
tertained. Detroit is a great and a 
busy city. On the day of our ar- 
rival we were struck by the large 
number of automobiles on the streets 
of this fair city—although we were 
missed by a few. Detroit makes 
more automobiles than any other 
city in the world, and each make is 
the best what there is. All over this 
fair land of ours we are mortgaging 
the family cradle and the cream 
separator and sending the money to 
Detroit for gasoline-eating choo-choo 
buggies. The automobile craze is 
upon us, and Detroit has taken a 
position where a milking stool and 
a 14-quart. pail will be of the most 
service. 

We desire to acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to Mr. Jack Barrymore 
Vivian and that other grand old 
man, G. Washington Whipple, for 
invitations to ride in one of the 
blooming things and to assure our 
wife and the insurance companies 
that this column, previous engage- 
ments and a qaution for which we 
have been often commended pre- 
vented. We are glad to print their 
names now and will be pleased to 
publish their obituaries when the 
earbureter gets short-circuited with 





the steering knuckle. 


The twenty-first annual conyen- 
tion of Carroll F. Sweet and Arthur 
L. Holmes has been a great success. 
The day on the river has demon- 
strated that it is possible to hold a 
convention on water. The reputa- 
tion of Detroit as a summer town 
brought to this city some of our 
most distinguished lumbermen and 
lumberwomen. In Detroit life is 
worth living—so much so that it is 
a wonder that so many Detroit 
people drive automobiles. 

Many sister states vied with each 
other in sending delegations to the 
Michigan convention. Pennsylvania 
had a party of thirty-two and Wis- 
consin a party of seventeen. Penn- 
sylvania plumed itself regarding its 
party of thirty-two. Personally we 
prefer a party of seventeen to a 
party of thirty-two, but they were 
both nice girls. And as for the 
beauties of Detroit concerning which 
the world hears so much—they were 
also present. 

The city of Detroit is a great con- 
vention town. The lumbermen of 
Detroit are great hosts. If Detroit 
is wise it will delegate to its lum- 
bermen the job of entertaining all 
conventions, regardless whether the 
delegates sell lumber or dental sup- 
plies or harvesting machinery. Not 
that Detroit is not wise. For in- 
stance, in Detroit they always give 
you Canadian money in change so 
you will have to spend it before you 
leave town. 

The Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association has had a good 
time in Detroit. And that certainly 
satisfactorily answers the question, 
What are we here for? 
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THE COAL TRADE 











Strikes and the fear of strikes have operated to make 
this a peculiar year in the coal trade. Ordinarily this 
is a time when little is being done and a most pro- 
nounced dullness prevails in all lines. The retail men 
leave such business as exists and go to their annual 
conventions, incidertally looking after their winter’s 
supply on the way, and usually are able to get the 
lowest prices of the year on bituminous coals. The 
cessation of coal mining in the Southwest and in 
Tllinois, as well as in a great portion of Indiana, to 
this time has created an early shortage as compared 
with the average year, and has prevented much of what 
has come to be known as the ‘‘midsummer dullness.’’ 
Much of the threshing coal has been sold, but not all, 
by any means, the demand having been given some 
strength during the last week. As to buying for fall 
and winter needs, there has been a very general dis- 
position to- postpone until the settlement of wage dis- 
putes in the fields still idle increases the chance of 
lower prices. Meantime the demand for the actual 
necessities has been just about sufficient to keep the 
mines at work busy, and the prices have remained at 
very moderate elevation, considering the number of 
mines stili idle. 

That the season of present prices is near a close, 
however, there are many indications. In the first 
place, the remainder of the demands for threshing can 
not be much longer delayed without danger of not 
getting it at all. The prolongation of the strike until 
there seems to be an almost certain famine of cars, and 
the surety of a rush to have orders filled for winter’s 
demands, promise that there will be much coal sold 
and more wanted before the mines can supply it. In 
Indiana, where two-thirds of the mines are working 
pending a final settlement, there has been a splendid 
trade because of the idleness in Illinois, and the mines 
in the central Indiana fields already have complained of 
a lack of cars to fill orders. Added to the enlarged 
demand and the inability to supply it promptly, the 
heavy rains of the last week in Indiana had the effect 
of closing down several of the largest mines until 
the water could be pumped out. 

It can not be expected that prices will be lower 
for a good many reasons. The advance in wages and 
other expenses around the mines, the more costly con- 
ditions that have been granted the miners, the fact 
that consumers have been buying only from day to 
day in the hope of resumption, added to the fear of 
an early winter and the certainty of a brisk demand 
at an early date, foreshadow only disappointment to 
those who look for lower prices. The cost of mining 
lias grown at least 7144 cents, the new freight rates to 
Chicago are 10 cents higher than last year, and the 
operator will feel that he ought to have some margin 
for the increased cost of running his mines. When the 
Illinois mines resume, naturally the millions of dollars 
spent in new equipment will be added to the invest- 
ment on which interest must be paid, and other con- 
siderations increase the belief that the retailer who 
gets his coal this year within 25 cents of last year 
will be doing better than the average. 

The slump of two weeks ago disappeared entirely 
last week, and the stiffening of the market that came 
with the fear that there would be no agreement ke- 
tween the operators and miners of Indiana has even 
inereased since the announcement that an agreement 
was probable. The only point of difference, the fining 
clause, was referred to a vote of the miners of the 
state, and upon that vote depends the continuance of 
work or the declaration of a strike. It is believed that 
there will not be a strike in Indiana, yet the prices of 
coals are stronger, and the strange feature of the situa- 
tion is that for mine run, screenings and lump prac- 
tically the same price is asked and paid. The lowest 
quotations of Sullivan and Greene county lump are but 
10 cents above the quotations for screenings, the prices 
f. o. b. Chicago being $2.10 to $2.15 and $2 to $2.15, 
respectively. Clinton lump f. o. b. Chicago ranges 
*2.10 to $2.15; screenings, $2 to $2.15, and mine run, 
$1.95 to $2. As a matter of fact, few mines are of- 
fering any mine run, on account of the ability to get 
he higher prices for both the other grades. Many of 
he Indiana mines are making only 14-inch lump, and 
screenings. At this time last year screenings were 
bringing but. about half the prices now secured, rang- 
ng about 65 cents last July, 40 cents last August, and 





later in the season the price was.as low as 20 cents. 


Another effort at settlement has been pending be- 
tween the Illinois coal operators and the international 
board of the United Mine Workers, at the suggestion 
of the national president, T. L. Lewis. The matters in 
dispute were placed before the international board 
by the operators and miners of Illinois, then a com- 
mittee of five operators and five members of the 
miners’ board not from Illinois was appointed, and 
has the differences under consideration. A decision of 
some kind that will result in resumption is the hope, 
but is not yet a certainty. The resumption of work 
in Illinois will be, for a great part, delayed by the 
installation of the safety appliances required by the 
new law, so that even the earliest possible resump- 
tion will hardly be in time to afféct prices unfavorably. 

Smokeless coal consumers, too, are waiting for lower 
prices, which are not likely, inasmuch as the increased 
cost of production also applies to these coals. The 
lowest quotation for smokeless egg and lump at the 
mines is $1.50, the prevailing price being above that 
figure. By September, $1.75 is expected, as against 
$1.10 last year at the same time. With no reduction 
in freight or selling cost, it is. hard to see where any 
reduction in the present prices can be hoped for, Some 
of the retailers who were waiting on their customers 
are beginning to take this view of it and to inquire 
as to tonnage for their early wants. 

Coke maintains its strength, with supply and de- 
mand about equal, and anthracite remains about the 
same from week to week. 





COAL IN TEXAS. 


AvustTIN, TEx., July 18.—Dr. William B. Phillips, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Economie Geology of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, has made a conservative estimate, which 
has been concurred in by M. R. Campbell, of the United 
States Geological Survey, that the known deposits of coal 
in this state aggregate 8,000,000,000 tons and of lignite 
23,000,000,000 tons. At the rate of 10,000,000 tons a 
year this is enough fuel to supply the state for three 

_ thousand years. The average coal production during the 
last fourteen years has been only 769,134 tons and the 
production during 1909 was 1,144,108 tons, which indi- 
cates that it will be several years before the total produc- 
tion of coal and lignite will aggregate 10,000,000 tons. 

There are two coal producing districts in the state, 
one in the northern counties, Palo Pinto, Parker, Wise 
and Young, and the other in the southwestern counties, 
Maverick and Webb. The lignite producing counties are 
Bastrop, Fayette, Hopkins, Houston, Leon, Medina, Mi- 
lan, Robertson and Wood. Geologists believe the south- 
western coal belt extends a great distance along the Rio 
Grande river. There is an enormous territory in which 
no explorations have been made,-in some localities of 
which coal outcroppings are known to exist. A large 
part of the coal now -used in the state is imported from 
Alabama and Oklahoma, due to the fact that the native 
coal deposits have been given little attention because of 
lack of direct transportation between the coal fields and 
the industrial centers of the state. 


YELLOW PINE OUTPUT. 


Cut and Shipment.of 218 Mills in May 1909 and 
1910 Maintain Fairly Even Course— 
Appended Tables Show Details. 








Two hundred eighteen yellow pine mills reporting 
in May, 1909, and May, 1910, show an excess of cut 
over shipments in the formet month of 1.27 percent 
and in the latter month of 7.14 percent. The net increase 
in cut in May, 1910, over May, 1909, was 72,310,176 
feet, and the net increase in shipments was 63,187,547 
feet. The average cut of these 218 mills in May, 1909, 
was 1,402,714 feet, and in May, 1910, it was 1,734,412 
feet. Average shipments for the two months respec- 
tively were 1,420,699 feet and 1,710,559 feet. 

Stocks held by these mills June 1, 1910, were 
993,555,000 feet, as against 988,352,000 feet May l, 
1910; the stocks for the two months respectively being 
25.26 and 25.13 percent of the annual production. The 
production below normal was 21.06 January 1, 1910, 
and decreased regularly until April, when it was 11.13 
percent, and in May it was 11.88 percent below 
normal, Appended tables show by comparison the cut 
and shipments of the same 218 mills in May, 1909, and 
May, 1910: 

SHIPMENTS FOR 1909 Anp 1910. 








COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF MAY CUT AND 
CUT 








—_———_ SHIPMENT 

‘ haa .mills. 1909. 1910. Increase. Pe. ine. 1909. 1910. Increase. Pec. inc. 
wieeaan Ohtdinish 9 9,239,149 6,689,026 *2,550,1238 *27.60 8,797,776 7,012,826 11:785,450 *20.30 
APMMMBR s icic'sk sb o0-40 35 63,397,581 70,037,773 6,640,192 10.47 57,130,644 68,150,493 11,019, od 
Nethe. okie odes even 38  53:859.488  65,569.558 11,710,070 21.74 54,841,434 63,080,344 8,238,910 15. 
LOMA La Saisie arenes 64 95:714:917 134,683,586 38,968,669 40.71 111,659,001 133,688,104 22,029,103 19.73 
Mississippi ........... 36 43,119,056 55,288,436 12,169,380 28.22 40,268,529 50,479,147 10,219,618 ses 
NIGGER Se Soi bende 29 33,594,578 37,926,948 4,332,365 12.90 31,495,258 42,371,544 10,876, - 
Georgia and Florida... 7 6,866,956 7,906,579 1,039,623 15.14 5,519,643 8, 117,87 





2,598,231 47.07 








Totals ......s0-0: 218 305,791,725 378,101,901 


cent above 1909. *Decrease. 


74,860,299 24.48 
Net increase in cut, 72,310,176 feet, or 23.65 percent above 1909. 


309,712,285 372,899,832 64,972,997 20.98 
Net increase in shipments, 63,187,547feet, or 20.40 per- 




















1909 1910 
Cut Cut 

mong nan Pc. inc Cut Shi ts Nipped Pe. ine 
ss No. mills. _ Cut. Shipments. shipped. . inc. . . ine. 
rine Oklahoma. . "9 9,239,149 8,797,776 441,373 5.02 6,689, 0: 7, ated 1328-800 ‘oe 
wee ap SSaCeaeL pragmest Gamat, ite Genasose Soumnaue Sasoz1e 3. 

a ee 8 . , ’ ’ , . iO ’ '* * 7 ’ ° 
Louisiane bbe dedkae eee é 95,714,917 111,659,001 15,944,084 14.28 134,683,586 133,688,104 ‘ page y eis 
rags ah Suutong $0 UesS FST ES, ber Sroseaes | Gearrsat tHaatigot 910.9 

Al eeee ree eeeee ’ ’ ’ '. * , . , ' ’ ’ , . 
Genegie and Florida... 7 6,866,956 5,519,643 1,347,313 24.41 7,906,579 8,117,874 7211,295 . *2.60 





Totals ......es0- 218 305,791,725 309,712,285 13,00 


Excess shipments over cut, 3,920,560 feet, or 1.27 percent. 
° Decrease. + Cut less than shipped (totals: 1 


5,470 4.20 











378,101,901 ‘372,899,832 10,181,265 13.97 


Excess cut over shipments, 5,202,069 ‘teet, or 7.14 ‘percent. 


16,926,030 feet ; 1910—4,979,196 feet. 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


Best Use for Small Hickory. 

_Kpyskr, W. Va., July 11.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Would like to know through your columns if there is a very 
strong. demand for small white oak and hickory dimension 
stock, and if prices would justify a person manufacturing 
them exclusively in a locality in which large quantities of 
these woods abound. M. C. WINTERS. 

_[A very large amount of hickory is manufactured into 
dimension stock. At points where a good supply of 
small hickory timber is available handle, spoke and rim 
factories have been established and these use hickory and 
ash exclusively. Hickory timber is worth more when 
manufactured in this way than in any other, and if 
the correspondent can secure a reliable supply of timber 
he will be fully justified in putting in a plant of the 
character described. It is about the only way in which 
hickory can be utilized to the best advantage.—Epiror. } 














Inventory Costs. 


La Porte, IND., July 7.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
What information can you give relative to the compilation 
of lumber costs? For instance, in taking an inventory, do 
modern accountants use the price at which the lumber was 
Ease, paying no attention to weathering and dry- 

ilning and allowing the expense for these items to be taken 
care of in the item of “general expense” and charging it off 
at stated periods? Any light that you can throw upon this 
will .be greatly appreciated by us. 

THE Hopart M. CABLE COMPANY. 

{Where lumber is brought by a concern which subse- 
quently cuts it up and shapes it for its own uses, there 
necessarily is a considerable percentage of waste. Com- 
paring the superficial area of the finished pieces with the 
board measure of the stock purchased would show the 
exact percent of loss. The correspondent desires to 
know whether an effort should be made to charge up 
depreciation of stocks on hand from time to time, or to 
carry them on the inventory on the basis at which they 
were purchased. The latter is a method empléyed by 
practically all lumbermen. When lumber comes from 
the mill it is graded, tallied and put in pile. It is sub- 
sequently regraded, when taken from the pile, and there 
is a depreciation in quality from various causes and also 
loss in quantity due to shrinkage. 

The question opened up is interesting and the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN will be very glad to hear from those 
who have given this phase of the business their atten- 
tion.—EpITor. ] 





Lumber Production in the United States and Canada 
for the Last Three Years, 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 9.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
I am seeking some statistics on the total consumption of 
lumber and lumber products for last year in the United 
States and Canada. If you have any such statistics in an 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN kindly let me know, wit 
the amount of remittance necessary, or te you will send the 
goose or papers with your bill I will remit by return mail. 
f you have no such statistics, could you inform we where 
I could get them? JoHN B. Duryma. 

[No one issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN contains 
all the information desired, but it is possible to present 
the statistics in a very brief form. The total lumber cut 
of the United States in 1907 was 40,256,015,000 feet; 
in 1908 the production was considerably lighter, aggre- 
gating 33,224,369,000 feet. The cut for 1909 has not 
been officially reported, but it is thought to have been 
in excess of that of 1908. The production in Canada 
was 3,348,178,000 feet in 1909. This included reports 
from 1,409 manufacturers, which probably was not com- 
plete. This would give a total product for the two coun- 
tries ranging from 38,000,000,000 to 43,000,000,000 feet, 
the actual cut being contingent upon the state of trade. 

The Department of Commerce and Labor compiles 
statements of lumber production and these show the fol- 
lowing exportations for the last three calendar years: 


EXPORTS (BOARD FEET). 





907. 1908. 90 
CHewn 2....cc00 40,776,791 46,159,839 34,265,671 
Sawed ......... 545,187,000 406,258,000 434,985,000 
Boards etc...... 1,688,327,000 1,380,337,000 1,509,936,000 
Joists etc....... 86,152,000 22,137,000 25,427,000 
Totals..... 2,310,442,791 1,854,891,839  2,004,613,671 


* Given in cubic feet and estimated at eleven feet, board 
measure, for each cubic foot. 

In addition to the sawed and hewn lumber there was a 
considerable exportation of logs and round timbers, the 
aggregate value of which was in excess of $3,000,000 for 
each of the years; the value of which in 1907 was 
$3,542,215; 1908, $3,814,821, and 1909, $3,007,620. Other 
exports of forest products include shingles, shooks of all 
character, sash and doors, cooperage, moldings and house 
finishing, woodenware and wood pulp. The aggregate 
value of all exports of wood products in 1907 was $86,- 
082,714; 1908, $71,437,748, and 1909, $72,312,880, The 
United States imported from Canada in 1907, 894,591,000 
feet of lumber; in 1908, 764,138,000 feet; in 1909, 981,- 
618,000 feet. In addition to this export business the 
lumbermen of Canada probably shipped to other countries 
500,000,000 feet or more of lumber. The principal ex- 
ports are from the eastern provinces to England, and 
from the Pacific. coast mills to oriental ports.—EDIToR. | 


BBL L LL II I IS 


The Ferguson & Palmer Company, of Paducah, Ky., 
bought from John Gray, of Brownsville, Tenn., 13,000 
acres of timber lands situated about five miles north- 
west of Mercer, Tenn., for a consideration in the neigh- 
borhood of $65,000. The new owners will establish saw 
mills and construct six miles of narrow gage railroad. 
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JOINT COMPLAINT BY HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN AGAINST TWENTY-EIGHT RAILROADS. 


WasHineTon, D. C., July 20.—Six lumber concerns 
of Louisville, Ky., have filed a joint complaint with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission against the Louisville 
& Nashville and twenty-seven other railroads. The com- 
plainants ‘are the Norman Lumber Company, W. P. 
Brown & Sons Lumber Company, Louisville Point Lum- 
ber Company, E. B. Norman & Co., Edward L. Davis 
Lumber Company, Ohio River Sawmill Company. All 
are dealers in hardwood lumber at Louisville, and they 
buy their supplies of lumber principally in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi and Arkansas and they 
are secured largely from the small mills in thosé states. 

The point is made that in order to market their sup- 
plies there must be some point or points for concen- 
trating, sorting, rehandling and reconsigning said lum- 
ber for transportation to ultimate destination, and it is 
said that Louisville and the yards owned and operated 
by each of the above named firms have been selected and 
organized for that purpose, and large sums of money 
have been invested in their plants for that purpose. The 
further point is made that by reason of Louisville’s 
population of more than 275,000, and its geographical 
location, short-line mileage, and the many railroads 
entering that city, it is one of the principal business and 
shipping points situated on the Ohio river, and is known 
as one of the main gateways thereon; in fact, it is con- 
ceded that one of the largest industries of that city is 
the purchase, sale and rehandling of hardwood lumber 
for transportation from the southern states to points 
north and west of the Ohio river; that in addition to the 
large amount of capital invested in the business, at least 
95 percent of the lumber produced therein is transported 
to and from the city by railroad; it is still further 
pointed out that the markets accessible to the Louis- 
ville dealers are points north of the river, including 
the middle and northwestern states and points through 
Trenk Line and Central Freight Association territory. 

The claim is made that because of the unjust and 
unfair treatment and adjustment of rates for the trans- 
portation of hardwood lumber from the southern states 
to Louisville, and from that city to points beyond the 
Ohio river, and especially the failure and refusal of the 
defendant carriers serving the city and its shippers 
from the south to grant to them an equitable adjust- 
ment of freight rates and transit privileges, such as are 
accorded at other Ohio river crossings and gateways, and 
the refusal of the defendants to enter into traffic ar- 
rangements with each other by. which the complainants 


and other lumber dealers at Louisville could or should 
be granted such transit privileges as are accorded to 
other points on their lines, the shippers and dealers are 
subjected to unjust discrimination; also that undue and 
unreasonable preference and advantage are given to the 
shippers at other Ohio river crossings and gateways, 
competitors of the complainants, and that these con- 
stitute violations of the act to regulate commerce, and 
especially with reference to sections 2 and 3. 

It is claimed that the rates now charged on hardwood 
lumber by the defendants either by reason of their own 
or joint tariffs are extortionate and unreasonable. It is 
further stated that the defendant carriers have in force 
at various points upon their respective lines traffic ar- 
rangements with each other and participate in joint 
tariffs and freight rates for the transportation of lum- 
ber, applying from said southern states to Louisville and 
from Louisville to points beyond the Ohio as above men- 
tioned. 

It is claimed that in the transportation of lumber from 
the southern states to Memphis, Tenn., Evansville, Ind., 
and Cairo, Ill., each of the defendants whose lines are 
south of the Ohio river publishes and has in force through 
interstate tariffs establishing freight rates on lumber, 
with each other, applying to Memphis, Evansville and 
Cairo, and from those points to points north of the 
river, and that they have in force joint tariffs establish- 
ing rates on lumber from the southern states to Louis- 
ville and from Louisville to points north of the river; 
that the carriers authorize transit privileges at Mem- 
phis whereby lumber can be and is shipped by the 
dealers at Memphis from the southern points to Mem- 
phis, the freight charges paid, the lumber unloaded from 
the ears and stored in the distributing yards, then sorted 
and graded, with the privilege within 120 days of re- 
shipping out of Memphis to ultimate destination north 
of the river as above indicated, and at freight rates which 
represent the difference between the rates charged from 
the southern states to Memphis, and the through rates 
in effect from the same points in the southern states to 
points of ultimate destination north of the Ohio river, 
in Central Freight Association territory, as well as in 
the North and middle West, and that the rates thus 
charged to the Memphis dealers from the southern 
points are less than those charged to the Louisville 
dealers, thus giving to the Memphis lumber dealers who 
are complainants’ competitors the benefit of the through 
interstate rates. 


While this regonsigning arrangement and low freight 
rate are allowed to the dealers at Memphis and lower 
rates at Cairo and Evansville, such privileges and such 
lower rates are not allowed to any of the lumber dealers 
at Louisville, the latter being charged the flat rate into 
Louisville from the southern points and a flat rate out of 
Louisville to ultimate destination, which is considerably 
in excess of the rates charged to shippers and dealers at 
Memphis, Evansville or Cairo on lumber which may be 
shipped from the same points of origin to the same 
points of destination 

It is also claimed that there is an unfair adjustment 
on the part of the defendants from all points in the 
southern states to Cincinnati, Ohio, and from’ Cincinnati 
to points in Central Freight Association territory and 
trunk line territory as compared with the rate adjust- 
ment at Louisville from and to said points, in that the 
Cincinnati lumber dealer is given a lower rate than 1s 
granted to the Louisville dealer and reconsigning and 
transit privileges are also in effect at that point or at 
suburbs of Cincinnati. 

In order to carry on their business the complainants 
are compelled to purchase and ship lumber from any 
and all of the shipping points in the southern states from 
mills located at points most accessible to the forests, 
from which the miller acquires his logs to be sawed into 
timber, and inasmuch as these mills must be moved 
when the forests adjacent thereto become exhausted to 
other points upon the lines of the defendants in the 
same states where there are further supplies: 

Differences are shown which vary from 1% to 5% 
per cent a hundred pounds as against Louisville. 

They ask for the award of damages by the commission, 
after due hearing and investigation, and that the defend- 
ants be ordered to desist from the present violations of 
the act to regulate commerce, and that they be ordered to 
grant to them reconsignment privilege on shipments of 
hardwood lumber such as are granted at Memphis and 
other reconsigning points upon the lines of the re- 
spective defendants, and that just and reasonable rates 
shall be made for the transportation of hardwood Jum- 
ber from the southern states to Louisville, and from 
Louisville to points in Central Freight Association and 
Trunk Line territories and other points north and west 
of the Ohio river, and for the issuance of such rules and 
regulations on the part of the commission as will prevent 
the continuance of the present alleged unjust exactions 
and unjust discriminations. 





CURRENT RAILWAY ACTIVITY. 


MEXICAN HARDWOODS FOR CROSS TIES. 


Austin, TEex., July 16.—The hardwoods of tropical 
Mexico may come into general use for railroad cross ties 
in Texas and other parts of this country. The Santa Fe 
is preparing to make extensive experiments with the view 
of using ties from these woods for its system. The first 
shipment, 8,000 ties, will soon be delivered to it at Gal- 
veston. Embraced in the lot are sixteen varieties of 
hardwoods from the state of Chiapas, including mahogany 
and ebony. The other woods are of varieties peculiar to 
Mexico and about which comparatively little is known by 
the lumbermen of the United States. The Santa Fe has 
entered into a contract for the purchase and delivery of 
several million ties, to be cut from the forests that are 
situated in the territory tributary to the Pan-American 
railroad. It is stated that the delivery will be made in 
lots according to the needs of the road. The Santa Fe 
has been giving special attention to the crosstie feature 
of its property zor several years. Some time ago its chief 
tie expert visited Japan and other remote parts of the 
world in an investigation of the timber resources and 
their possibilities for the manufacture of cross ties for 
use upon the system. Its experts have made a careful 
research of the forests of Mexico with this same object 
in view and finally selected the tropical hardwoods of the 
state of Chiapas as offering the best and cheapest ties. 





DISCRIMINATION CHARGED. 


WasuHincton, D. C., July 19.—In the matter of the 
complaint of the Harbor City Wholesale Company, of 
San Pedro, Cal., the Interstate Commerce Commission 
states that upon a finding that Los Angeles was originally 
made a terminal rate point because of its proximity to the 
harbor of San Pedro and has since maintained that rate 
status, also upon the further finding that the actual and 
potential competition through the harbor of San Pedro 
contributes to the maintenance of the terminal rates at 
Los. Angeles, therefore it is held that the defendants 
are guilty of an unlawful discrimination against San 
Pedro in not making it also a terminal rate point. 

It is also pointed out in the decision handed down by 
the commission that a rate adjustment which deprives 
San Pedro of the benefit of its own geographical posi- 
tion while according the benefit of it to Los Angeles 
constitutes an undue discrimination. If actual or poten- 
tial water competition through the harbor of San Pedro 
is recognized by the defendants in the Los Angeles rates 
it can not lawfully be obscured in the rates to San Pedro 
itself. When one community leans upon another for 
its competitive rates, the benefit of such rates ought not 
to’be denied to the point where the competitive condi- 
tions exist. 

This decision is of special interest because of the 
large lumber interests at San Pedro. While the ecom- 
merce of the port aggregates over 1,000,000 tons a year, 


it is stated that from 80 to 85 percent of that amount 
consists of lumber and its products coming from the 
North Pacific ports. The commission states that it can 
see no reason for the failure of the defendants to make 
San Pedro a terminal point unless it be that Los Angeles 
is a place of large and growing commercial importance, 
while San Pedro as a commercial community is as yet 
practically undeveloped and therefore of small im- 
portance. 

No order will be entered at this time, but the com- 
mission desires to be advised by the defendants in case of 
the unwillingness of themselves and their eastern con- 
nections to act upon these conclusions, and in that event, 
on its motion, the commission will bring in the necessary 
additional defendants and will enter an order giving 
eifect to the above findings. 





CLASS AND COMMODITY RATES ATTACKED. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 19—The Winnfield (La.) 
Commercial Club has filed a complaint with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission against the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Company and eight other roads 
attacking the class and commodity rates from St. Louis, 
Mo., to Winnfield, La., as being unreasonable, excessive 
and discriminatory both in and of themselves and as com- 
pared with rates from the same point of origin to points 
adjacent to Winnfield, the rates to Alexandria and 
Shreveport, La., being materially lower than those named 
to Winnfield; also that lower rates are maintained from 
St. Louis to Minden and Ruston, La., being, with few 
exceptions, on a basis of 5 cents in carload and 10 cents 
on less than carload shipments lower than the rates to 
Shreveport, Alexandria and other common points, and ma- 
terially less than the rates from St. Louis to Winnfield. 

Tt is further stated that the rates complained of are 
basing rates used in making other rates from Kansas 
City, Mo., Chicago, Il]., Cincinnati, Ohio, and other poimts 
throughout the North, Northwest, East and Northeast 
in what are known as the defined territories, and there- 
fore result in unreasonable and excessive rates from the 
defined territories to Winnfield, and as long as said basis 
now in effect is maintained Winnfield shippers are at a 
disadvantage in competition with the shippers of Alex- 
andria, Shreveport, Ruston, Minden, Monroe and other 
points with which Winnfield comes in competition. 

It is claimed that these rates are discriminatory, un- 
reasonable and excessive, and that to be otherwise they 
should not exceed the rates applied from St. Louis to 
Ruston, Minden, Shreveport, Alexandria and Monroe. 
Complainant asks for a hearing and investigation and an 
order for the necessary revision of rates. 

Among the rates complained of are the following: 
Lumber, from Michigan-Wisconsin points in carload ship- 
ments: Winnfield rate, 53 to 62 cents; Alexandria-Shreve- 


port rate, cents; Ruston-Minden rate, 47 cents; 
Winnfield ane should be 47 cents. Sereen doors, sash 
and doors: Carloads, Winnfield, 54 cents to 57 cents; 
Alexandria-Shreveport, 46 cents; Ruston-Minden, 51 
cents; should be 51 cents. Box materials, knocked down, 
carloads: Winnfield, 38 cents; Alexandria-Shreveport, 25 
cents; Ruston-Minden, 30 cents; Winnfield rate should be 
30 cents. Sash and doors, less than carloads, from Little 
Rock; Winnfield, 94 cents; Alexandria-Shreveport, =5 
cents; should be trom Winnfield, 55 cents. Sash and 
doors less than carloads, from Pine Bluff: Winfield, 94 
cents; Alexandria-Shreveport, 59 cents; Winnfield should 
be 69 cents. 





NEW EAST TENNESSEE LINE. 


BRISTOL, TENN., July 19.—The Holston River railroad, 
ai new line through east Tennessee from southwest 
Virginia, has just been completed and has been made 
«a part of the Virginia & Southwestern, the latter 
being owned by the Southern. 

President W. W. Finley and Traffic Manager 8S. H. 
Hardwick, of the Southern, came to Bristol this week 
and went over the new Holston River railroad from 
Moccasin Gap and Appalachia, Va., to the terminus 
in Hawkins county, Tennessee, where it connects with 
the Southern system proper, and expressed themselves 
delighted with the new property, which cost about 
$5,000,000 and will be another important feeder for 
the Southern system. The construction of the road 
was begun by the Virginia & Southwestern in 1906, 
before the latter was purchased by the Southern. 
Work was suspended on account of the panic, hence 
the delay in the completion of the line. 





RAILWAY BENEFACTOR. 


BRIsTOL, TENN., Juiy 19.—Henry K. McHarg, of New 
York city, who has extensive interests in Bristol, and 
who visited here recently, has decided to give $50,000 
to the employees of the Texas Central railroad, a line 
in the Lone Star state 100 miles long, which he has 
recently sold at a handsome profit, repeating benefac- 
tions made in Bristol when he sold the Virginia & 
Southwestern and again when he sold the Atlanta, 
Knoxville & Nashville, he having given $50,000 each 
time to the employees. ‘The conditions are that the 
head of every department and every employee, regard- 
less of his capacity, who has been with the road 
twenty years, gets a check for one year’s salary, while 
every employee who has been with the road one year 
gets one month’s salary. The same conditions were 
used in making gifts to the employees of the other 
two roads. His profit on the Virginia & Southwestern 
is reputed to have been $4,000,000. 
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YELLOW PINE STATISTICS. 


Production and Consumption Exceed That of Banner 
Period of 1906-1907-Prices Fail to Keep 
Pace with Demand. 


Statistics presented at the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association meeting this week brought out the surprising 
fact that both production and consumption of yellow 
pine lumber in the first six months of this year have ex- 
ceeded by about 20 percent the cut and shipment in the 
corresponding periods of the banner years 1906 and 
1907. Never before in the history of the lumber industry 
have the markets of the country absorbed as much yellow 
pine lumber in an equal length of time as they have 
taken since January 1 last, yet the price scarcely has 
been maintained at the level of a few months ago. In 
fact, some mills report a recent decrease of 50 cents a 
thousand, 

On the face of the situation, the time-honored theory 
that a good demand means good prices does not seem to 
be borne out. Either the yellow pine manufacturers have 
put large quantities of lumber on the market at any 
price that would move the stock, or other causes that are 
too little considered have been at work. The first suppo- 
sition unquestionably is true. Timber has been sold for 
prices that did not cover the cost of logging and sawing 
with a reasonable allowance for stumpage. It is a safe 
guess that the average price that has been netted by the 
yellow pine mills for all lumber sold in the last two 
years is less than the stumpage can be bought for, logged 
and sawed. The only firms that can long withstand such 
conditions are those which got their timber supply at low 
prices a few years ago, and if such firms make full al- 
lowance for taxes and interest on their investment, even 
cheap stumpage soon ceases to be cheap. 

Nearly one-third of all the lumber used in the United 
States is yellow pine, and yellow pine dominates the 
markets east of the Rockies and south of the lake states. 
For many purposes, and over a vast stretch of consuming 
territory, it has no competitor but itself. As was forcibly 
expressed by President Hines of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, the yellow pine men have 
the situation wholly in their own hands, yet it seems too 
big for them to handle. There is only one way to meet 
overproduction, that is to stop production. When the 
cotton manufacturers find that the market is overstocked, 
they shut down. When the cotton growers fail to get 
the price they believe they should get, they build ware- 
houses and hold their crops.. When the lumber manu- 
facturer faces a similar condition, he is likely to run his 
mill nights in an effort to get his timber cut and on the 
market ahead of the other fellow. And the pity of it is 
that while we can get another crop of cotton next year, 
we will never get another crop of yellow pine equal to 
the present one. A great resource is being wasted be- 
cause it is too cheap to save, and it will continue to be 
wasted until the small remaining portion is so valuable 
that, like the remnant of white pine in the North, every 
crooked, knotty, fire-scarred log goes to the. mill and 
emerges in some form of merchantable product. 

The case is practically the same with hemlock as with 
yellow pine. The manufacturers are getting $3 to $4 a 
thousand less than they did in 1906 and 1907. The aver- 
age price for all grades received by the Wisconsin hem- 
lock mills in June was approximately $12.50 a thousand, 
or less than the present cost of stumpage, logging and 
sawing, with proper charges for taxes, interest, insurance, 
depreciation ete. The price for hemlock is governed 
largely by that for yellow pine, and while some impious 
persons have remarked that it is doubtful if the Lord 
ever intended that a hemlock tree should be manufactured 
into lumber, hemlock lumber will continue to go to mar- 
ket so long as there is any hemlock timber left to saw— 
unless the pulp man gets it first. For the last three years 
the demands of the pulp manufacturers have forced the 
price of hemlock stumpage up and the eagerness of the 
yellow pine manufacturers to get their product on the 
market has held the price of hemlock lumber down, so 
the hemlock lumberman has been pinched at both ends. 
A few saw mills have burned recently, so their former 
owners should feel easier! 

In addition to the undoubted overproduction of lumber 
in the United States, close observers are coming to the 
conclusion that substitutes are affecting the general lum- 
ber market more than has been supposed. Some of these 
substitutes are getting so common as to no longer excite 
comment. Steel passenger and freight cars are likely to 
be seen anywhere; metal filing cabinets, desks and office 
fixtures are in evidence ; prepared roofings have sup- 
planted shingles on thousands of structures; every little 
country town that formerly had board walks replaces 
them with cement; the fiber package has upset the 
equanimity of the wooden box manufacturer; little wood 
is used in the modern city building, while progressive 
lumbermen construct their new mills of concrete and 
steel on the site of the wooden one which burned down 
last year—and save insurance by so doing. 

These substitutes have come to stay and each year will 
see them used in larger quantities. To their use must 
be charged a considerable proportion of the Jack of 
recovery in lumber prices since the panic of 1907. The 
previous high prices for lumber stimulated the search 
for substitutes—and the substitutes were found. 

The present condition of the lumber industry fur- 
nishes the most striking evidence of thé effects of unor- 
ganized production and distribution that well .could be 
imagined. Properly to organize and control such a 
heterogeneous collection of manufacturing «stablishments 
may seem like a herculean task, as well as perhaps an 
illegal one as the statutes now stand, but without such 
organization and control it is hard to conceive of any 
real conservation of the privately owned forests of the 


United States—and these forests aggregate three-fourths 
of our present timber supply. Before the Bureau of 
Corporations has reported upon the results of its three 
years’ hunt for the lumber trust, the Department of 
Justice begins to look for the same elusive’ octopus. 
When this monster is finally captured, he should be sum- 
marily executed for having done the lumber industry 
so little good! 


TRUNK LINE RATES. 


Schedule of Proposed Changes—Commerce Com- 
mission Noncommittal As to Its Inten- 
tion in the Matter. 





Defiuite information as to the general advance in 
rates contemplated by the trunk line roads is not yet 
available, and it is not known whether or not the 
Interstate Commerce Commission intends to suspend 
all of the advanced rates or not. On this subject the 
general freight agent of one important system out of 
Chicago recently said: ‘‘We have no reason to believe 
at this time that the rates as published by us will not 
take effect, not having had any advice to the con- 
trary.’’ 

The following are some of the changes in existing 
rates provided for by tariifs already filed: Supple- 
ment 43 to C., M. & St. P., G. F. D. No. 43807, effective 
August 1, raises the lumber rate one cent a hundred 
pounds on shipments from Menominee, Marinette, Pesh- 
tigo, Oconto, Green Bay, De Pere and Two Rivers to 
Central Freight Association points in Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, West Virginia 
and Kentucky. 

Supplement No. 3 to C. & N. W., G. F. D. No. 1176B, 
effective August 1, increases rates from 1 to 2 cents 
a hundred on lumber shipments from Green Bay, Mar- 
inette, Menominee, Oconto and Peshtigo to certain 
Canadian, New England and trunk line points, includ- 
ing Buffalo, New York and Rochester, N. Y., Emporium 
and Pittsburg, Pa., and Wheeling, W. Va. 

Supplement No. 3 to western trunk line tariff No. 55, 
effective August 15, provides minimum weights for 
lumber as follows: 

In cars under 36 feet inside measurement, 30,000 
pounds. 

In cars 36 feet and over, 34,000 pounds. 

In the case of shipments between points in Minne- 
sota minimum weights are as follows: 

Cars under 34 feet, 24,000 pounds. 

Cars 34 feet and over, 30,000 pounds. 

Sash, doors and blinds under this tariff will take 
the following minimum rates: 

In cars 34 feet and under, 20,000 pounds. 

In cars over 34 feet, 24,000 pounds. 

Amendment 62, joint western trunk line No. 739, 
effective August 15, covering shipments from northern 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota producing points 
to Burlington stations in southern Wisconsin and prac- 
tically all stations in Illinois, and amendment 73 to 
joint western trunk line No. 476, effective August 15, 
covering shipments from the same territory to Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, South Dakota, Wyo- 
ming and Oklahoma, has established the same minimum 
rates as provided in supplement 3 to western trunk line 
No. 55, above referred to. These three supplements 
increase minimum rates for shipments to central and 
western points so as to conform to the minimum 
weights enforced in western trunk line territory, and 
unless suspended or set aside on complaint of the ship- 
pers, will go into effect. 

The following is a statement of the existing and pro- 
posed rates from Louisville, Cairo and Cincinnati to 
eastern points: 


FROM LOUISVILLE. New York ...27 29% 
— Old. New. Philadelphia .25 27% 
pn Meee 21% 24 Rochester ...20% 22% 
Baltimore ....19% 22 Syracuse ....22% 24 
OE... 0.05 +2 24% 27 GGG... aca ccna 24% 27 
New York....22% 25 FROM CINCINNATI. 
Philadelphia. .-20% 2¢ To— old. New. 
Rochester ....16% 18% Albany ...... 18 201% 
Syracuse .....18 20 Baltimore ...16 18% 
arr 22% eee 21 23% 
FROM CA1RO, New York ...19 21% 
To Old. New. Philadelphia .17 19% 
pO eee 26 28% Rochester ....12% 16 
. more ....24 261% Syracuse ....14 17 
Boston ..cccee | Rt re 16% 19% 


One prominent manufacturer said this week that in 
his opinion the northern railroads are much divided over 
the question of an advance in lumber rates, particularly 
to central territory, feeling that such an increase would 
be inadvisable on account of water competition on lum- 
ber moving east from the northern mills. 

It seems to be the general opinion that lumber manu- 
facturers should protect themselves against local ad- 
vances which would place one section at a disadvantage 
as compared with another, and that if the railroads are 
to be permitted to increase their rates on lumber, the 
various lumber producing sections of the country should 
be treated alike. 
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REDUCTION ORDERED. 
{Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July, 21.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission handed down an opinion Wednesday 
of this week reducing lumber rates to points on the Union 
Pacific system from Josselyn to Barton, Neb., to 37 cents 
and ordered that rates to points’ from Ralton to Smede, 
Neb., shall not exceed 40 cents. Rates to-points on the 
Chieago, Burlington’ & Quiney railroad from Smithfield 
to Venango, Neb., were ordered reduced so as not to ex- 
ceed 37 cents. The commission will award reparation on 
all shipments on which higher rates tind been collected 
and which are covered ‘by this decision, «. 


TENSAS LAND CASE. 


State and Levee Board at Odds—Latter Seeks Au- 
thority to Bring Disputed Case Prop- 
erly Before the Court. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., July 19.—The board of commis- 
sioners of the Tensas Basin Levee district, in session 
July 14, at Rayville, adopted the following selfexplana 
tory resolutions: 

WuEREAS, The supreme court, in the case of the state 
of Louisiana against the Tensas Delta Land Company, Lim- 
ited, has held that the state was not the proper plaintiff and 
without authority in law to maintain the said suit, but that 
the commissioners of the Tensas Basin Levee district were 
the proper parties to bring said suit; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the board of commissioners of the Tensas 
tasin Levee district, that a suit be instituted by this board, 
through its proper officers, against the Tensas Delta Land 
Company, Limited, for the recovery of the lands maintained 
and described in the petition, and to this end M. C. Thomp- 
son, attorney for this board, is hereby authorized to at once 
get into communication with the attorney general of the 
state, and with him prepare, file and execute to a finality 
the suit against the company for the recovery of the lands. 

Resolved, 'Yhat the president and attorney of this board 
are authorized to perform any and all acts necessary in order 
to get this case properly before the courts and to have it 
decided on its merits as speedily as the ends of justice and 
legal delays will permit. 

While Attorney General Walter Guion refused to dis- 
cuss the invitation that he join in the prosecution, it is 
known that he has not changed his attitude, and will 
hardly consent to enter into litigation under the changed 
condition. 

Louisiana charges that fraud and corruption were 
practiced by the Tensas Basin Levee board—that, is, 
those members of the board who were in office Novémber, 
1896—in- selling to the Tensas Delta Land Company, 
Limited, 1,000,000 acres of mixed hardwood lands in 
seven Louisiana parishes at an average price of 14 cents 
an acre. It is alleged that the lands were worth at the 
time over $10,000,000, and that since 1896 they have 
greatly increased in value. “James D. Lacey and Wood 
S. Beal, of Chicago, are the principal officers and stock- 
holders in the Tensas Delta ‘Land Company, Limited. 
The members composing the present Tensas Basin Levee 
board were not in office in 1896. 

James D. Lacey declined to discuss the case. It can be 
stated, however, that the litigation whith the new levee 
board will undertake is merely a friendly suit for the , 
quieting of Mr. Lacey’s ‘titles and permitting him to 
go ahead and develop his extensive properties. 





GULF COAST EXPORTS OF YELLOW PINE. 


From the files of the secretary’s office of the Gulf 
Coast Lumber Exporters’ Association: has been secured 
an interesting exhibit of the destinations’ and “compara- 
tive volume of yellow pine foreign exports from ports 
situated on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico; for the six 
months ended June 30, in 1910 and 1909 ‘respectively. 
The showing does not bear out current complaints of the 
state of trade so far as volume is concerned, the ship- 
ments for the current year exceeding those of 1909 by 
76,809,501 board feet. From this showing it accordingly 
appears that any cause for complaint cotisisted of low 
prices, not volume of business. The table herewith is 
further interesting because disclosing where and to what 
relative extent yellow pine finds importing markets. Mar- 
kets for square timbers, it will be noted, are almost 
wholly confined to European ports. The shipping ports 
principally include Pensacola, Mobile, Gulfport, New Or- 
leans, Port Arthur and Galveston: 

GULF COAST EXPORTS OF YELLOW PINE, IN BOARD 
FEET, FOR THE SIX MONTHS ENDED 
JUNE 30, 1910 AND 1909. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. | 


Varying Views on Get-Together Buying—The Swelled Cranium in Business—Beneticial Object Lessons by Proxy —The Difference 
a in Towns and the Quality of the Goods—The “Cat” House Deals and the Cheeky Carpenter. 


CO-OPERATIVE BUYING CONSIDERED PRO AND 
CON. 


Not long ago a lumberman was so kind as to say to 
me that notwithstanding he had sold lumber for nearly 
thirty years he never dreamed there were so many phases 
to the retail business as had been presented in this de- 
partment. ‘‘ Nearly every week you show up a turn that 
is new to me,’’ he said. I told him I was glad to hear 
it, but that any merit the department may have is due 
to cobperation—the codperation of the dealers and myself. 

If I depended upon myself alone, or upon my per- 
sonal experience, no matter if I had sold lumber a hun- 
dred years, these pages would be good for nothing but 
to light a pipe with. The little Dutch typewriter is a 
medium, and every week the wisdom of several lumber- 
men is given to the public. It is simply codperation. 
If the dealers would not codperate with me I surely would 
be obliged to go to work to earn my bread and butter, 
and that would be tougher on me than it is for them 
to do a little talking when I visit them. 

You know it has been broached by dealers that there 
ought to be more codperation in the retail trade in the 
t 

















“The wisdom of lumbermen is given to the public.” 


matter of dollars and cents. An office in the Long 
building, in Kansas City, is occupied by a man who buys 
for several yards, the idea being that by consolidating 
the orders buying can be done to better advantage. I 
have talked with none of the dealers who are in the com- 
bination, but it is hardly reasonable to think that if 
they were not satisfied the office would have been con- 
tinued so long. Maybe I am a trifle fast in this state- 
ment; I have no reason to think the office is not still 
open, but I have not been in Kansas City for several 
months, and possibly. it may not be. 

Talk with the wholesale dealers and manufacturers in 
Minneapolis and they will tell you that the heavy line- 
yard concerns, owing to the large amount of lumber they 
buy, are always trying to bear the market. A whole- 
sale dealer said to me, ‘‘They are pounding it every 
chance they get.’’ I can not see the force of this argu- 
ment, as he would have it interpreted. I fail to see 


why it is any more reprehensible for a retail dealer to © 


bear the market than it is for a manufacturer to bull 
it. Each is doing what is perfectly natural for him 
to do, and that will continue to be done as long as there 
are wholesale and retail dealers, no matter in what line 
they may be engaged. Black will be white when the man 
who sells will not want the last penny he can get, and 
the man who buys, the lowest possible price. Possibly 
for the reason set forth by the Minneapolis wholesale 
dealer who seemed to object to the lineyard proprietors 
pounding prices, there may be those of his class who 
would rather see their material go out in a volume that 
will command a better price than it would were it sent 
out in large amounts. 


One Dealer’s Opinion. 


A prominent dealer in a town in which there are ten 
yards had this to say in reference to codperative buying: 
“‘If the dealers of this town could establish a buying 
ageney I believe we could make money. by it. In that 
event it would not be uncommon for us to go into the 
market for 100 carloads, and there is no use talking, an 
order of that size is.a leverage on the manufacturer. 
He wants such orders. There would be less work taking 
care of the account that would cover the market in this 
way than it is for any dealer to look after any one of us, 
for the reason that, buying individually, we occasionally, 
if not oftener, want a mixed car. If we could’ club to- 
gether there would not be a mixed car once a year.’’ 

‘*Do you think it would be feasible?’’ he was asked. 
_ ‘No, I don’t,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I have been speak- 
ing theoretically. I do not think it would be feasible, 
for the reason that we would be unable to agree. There 
is So-and-So, he never fails to buy a snap when he can 








get it, and if he couldn’t have snaps, that is, buy a little 
cheaper than the rest of us, or think he did, which 
amounts to akout the same thing, he would be disconso- 
late. To accomplish anything of the kind it would be 
necessary that each dealer should lay aside his little pecu- 
liarities, and that is difficult for any of us to do. There 
is one company of whom I buy the greater part of my 
yellow pine, and I think they furnish me little better 
stuff than I have got elsewhere, and, of course, in the 
event of codperative buying I would have to take the 
stock that came to me, whether from my choice of mills, 
or elsewhere. But if it could be done, as to the power 
we could have in the wholesale market admits of no 
question.’’ 

There are dealers who are not satisfied with the prices 
they pay for sash and doors, and it has been suggested 
by these that several dealers club together and buy by 
the carload, or in larger lots, so as to get jobbers’ rates. 
There has been considerable talk along this line, but 
little, so far as I know, has come from it. 

The right kind of codperation is a fine thing, but it 
is written in history that owing to the peculiar little kinks 
in human nature the right kind has not many times been 
on exhibition. 

Neither has social codperation worked to a charm. 
Take a few of them, for instance. The Harmonists, at 
Harmony, Pa., have played out; the Shakers, at New 
Lebanon, N. Y., are fast going the way of all the earth; 
the lawmakers of New York state told the members of 
the Oneida Community, of Oneida, N. Y., that unless they 
changed their habits they would be run in. It seems 
to be the disposition of people to go it alone and take 
the consequences. If they succeed they take the credit, 
and if they fail they must grin and bear it. 


THE BIGHEAD. 


As paradoxical as it may sound, it takes a man with 
a big head not te get the bighead. I never have observed 
that the bighead was associated with any large amount 
of common sense, and if I was not afraid I might get 
my little head knocked off I could name two dealers who 
are suffering from the bighead in a decidedly big way. 
One of them is doing business in a town in central New 
York, and the other is somewhere else. It does not 
come under the head of a surgical disease; it can not be 
improved by lancing, and the more stimulants are given 
the more the head swells. It isn’t a disease that is 
caused by money, as there are dealers without number 
who are worth their hundreds of thousands and who are 
just as sensible as you and I. Maybe it would not be 
far from the truth to call it natural born foolishness, 
aggravated somewhat by position. 

A dealer told me that he had to let a bookkeeper go 
on account of the bighead. ‘‘He was the most super- 
cilious cuss I ever saw,’’ said he. ‘‘He was competent 
enough, being a graduate of a commercial college, but 
his lordly ways were enough to sicken a cat. When a 
lady came into the office he was at his best. My wife 
once asked me what I kept that dunce in the office for. 
He would go around with head up, red necktie flaming and 
with a silly smile on his face that meant less than 
nothing. Neither I nor the men in the yard could endure 
him, so I let him go and got the young lady you see in 
there to keep the books. Where is he now? I don’t know 
and care less. He went from here to Albany, where I 
think he had relatives, and where, I suppose, he thought 
he would find a big enough pond to swim in.’’ 

A pretty hard setting out that is, but, my boy, that 
fellow doesn’t stand much of a chance. The business 
world doesn’t take kindly to overloftiness. A certain 
amount of: dignity is an excellent quality, but it is a 
bad thing to overdo it. It is well for a young man to 
appreciate himself for all he is worth, but when he 

weighs only a hundred pounds he. never will fool the 
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“I sometimes wear a red necktie myself.” 


world long in making it believe that he weighs a ton. 

I didn’t think much of the reflection that this dealer 
east on the bookkeeper for wearing a red necktie, for I 
sometimes wear a red necktie myself. 


AN IMAGINARY EXCURSION. 


If I had money to burn I have thought I would like 
to charter a Pullman train, load the larder to the point 
of bursting, invite a few hundred dealers to accompany 
me, and go on a trip through several states, visiting the 
yards along the way. We would see the methods of 
hundreds of dealers in different sections, and come home 
so loaded down with information that our legs hardly 
would support us. I know it would make certain dealers 
feel sick, but that would be inevitable. They would see 
80 many well arranged yards and fine sheds they would 
wonder why they did not make a trip before they built, 
so to see what there is in the world and thus avoid 
some of the expensive blunders they made when they 
installed their plants—expensive because, had they built 
differently, it would have been money in their pockets 
year after year, as long as they continued in business. 




















“A monument to have the donor’s name on it.” 


Suppose by building in the better way the services of 
one man would be dispensed with in the yard for a 
period of, say twenty-five years—and the young man 
may reasonably expect to continue selling boards for that 
length of time—at $400 a year, the saving would be 
$10,000, an amount that if in cash was in my pocket this 
morning would make me feel like a fighting cock. At 
$100 an acre it would buy a farm of 100 acres; it would 
buy five good automobiles, a fast trottin’ hoss, a dia- 
mond that would give people the blind staggers, a rare 
old fiddle, and if it was thought unwise to spend it in 
these directions it could be given to the poor, or in 
erecting a monument in honor of something or other for 
the purpose of having the donor’s name on it. 

There would be other advantages in owning the right 
kind of plant. Your lumber wouldn’t mold in pile, and 
you could sleep well at night instead of tumbling in 
bed thinking of what your business neighbors might be 
saying about you for not being up to snuff as they are. 

The dealers who have spent their good money for edu- 
cational purposes, traveling over the country to ascer- 
tain what there was, are mighty few, so far as I know, 
and the chief among them is George Merrill, of Salt Lake 
City. I think I have told of this before, but any man 
who leads his fellow men in any commendable effort 
is entitled to be mentioned twice. I received a telegram 
from Mr. Merrill, asking when I could meet him in 
Omaha, and when we met in the Royal there, by asking 
questions he punctured me with as many holes as a sieve 
has. Right there I think he learned how little I know, 
and I learned how insatiable was his appetite to know 
concerning the best methods which are employed by his 
colaborers over the country that he might profit by them. 
Mr. Merrill went on east to see what he could discover 
there. ‘I have not seen his new plant, and don’t know 
as it is yet erected, but I am ready to say in advance that 
it has, or will have, features to talk about. Mr. Merrill’s 
time is money, and I do not know of another retail 
dealer who put in his time, in addition to several hun- 
dred dollars, for such an educational purpose. Many of 
us have lost twice that number of hundreds of dollars 
as a result of not having learned what is going on out- 
side of the little circle in which we move, but that never 
appears to trouble us. We pocket our loss like little 
men and keep right along losing and smiling. 


Gruesome but Effective Lesson. 
If we could go on this imaginary excursion we should 
not at the start get it into our heads that all our knowl- 


edge would be derived from visiting the best plants, as 
it would become our pocketbooks and our ook sense to 
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“By Jinks! you never will get that on me again.’” 


visit the measly ones as well. I may illustrate this 
idea by an example: There are readers of this depart- 
ment who will remember the horrible Comstock murder 
many years ago, ncar the southern line of Madison county, 
in New York. When the news came to us my grand- 
father, who lived but a. few miles away, drove to the 
place of the murder, and there lay the bodies of the old 
gray haired father and mother, mangled brutally by 
a drunken son. He had cut their hearts out and bitten 
pieces from them. In the room in which the murder 
was committed the walls were spattered with blood. Bill 
Comstock, the murderer, when sober, was a quiet, hard 
working man, but whisky made a devil of him. The day 
following the murder he was placed on trial and before 
evening of that day was on his way to the penitentiary 
for life, one of the quickest dispensations of legal justice, 
I think, in the history of crime. When we had come 
from the room my grandfather took me by the hand, 
and said, ‘‘Now, my boy, you have seen what whisky 
does.’’? For several days following this I was afraid to 
go to the barn after dusk to care for the colt that was in 
my charge, looking behind at every step, fearful that 
something ‘might grab me by the heels. 

I.have heard the ablest temperance advocates, but the 
most effective temperance lecture, a hundred to one, was 
the sight of the mangled old father and mother. It was 
burned into my brain. It seems to have been my destiny 
to pass'much of my life as a mixer, and hundreds of 
times’ I have been in crowds when, had I drank every time 
I was invited to do so, I would have been drunker than 
a: boiled owl, but up to date—and it will-so continue to 
the end—I have kept on the safe side of the line. The 
thought has come to me hundreds of times: If whisky 
would turn: Bill Comstock, who when sober was as well 
meaning a man as I am, into a demon, what would it do 
with me if I were crazed by it? I don’t know. No man 
knows. 

This is a gruesome story, but it illustrates the point. 
We oftentimes learn as much from the worst, or even 
more, than we do from the best. Recently, in a yard, 
I saw three pieces of 6x6-32, one piece of 4x6-26 and 
60 pieces of 2x6-6, that in the open had lain so long 
they were so near valueless that the manager of the 
yard. said if he could get.50 cents each for the larger 
sticks away they would go. White pine they were that 
cost good money and, if bought now, would cost more 
money than it did when it was placed in the yard, worth- 
less from decay. And rotten because proper care had not 
been taken of them. An exceptional case? By no means. 
I have seen similar examples of waste in scores of yards. 
If our excursion should visit a yard of this description 
don’t you think there would be members of it who had 
been guilty of sins of omission who would open their 
eyes and say, ‘‘By Jinks! you never will get that on me 
again.’ 

Our habits and customs lead us in the wrong directions, 

















“But the profits, whew! They smelled only slightly of money.” 


and it is necessary that we unlearn as well as learn. If 
there was nothing to unlearn, how swimmingly we would 
get along. Our unprofitable and injurious habits prick 
us as with thorns, and only as we heed the hurt do we 
progress. So who can say it is not all right after all? 


OUT OF A HOLE. 


This story was not told me by the principal, but it 
came as straight as a beeline. 

As John Smith is not his name we will call him that, 
and as Bunktown is not the name of the place in which 
he was selling lumber we will say he was in Bunktown. 
In the town there were three yards, and John thought 
there was room for another. But his experience and 
means were limited, and he was younger by fifteen years 
than he is now, and that exasperating portion of his 
career he tells with a laugh—to think he was so green, 
possibly. But as I know the man I can say that the sow- 
ing of his green oats is a thing of the past, as now he 
ranks with the solid and successful dealers. 

John’s brother had money and it is not unlikely that 
to induce this brother to invest several thousand dollars 
in the enterprise he put up a story similar, to the one 
that is told by the promoters of farmers’ yards, and you 
know how easy it is for these promoters to make in their 
minds anywhere from 20 percent up, or, rather, it may be 
said this is the story they tell the stockholders. 

Not to bear too hard on John, it is fair to have it 
known publicly that he served his short apprenticeship in a 
town forty miles distant from the one in which he located, 
and, to my knowledge, even unto this day the dealers of 
that town are making a reasonable profit. Really, John 
spake by the card when he told his brother there was a 
good profit in lumber, that is, by the card that repre- 
sented the town in which he learned his business, so far 
as he did learn it. 

But if, when a boy, you overloaded with cucumbers, 
green apples and other trash that slips so easily down 
a boy’s throat, and your mother would dose you with 
ginger tea, you noticed there was difference in ginger. 
It it was bought at a cheap store, in the bottom of the 
cup would be a handful of corn meal, and the little 
pepper in it would not alleviate the ache, but if it was 
pure old ginger it would do the work. And by the way, 
I was told by an old miner who had doctored his em- 
ployees by the hundreds that for bowel complaints there 
is no remedy that equals good ginger tea. 

As there is difference in ginger, so there is difference in 
towns in regard to retail trade. You may be getting 
fair or poor profits in your town, and in a town twenty 
miles away the order of things may be reversed, a fact 
that John had not learned. His only field of observation 
was the one in which he first shoved lumber, and others 
spoke languages he had not studied. In the town in which 
he located lumber was selling in good volume, but not a 
man aimed to get 20 percent. If at the end of a year 
the profit showed a clean 10 percent there was no talking 
back. As old as he is now, John would take this condi- 
tion in serious consideration before he would put his 
own and brother’s money in a plant. He would know 
without figuring it out by algebra that a 2:30 trottin’ 
hoss wouldn’t stand a good show in a 2:10 race. 

The first year business at the new yard didn’t kick 
up its heels and snort, as the brother had been led to 
believe it would, but it floated. The following year it 
floated, namely, kept on top, but the brother saw no 
dividends coming his way. When a man has nothing 
to do but sit around and watch his money working, and 
has no other form of amusement, he wants that money 
to hum. For the two years the undertaking had spelled 
failure, and both brothers would have abandoned it pro- 
vided they could have done so with flying colors; and it 
was thought in certain directions they would have gone 
out even it it had been necessary to wear a narrow mourn- 
ing band on their hats. 


Streaks of Trade. 


In the spring of the third year something happened, or 
occurred, more properly. Two house bills were in the 
market and John took them. He took three barn bills 
and two or three bills for minor jobs, and every one 
of them perched on his banner inside of three weeks. You 
all have had streaks of trade, and this was John’s streak. 
But’ the profits, whew! They smelled only slightly of 
money. If he could have sold that amount of lumber back 
in the town in which he'served his brief apprenticeship the 
velvet would have looked like a thousand dollars, and 
that would have tickled the brother. 

The silent partner was somewhat shrewd in a business 
deal, that is, in a deal with which he was acquainted, 
and he told the working brother that this run of shad 
was a hole through which they could crawl out. He 
would try to manipulate the sale, so he told one of the 
dealers of the town that as the partnership was not 
wholly satisfactory the yard would be sold. Of course, he 
was too sharp to ask this particular dealer to buy it— 
but he said it would be sold. You can guess what was 
done. The three old dealers of the town put their heads 
together. Not for a small sum each would they have had 
the yard pass into the hands of an outsider, and with 
the showing of spring trade John’s books would make 
they believed the yard would not be long in the market. 
They went into session with John and his partner and a 
most amicable sale was made. And it was thought that 
when the brother went up the street, the contract in the 
office safe, he drew such sighs of relief that they busted 
his waistband. 

The three dealers drew from the stock until it was 
exhausted, sold the shed, which was not very elaborate, to a 
contractor, who converted the lumber, of which it was 
built to other uses, and thus the enterprise was blotted 
from the face of the earth.- - 

You have known others to suffer from a like disease, 
haven’t you? Following that experience it would be 

















“Shrewd enough to ste¢r him away from the proposition.” 


absolutely safe to guarantee that the brother wouldn’t 
touch a retail proposition with a 30-foot pole. Two 
bankers could be named who thought they could make 
money faster by investing in a yard than by figuring 
interest and discount, and they are now out of the game. 
A lawyer discovered that a retail yard was not a paying 
client, and two or three years ago a doctor learned that 
he could make 2 dollar more easily by dispensing a dose 
of pills than he was making as a partner in the lumber 
business. That’s what’s the matter—all of us must 
learn things before we know them intimately. It is an 
old saying that it is a good idea for a shoemaker to stick 
to his last. 


AN EXAMPLE OF MAIL ORDER BUYING. 


The barn bill as figured by the local dealer came to a 
little less than $9C0. Every stick in the specifications was 
white pine—the siding, D. The farmer asked the price 
per thousand of one solitary item in the bill and expressed 
the opinion that it was too high, but said he would come 
in again. Soon thereafter he went to Chicago, visited 
one of the mail order houses, bought the bill, and after 
coming home boasted that he had saved $150. 

An analysis of the intelligence of this farmer as a lum- 
ber buyer may be in order. Evidently he instructed his 
carpenter to specify white pine, else he would not have 
done so, yet every board that was received from Chicago 
was yellow pine—the siding, shiplap. 

**Could you have met the figures of the Chicago house 
and delivered like material?’’ was asked, and the dealer 
said he could have done so easily. Furthermore, he said, 
had the material come from his yard the farmer would 
have assumed the privilege of discarding any stick that 
was not to his liking, and under these conditions if he 
sold the Chicago lumber some of it would have been 
thrown out. Warped dimension the farmer would not 
take from the local yard, but from the Chicago house he 
was obliged to take it. At home he could have bought the 
bill as cheap, provided he had made it known that he was 
going to use yellow pine, received better material, and re- 
turned any surplus he might have had. 

This, no doubt, was largely a question of salesmanship. 
The mail order house salesman could have made this 
farmer believe that the moon was made of green cheese, 
as in this case it would have been unnecessary for him to 
have done, as he would have a good barn if yellow pine 
was used. Yet he was shrewd enough to steer him away 
from the original white pine proposition. 

Here is a hint that dealers may take if they feel so 
disposed. I am sure if I had been that dealer, knowing 
that to this farmer distance lent enchantment, I should 
have informed him that if he would use yellow pine he 
would save money by it. And I am not the only one who 
would have done this. There is a dealer who always 
does it. He said on the subject, ‘‘ When a bill comes 
to me for an estimate, and I think the builder:does not 
know precisely what he wants, or will run off after 
strange gods if he can save a dollar by it, I explain to 

















“Before the carpenter has an opportunity to poison his mind.” 
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him that if he wants white pine the cost will be so and 
ry but if he uses yellow pine it will be materially less. 

1 explain to him that if he buys stuff cheap in Chicago it 
surely will be yellow pine—every stick of it, dimension 
and all, and in this way I have headed off bills that other- 
wise I had good reason to think would have gone out of 
town. I ask no odds of a mail order house if only I can 
get a chance to figure on a bill, and this explanation 
will sometimes give a dealer a chance to figure on it.’’ 


Carpenters ‘‘Butt In.’’ 


Some of you dealers in white pine territory will agree 
with me that at times the carpenters have had some- 
thing to do with naming the kind of wood in the speci- 
fications. They enjoy working white pine better than 
they do yellow pine, and for this reason will hint to 
the prospective builder that the old standby, white pine, 
is superior. Hence it is better for the dealer to go over 
the head of the carpenter to the builder himself, and 
explain matters to him. It is for this reason that a 
dealer remarked, ‘‘I always like to have a talk with the 
builder before he and the carpenter get their heads to- 
gether. The carpenter’s proper plage comes in after 
the bill is sold.’ 

It is known by all of_us that the carpenter has been 
the medium for sefling a good many bills. For years they 
knocked hemlock to beat the band because of its slivery 
character and steered everybody they could away from 
it. The fact that it would answer every purpose for 
dimension as white pine, and that the builder would save 
money by its use, had no weight with them. It was their 
own comfort they had in mind. And many of them are 
arguing with themselves along the same line in regard to 
the working of yellow pine. 

On part of the farmer it comes down to a matter 
of education, and how are you going to get at him to 
educate him? He attends none of the retail association 
meetings, and reads none of the lumber papers. He is 
in for saving his dollars, which would be all right, if 
only he were well enough acquainted with the situation 
to know how to save his dollars. With him a board is a 
board, whether it be white pine, yellow pine, or some 
other variety of wood. He believes that the mail order 
lumbermen in the big cities who pay immense rent, who 
require him to pay before he sees the stuff, who work 
all kinds of tricks on him in grades—this man he regards 
as a philanthropist in mourning because he can not sup- 
ply more of his ‘‘dear friends’’ in the country, and the 
dealer in his own town a robber. How are you going to 
educate him? Barnum used to say that a fool was born 
every minute, and he might have added that vast num- 
bers of them never get out of the fool rut. 

Reaching the builder before the carpenter has an op- 
portunity to poison his mind is another good idea. This 
may be done when his intention to buy away from home 
is known, but when he keeps his own council what is to 
be done about it? Nothing, so far as I can see. He will 
keep right along doing it; keep right along having it 
socked to him; ignorant, oftentimes, that he is beaten, 
and if he finds it out too foxy to let it be known. 

These are conditions with which we have to deal; 
as we know 
out of it 


so far 
always will have to deal, and the only way 
is to make the best of them. 








RETURNED MATERIAL. 


The Diplomatic Method. 

There seem to be two points of view from which to write 
upon any subject—one is theoretical, the other the practical. 
One by the man who has not had the experience, the other 
by the man who has been up against it. 

I expect that material returned is the one account that 
the lumberman most dislikes to post, and we all know so 
much about the subject that our views are prejudiced and 
there will be little theory about it, and anyone who has the 
subject in mind will not grow eloquent with poetical phrases, 
but may wax warm with indignation. 


My plan is to always try to allow the same for returns as — 


I was paid, 
about a sale 


and be as cheerful over the transaction as I am 
But there are exceptions, which prove the rule. 


I have three contractors to deal with in this town, and 
they protect themselves over my shoulder, and I get the 
“eussin’’’; but it was ever thus. Fourteen years ago, when 
clear, select white pine sold for $3.50 a thousand feet, I was 


cussed just the same. Although the contractors stuff an esti- 
mate, they have sense enough to know that if lumber is 
hauled out and back to the yard it looks as though they were 
making too much out of the contract. Therefore it is to the 
interest of the contractor not to have any more, brought back 
than he can help, but have all the undelivered® possible. I 
know of a lumberman who lost a good (7) contractor because 
he. tried ‘to -keep the contractor from stuffing an estimate. 
bid it pay? 

On my estimate sheet it says that only goods in first class 
condition can be returned, and then only at our option. 
I think that protects us from anyone that takes out more 
than he wants in order to get to cull it, or from anyone that 
wants to act mean over it..»-When. we figure a bill we can tell 
generally what items are loaded, and it is a good idea to fix 
the load sa they will be cheap enough to be returned. 

My trade is mostly country. trade, and-six in.every ten 
bills that I sell I make the estimate and.I try to get enough 
material in the bill. .I.tell my prospective customers to get 
the bill figured elsewhere, and they do, but have the sanie 
items figured; and Af they have another estimate made, that 
same amount and kind as the 


all I want is just to figure the 
other fellow. 

When I go to load out a Dill And. see. that ORE is too , 
much of one, then I say, “Now, you will not need all of this, 


and I would not take it out just to get to haul it back.” By 


doing so I keep my returns down to a minimum. If the cus- 
tomer finds that the bill does not amount to as much as 
originally was figured, I have made a lifelong friend for my 
business. When if I had made out the list and it had fallen 
short, I would have had to explain. 

My wagonload lots, which equal about half the business, do 
not have many returns, and I give them just what they pay if 
it is in returnable condition, and do not say, “Let me see, 
what did you pay for this?’ because I have just the one 
price and my trade thinks as much, at least. I have made 
money off returns from a yard fourteen miles away. A 
party had bought some 4x4—8 porch columns at that 
yard and had paid $1 each for them. I allowed $1 each 
for the columns and sold the party a $100 porch bill. Some 
time afterward that fellow heard me price columns for $75, 
and he wanted to know how that happened. I said that 
columns were cheaper now. 

I have mentioned my three kinds of trade—the contractor, 
estimate sold to owner, and the wagonload trade. The 
printed note on my estimate, answers the question regarding 
“tender for credit,” and I must say that I have refused to 
take material back at all. I never lend anything to be used 
and returned. 

Regarding cutting a bill 10 percent and making the return 
accordingly, I will say that is the only fair way. You ask, 
Would it-do to allow the same on each return? Yes; but fix 
them when you figure the estimate. But I do not cut a bill 
by the percent method—so the other fellow can see it. I 
carry out each article at a price, and while I do not give an 
itemized price, I tell the party that I have them on file and 
anything else will cost him the same as I have figured and 
what he does not use will be credited likewise. If a bill is 
cut 10 percent it will ‘look as though the dealer must have 
been making a: large percent; and while customers may 
suspect that he is making 100 percent, they think that 10 
percent is enough for any lumberman. 


REFUSE LUMBER. 


My practice is and has been for years whenever lumber is 
broken (be it boards or dimensions) square and cut to best 
advantage, put in place nearly just the same as if high grade 
material. 

Those of us who have a knowledge of construction know 
that in nearly every building there will be much short 
material used, such as cross bridging, short pieces cut from 
the same width as the joists and placed between the joists 
at the ends, also that in many places the city ordinances 
require that short pieces of material same width as stud- 
ding be cut and placed between said studding at certain 
intervals as a preventative of fire extending upward and 
getting between the ceiling and the floor above, also that 
diagonal bracing is used in cross partitions as well as out- 
side walls. All this requires short pieces—nothing else can 
be used. ‘These places I have mentioned, together with walks 





extending to outbuildings, wili take care of all of what 
might be termed waste or refuse material. 
I have been in the business nearly all my life (am 50 


years of age) and have no trouble to keep my yard clear of 
such. In fact, have at times orders ahead for just such. 
If you allow refuse to accumulate, it is about the same as 
a total loss to you. Of course, your manager or salesman 
must keep his eyes open; see where short material can be 
used and go after the trade. Show your customer by an 
actual sketch or drawing where he can utilize short stuff 
at a good advantage and at a saving in price. By so doing 
you will get more than cost out of what might be called 
refuse. 

Breakage can be kept down and lessened by being on 
hand and teaching your men how to handle with care and 
advantage; teaca, by example, actual handling, and if after 
a time:.an employee will not learn, then dispense with his 
services. I speak from actual experience in Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Washington and Alaska. A lumber yard needs atten- 
tion; it won’t run alone. Try this, Mr. Retailer, and see if 
it will not help you some. E. W. RossmMAN, Manager, 
Retail yard for the Pacific Coast & Norway Packing Com- 

pany. 


APPEAL TO INDIANA COMMISSION. 


SoutH Benp, INp.. July 18.—Two petitions to the rail- 
roud commission of Indiana, asking that body to investi- 
gate log rates and fix reasonable rate, have been filed by 
the Sanders & Egbert Company, of South Bend and 
Goshen. The rates complained of are those between 
Disko and South Bend on the Erie road by way of Delong 
and the Vandalia, and from Michigantown to Goshen on 
the Toledo, St. Louis & Western by way of Marion and 
the Big Four.. Hearing on these eases has been set for 
July 26. 











RETAIL YARD DELIVERIES. 





CONTEST CLOSES. 

A number of valuable papers have been re- 
ceived on the Retail Yard Deliveries Contest. 
All con- 
tributions received prior to that time will be 


This will close Wednesday, July 26. 


considered in making the awards. 
Watch for the next announcement.- It will 


be worth your while. 




















SASH AND DOOR SITUATION. 


Although business has shown a tendency to lessen 
during the last week the general demand has been of 
unusual proportions for this’ time of the year. The 
bulk of the inquiry is for odd work and large line manu- 
facturers, as well as jobbers, are loaded with orders. 
There is also a fair inquiry for stock goods, not only in 
small lots but in earloads, and this has been catered to 
diligently by the dealers and factory men, but, nat- 
urally enough at this season of the year, it is not of the 
most urgent character. Prices have been well main- 
tained all along the line except in one or two territories 
where competition from other manufacturing centers 
entered into the problem. 

The consensus of opinion of many leading manufac- 
turers and jobbers is that this will be an exceptional 
year in sash and door manufacture and distribution. 
Trade all along has maintained an unusual activity and 
the volume of odd work orders since the beginning of 
the season has been large. Reports from the country, 
as a rule, are most encouraging and the general feeling 
among the sash and door men is that a big fall trade 
may be expected. The outlook also seems to be for a 
stronger: market, this depending materially upon the 
continuance of the present encouraging conditions 
throughout the summer. 

The distributing trade of Chicago is very good, con- 
sidering the fact that ihis is midsummer. Wholesalers 
say that their trade has shown a large increase over 
any corresponding month in several years and that this 
has been the case during the several preceding months. 
None of the Chicago dealers are looking for an increase 
of their odd-work, business, which now is about as large 
as they care to handle. They can do more in stock goods, 
but the demand at this season is invariably lighter, 
although much livelier now than is usual in the summer. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are busy getting 
out old orders, and while there are a few new ones 
coming in they are all booked ahead and will keep them 
busy until well into the fall on what is in sight. Prices 
are not strong owing to the uneasiness over the crop 
situation in the Northwest. 

In the East the sash and door and blind trade is hold- 
ing its own. With business progressing at about the 
medium rate, the sash factories are called upon to 
supply material in liberal quantities and, while the 
orders are generally for stock sizes, the amount of 
special work is larger than usual. In Baltimore the 
planing and turning mills, so far as can be learned, 
are busy and all are getting fair prices for their work. 
With respect to sash and doors, the competition is per- 
haps somewhat too active and prices have been held 
down, but the factories have enough to keep them going, 
with prospects that the present demand will keep up all 
the season. The door mills of Buffalo are all running full 
time and it will not be necessary to slacken down this 
summer. Building keeps up well, with every promise 
of a steady run. The eastern situation is improving, 
with promise of an early settlement of the carpenters’ 
strike in Rochester. The seaboard is asking for more 
work than the mills can turn out. Little change is 
noticed in the style of work, all mills finding the profit 
so small that it is necessary to make a good many low 
priced doors and get the lowest possible priced stock to 
make them. Gum veneered doors are the only late in- 
novation. Mahogany runs strong for fancy doors. 

Satisfactory conditions obtain in window glass circles. 
Curtailment of product still continues. Nearly all of 
the hand plants are closed and about 5 percent of the 
machine factories. Prospects for cheaper glass are 
small, as the stocks on hand are reported low. 





THE 1909 LIEN LAW IN WASHINGTON. 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 15.—A recent decision of the 
supreme court of Washington places the 1909 lien law in 
effect in this state. This law provides that a material 
man, in order to be in a position to take advantage of 
the lien law, must file with the owner of property at the 
time cf sale to the contractor a duplicate invoice of 
material sold the contractor. , This, of course, gives the 
builder full knowledge of the prices paid by the con- 
tractor for all material used in the construction and is a 
source of a great deal of trouble between the material 
man and contractor and the contractor and builder. The 
law is also causing a great deal of trouble because of the 
different construction that is put upon it by different 
members of the bench and bar of the state. 

A movement started recently by A. L. Porter, secre- 
tary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
resulted in a meeting held in this city, July 14, by a 
joint committee made up of three members from each of 
the following organizations: The Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the Seattle Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Exchange, the Seattle material men and the Tacoma 
material men. At this meeting the draft of a proposed 
amendment to the present lien law was presented. The 
amendment was changed and modified to suit the mem- 
bers of the committee present and a subcommittee of 
three was appointed to take this matter up with legal 
talent and to report on it to committee of whole at meet- 
ing to be ealled by the.Chair. It is proposed that at the 


‘ next meeting of the committee some plan be adopted for 


putting the matter before the-public and the coming ses- 
sion of the legislature. 
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YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS’ MIDSUMMER MEETING. 


Representative’ Gathering in Chicago—Conditions as Reflected by the Secretary’s Report—Strong Statistical 
Position of the Manufacturers—An Enlightening Experience Meeting—Two Association 
Affiliations Suggested— Problems in Anticipation of the Next Annual—Publicity 
of Yellow Pine—Two Business Seasons of Accomplishment. 


Attendance at the semiannual meeting of the Yel- 
low Pine Manufacturers’ Association, at the Chicago 
Beach hotel this week, was notable. The lumber trade 
from the Rocky mountains to the south Atlantic coast, 
from the Canadian border to the Gulf, was represented. 
It was almost as mnch a gathering of representative 
lumbermen from various sections of the country as it 
was a meeting of the yellow pine manufacturers. 
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ao 6 OR Ok oe ee See eee ease 1,416,334,472 
Be CI ain noe wo ecw enccencisosuce 1,494,764,423 
Excess shipments over cut............65. 
or 5.5 percent. : 
Ten mills with 50,492,000 cut January 1 to June 30, 1907, 
and 50,750,000 feet shipments January 1 to June 30, 1907, 
not included in above comparison, now out of business. 


78,429,951 


Stock on hand January 1, 1910................ 791,204,983 
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or 2.9 percent. 
Ten mills with 25,372,520 feet stock on hand January 1, 
1907, not included in above comparison, now out of business. 
STOCK ON HAND—COMPARISON, 
(January 1 and July 1, 1910. 
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. e 3HIPMENTS Compiled from reports received up to July 15, 1910. 
Too much importance can not be given to the pre- en Pet ONO. Stock on hand—- 
sentation of current conditions by those in attendance STaTES— 1907. 1910. Increase. Inc. ini mills Jan. 1, July 1, 
at this meeting. The statements made are printed in Missouri and 0 2 Digiple we on | 1910. Increase. 
the report of th ti 1 thy of the el Oklahoma 49,434,605 31,465,648 *17,968,957 *36.3 .Missourl and Okla~ = = ge <a 
POE™ OF TRO MOCKAE Bnd AFC WOFEhY Of tne Close = arkansas ..... 340,783,221 328,718,764 °12,014,457 °3.5 BOMB sessercese ae ee ee O04 21,206,390 °6,650,304 
and careful attention of the lumber trade. Texas ....... 255,073,863  257,129,460- 2,055,597- -_0.8 Asbanate seteeeees 33 151,854,836 153,270,459 = 1,415,628 
While the leaders of the organization were not satis- Louisiana 511,004,531 613,867,590 102,863,059 20.1 Pexas ............ 39 178,023,351 179,649,036 1,625,685 
fied with the attendance of yellow pine men, no fault Mississippi ... 170,802,487 218,239,245 47,436,758 27.8 Mississippi seeccees oe ear aee “axmir ans “9, Leavers 
ses ? : Alabama ..... 113,897,962 141,447,349 27,549,385 24.2 Mississippi ....... 29 74,491,050 80,017,202 5,526,152 
whatever could be found with the attention given (corgia and ‘ peace mags oe pena ace 31 63,477,944 59,935,819 —*3,542,125 
the various subjects brought before the meeting. Aside Florida 52,817,754  61,655.576 7,837,822 14.6 Georgia and Florida. 11 25,992,351 26,152,909 160,558 
from the portrayal of conditions throughout the coun- Totals ...1,494,764,423 1,652,523,680 187,742,620 12.6 DOM ..0050.0% 213 845,634,494 834,975,012 8,728,018 
try, probably the most important of these was the *29,983,414 *2.0 *19,387,500 


* Decrease. 


resolution introduced by John L. Kaul, of Birming- Net decrease in stock 10,659,482 feet or 1.06 percent. 


ham, Ala., asking that the organization give the ques- 


* Decrease. 


Net inerease in shipments, 157,759,209 feet, or 10.6 percent 





PP Sis “9 Mills. Jan.1,’09. July 1,709. 
rs te ° > : ° . al 2 1907. » RE RAO O86 Kreg 172 7a 
tion of increasing the use of yellow pine intelligent “”°Y° ; Feet. _ ae i ees : — 1,455,543,823 1,576,113,768 
consideration. In speaking of the resolution Mr. Kaul 1910 cut .....-. 2.2. es ee cece eee eee e ee eees 1,629,681,858 yg catput. ae anne 32% 
asserted that salesmen need to be educated; that yel- 1910 shipments ...--.-.++++++eeeee eres ss ++ 1,052,023,630 Net increase, 120,569,945, or 8% percent. 

low pine is losing ground before the more aggressive Excess shipments over cut...........+++- 22,841,772 These figures show a decrease in stock of 1 percent since 


campaigns being conducted by manufacturers of other 
kinds of lumber, and that unless this phase of the 


or 1.4 percent. 





COMPARISON OF THE SAME 218 MILLS FOR FIRST FIVE MONTHS OF 1909 AND 1910. 





trade be ecnsidered and steps taken to place the prod- No. Cut. Shipments. Cut. Shipments. 

‘ : . STATES— ills. .t , 06. Jan, to June, ’06- . », 707. . , 707. 
uet in the proper light before users the future will ge a, wee dom eet ieee 7 eigen eT. Jon Sitaes Be 
show further losses in yellow pine prestige. cs. <hvinnn dodo0e bed oes Pe 19 219,819,730 207,578,872 201,258,549 2327252'841 

iene , vas e EEE so-so 5% 6 Gig gue asuenals 22 124,015,367 29,894,663 146,249,772 142,459,774 
ae wae oar oan the loss by ~__ SES 6 on can oss oe ahah ener ou 24 214,504,987 223,163,842 202,955,937 206,218,675 
CS he he Se Cae Ree Oe Fer ere i” EEE 055 anv esse ctecsesewscseses 2 36,671,894 34,518,415 42,264,044 39,198,694 
made his influence felt during the last few years in Alabama .............0.0eeeeeeeeeees 13 47,497,798 48,836,354 51,254,680 53,193,844 
association work. Georgia and Florida ........ccccccses 3 29,925,935 31,271,289 27,873,192 29,623,819 
. “ of jyrg an —— are — the earnest at- Totals ...... OE TER 95 677,072,478 681,112,801 677,199,723 710,586,302 
ention of the lumber trade generally. 


Excess shipments over cut, 1906, 4,040,323, or .06 percent. 


The first session was called to order by President Excess shipments over cut, 1907, 33,386,579, or 4.6 percent. 








J. Lewis Thompson at 2p. m., July 19. At the open- alii ro Pa 10 Pgs ya January 1, whereas a year ago there was an increase of 8% 
ing the president said: CUA 9 45: 042 enon sees 12,413,913 loneeaee | SE Oe ee ee 

We have gathered here for the semiannual meeting of SE ges gaia neelits 247,534,178 251,962,917 EXPORTS OF PINE FROM ALL GULF PORTS FOR SIX MONTHS 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. It is the first Texas ..........++.+- heaet 184,623,619 182,754,977 ENDING JUNE 30, 1910, 
meeting over which I have had the honor to preside, and Louisiana ............++e++ 249,633,803 259,240,105 n the export market the shipments have exceeded those 
while our gathering in point of numbers at the opening Mississippi ..........++++- 87,409,124 89,000,705 of 1909 and 1908 for the first half of the year. 
seems to be small, at the same time it is the largest meet- Alabama ........-.++eee++ 84,597,934 81,698,835 Lumber, su. ft. Sawn, su. ft 
ing over which I have ever had the honor to preside. Georgia and Florida........ 28,871,332 30,957,767 =giy months 1910 5a ee 466,617,003 165,842,378 
am not going to burden you with an address. As I told SL EN PI SPER Se Jeraen y Six months 1909......2222522: 404,455,950 151,193,980 
you in New Orleans, when you elected me to the presidency DE. cv ks niaveenaen 895,083,903 906,581,436 ix months 1908............ °° 347 222534 155,628,437 
of this association, I expected to rely on Mr. Clapp, largely, Excess shipments over cut, 11,497,533, or 1.2 percent. From a statistical standpoint the situation is better than 
to steer me through a _ successful administration. Mr. 1910 shipments over 1997...... 195,995,134 or 21.6 percent in any July in recent years. The question naturally arises 
Clapp died about two months later and I have felt his loss 1910 shipments over 1906...... 225,468,635 or 24.8 percent iv have not values responded to the exceedingly heavy 
very keenly, probably more than any other member of the $010 ent Over 100T i622. ssecace 217,884,180 or 24.3 percent consumption shown to have existed during the past six 
association. He was a fine association worker and one of 1910 cut ever 1906... 2... ecsccne 218,011,425 or 24.4 percent 


months? The answer will probably be given during the dis- 
cussion this afternoon. 


Daily Information Department. 

Daily reports on cut and shipments have been made regu- 
larly and to show. how closely they are running with the 
monthly reports we call attention to comparison for April 
and May for 125 mills: 


the best men to carry his part of the burden that I ever 
have come in contact with. I think it is appropriate that 
at this meeting, being the first meeting that we have held 
since his death, some action be taken in the shape of a 
resolution. 

As to the condition of the lumber trade generally, all you 
nen are as well acquainted with that as I am. I would 
like to have close attention paid to Secretary Smith’s re- 


All of these comparisons show that the volume of business 
in the first six months of 1910 was 20 to 25 percent larger 
than in any previous year. 

STOCK ON HAND—COMPARISON. 
(January 1 and July 1, 1907 and 1910.) 

Compiled from the same 157 mills as shown in the com- 

parative statement 1907-1908. 


; ‘eet. 
ort, especially with reference to the statistical position we JANUARY 1. kc. he. EPC rere errr ere 558,683,000 
ccupy at this time, and after the reading of his report I No. Cut neperted to clearing house............ee0. 557,046,000 
xpect to make some comments regarding some portions of it. mills pied 


We will hear Secretary Smith’s report at this time. 





Srares—— Rptg. 1907. 1910. Decrease. Dee. 


Missouri and 
Oklahoma.. 3 


Difference 1,637,000 
The average cut of these mills for the two months, based ° 
on their rated capacity, would be 659,000,000 feet; deduct 


The Secretary’s Report. 52,537,056 25,505,220 























5 es 3 ‘ os: ‘ ‘ Arkansas .... 27 248,427,088 177,191,318 71,235,770 28.7 the actual cut, 557,000,000 feet, and they appear to have 
Secretary Smith then read his report, which is given ‘Texas ...:.: 26 143:400,595 140,118,038 3,282,557 2.3 failed to reach their rated normal capacity by 102,000,000 
erewith: Louisiana ... 49 324,192,044 306,070,141 18,121,903 5.6 feet. ‘This is not considered a decrease in production, as all 
satiate Mississippi .. 21 63,081,519 71,405,974 *8,324,455 *13.2 mills, during these two months, were cutting to their limit, 
MEMBERSHIY.. Alabama .... 13 55,549,410 54,666,637 882,773 1.6 and still fell 15 percent below their normal rating, 
January 1 we reported a membership of 290, representing Georgia and 
19 mills. The record July 15 shows 266, representing 210 . ‘Morida ... 8 23,691,626 16,247,655 7,443,971 31.4 Weekly Market Report. 
‘ills, with an annual production of 4,750,000,000 feet, — ————— - June 1 a system of weekly market reports was inau- 
ivided by states: Yotals ....147 910,879,338 791,204,983 127,998,810 14.0 gurated, giving the concessions being made on actual busi- 
Normal an- *0.9 ness booked in the cities of St. Louis, Kansas City and 
nual capacity * Increase. Houston. This report has been favorably received by all 
No. Daily rated based on Per- Net increase in stock, 119,674,355 feet, or 13.1 percent. our members as reflecting the actual market prices, and 
STATES— mills. capacity. 275 days’run._ cent. a with the smallest, largest and average concessions before 
issouri and Okla- JULY 1, Pet them they are able to determine the present value of each 
OGM) woot: Solera 9 305,000 838,875,000 1.78 bs y pee Pet. item, 
ReMi 2 ¢sciaheva 32 3,128,700 ° © 860,393,000 18.27 STarEs-— 1907. 1910. ncrease. ine. The question of enlarging the scope of this weekly report 
eS RR 36 =. 2,634,400 724,460,000 15.39 Missouri and Okla- 34.362.685 18.334,741 *16,027.944 *46.7 by seenring copies of orders from Arkansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
1 OGUMAMINE (a «0s en.s.c 58 5,774,900 1,588,097,000 33.73 OMA ...-+-++- 34,362,685 18,334,741 216, 40260 #137 ‘issippi and Alabama will be discussed at this meeting and 
MissIQGEDL. © .%%.0 ows oc 28 =. 2,156,200 592,955,000 12.59 Arkansas ......- 199,523,495 172,283,235 27,240,260 *13.7 come definite cortclusion reached. 
ree 34 2,241,500 616,413,000 13.09 ‘Texas ......+--- 141,227,127 146,207,370 | 4,980,243 = 3.5 
Georgia and Florida. 13 882,000 242,550,000 5.15 Louisiana ....... 313,501,926 284,927,264 28,574,662 9.1 Advertising Department. 
— Mississippi ...... 67,269,843 75,622,500 pert yeed “tT During the‘last six months our advertising department 
TO oc en te 210 17,122,700 4,708,743,000 100.00 Game ene Seales. 46,868,766 51,415,835 547,06 “4 has been active in promoting the wee of crecsoted gelow 
r . ‘ s 2@0! a awe eeie - ° pine blocks for street paving an oor coverings, through 
1; =e ay Ay ore tine eaeie te taee heen FUGA «2+ ++0+ 29,695,545 19,572,266 *10,123,279 "34.1 Various journals. Two pamphlets have been issued to archi- 
annual meeting a 39 444 3 768.363 211, 17.849.969 2.2 tects, city engineers and steam and electric railways on this 
7 2 a ee: , 1910 Totals ........ 832,449,387 768,363,2 me 1'966 145 #99 ©: Subject. We have also advertised the stock veneer yellow 
PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS (FIRST HALF OV 1910). 81,966,145 A xine door, and are preparing to cover the retail field with 
in order that we may have the present situation clearly * Decrease. _ 4 pi oeaed ee nformation relative to these doors and to yellow pine sid- 
‘ore us, we will show actual comparative figures obtained Net decrease in stock, 64,086,176 feet, or 7.7 percent. — ing. Our yellow pine room will be installed at the Ohio 
from several different sources, all showing a — — sient cnibek munis & Sent 910 879 333 Valley Exposition in Cincinnati for a month, August 29 to 
aud ¢ e y ge ring s. Stock o and Js PY 1, 1907... cc cr cccecces 10, 338 Se 25. 
| on OGRE. ae Gees Sey Se ee Se ee Stock on hand July 1, 1007...........200ccsee 832,449,387 September 25 


Ve are working to the limit of our available funds and, 
should it be the wish of our members that the work be en- 
larged, some method of securing additional funds should 
be arranged at this meeting. 

The other departments of our work are moving along in 


CUT AND £HIPMEN1S—-COMPARISON 

(January to June, 1907 and 1910, inclusive.) Decrease 
Compiled from the same 157 mills as shown in the com- or 8.6 percent. 
pirative statement, 1907-1908. 








snes cee esd oad eS sche ees eeeees 78,429,951 












CUT. * the regular way. We haye received almost unanimous sup- 
No. i. t port in the’ securing ef information, and trust the few mem- 
Mills ial 1910 Salute nal en bers who are failing to give the desired information will fur- 
S rATES— c. . ° . . ve Ss ; * % 
Misc oe ikea Rptg, 31,260,284 24,295,169 #6,965,065 7 22.3 nish it in order that.every report may be complete 
Arkansas ete bebbes tecaney kathens «ie 281,829,628 323,810,681 31,981,053 10.9 + ttertainment in 1911. 
Texas: 2) dba wast een len abn ath aaee aero 26 252,900,395 263,218,792 10,318,397 4.1 It has been st ited that an effort be made to arrange 
Pn ere GA Sibir 02 RE age RRC SEI IIE ape Sa ile 49 500,314,413 592,724,713 92,410,300 18.5 for a trip to P @ canal after our annual meeting in 
ome, peta RRR So Rare Byers So Ri ee 21 174,990,811 222,455,771 47,464,960 27.1 New Orleans in uary, 1911. Information on this sub- 
a RR REESE 9 ORE ee he ee rE 13 105,217,318 138,196,545 32,979,227 31.3 ject has been sec , and is ready for the action of a com- 
oe eS See eee ears tere 59,821,673 64,980,187 5,158,514 8.6 mittee, if it meet# with your approval to appoint such a 
or PY wot ——_$——____— ——_—_—__—_— a ESF a aoe ——_ committee to arrange the details and secure the names of 
| a eR rn Fe re Sr ey a 147 1,416,334,472 1,629,681,858 220,312,451 . 15.6 0.5 all who desire to take advantage of such an outing. 


* Decrease. 


The Chair—Gentlemen, when Secretary Smith showed me 
Net inerease in cut, 213,347,386 feet, or 15.1 percent above 1907. 


his report it occurred to me at that time that probably as 
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good a method of procedure as I might undertake would be 
some recommendation in line with it. I will first call 
attention to the membership committee. By reference to 
his report I feel there should be some missionary work done. 
Louisiana seems to be better represented than any other of 
the states in which we have members. It is not my per- 
sonal desire, at any rate, to get inactive members into the 
association. I think that one reason that we have been 
manufacturing and not taking advantage of the situation 
that we have to confront is our lack of codjperation and our 
lack of confidence in our brother manufacturers, and I hope 
that every member of the association, when he knows of 4 
desirable manufacturer that can come in and do the balance 
of us some good, will make himself a committee of one to 
work on that man and send in his name to the secretary 
and myself, so that we can codperate with him in securing 
that man for membership. I do not feel that the statement 
is pessimistic as to the number that have dropped out, 
because our membership produces pretty near as much lum- 
ber today as it did six months ago. 


Statistical Information. 


With reference to the statistical information, I should like 
to emphasize that. I believe at this time that we are 
statistically in as strong a position as we ever have been, not 
taking into consideration the fact that we are producing 
more lumber today than we ever before have produced. 
The stocks on hand are smaller than during our banner 
years. We all love to refer to 1906 and the first half of 
1907 as a time when, probably, if we could just see those 
good old days again, we would love to be in the manu- 
facturing business. Statistically we are stronger today than 
we were at that time, and there is no reason in the world 
why we should not be receiving more for our stock than we 
have been receiving in the last six months, except that we 
lack a little backbone. We have not enough stiffening, and 
we are afraid to ask the price for our stock—afraid the 
other fellow will get the business. 

Someone has said that when you take the price situation 
out of yellow pine you have taken the meat out of the 
cocoanut. I believe Mr. Smith is responsible for that say- 
ing. That is true. We can say what we please about the 
laws and all those things, and our fears of the laws, and 
we do not want to be considered in any sense as lawbreak- 
ers; we do not want to be considered as criminals, but we 
do know that, after all, we are anxious to get better prices 
out of our material, and we shall have to find some way 
by which we can do it and get what we are entitled to. 
Statistically we are in a position now to get what our stock 
is worth. It is up to the lumber manufacturers themselves 
to get it. It is the strongest satistical situation ever we 
have had confronting us at this period of the year; and 
those of us who have traveled throughout the crop raising 
sections know that we have confronting us probably the 
largest crop prospects that we ever have had at this sea- 
son. There may be some exceptions in certain sections of 
the country, but the information that I have gathered is 
that the crop outlook is very flattering, and I hope that you 
will be impressed with our statistical strength at this time. 


The Market Report System. 
With reference to the market report, you all understand 
what Mr. Smith’s reference there to the weekly market 
report system means. That is ‘ 


The Chair—Referring to the program, we have now come 
to that part of the meeting where we are to have an open 
discussion of trade conditions. We have not heard from 
Mr. Foster for some time, and as he is my predecessor | 
think I will call on him to start the ball rolling. 

H. H. Foster—I think, so far as trade conditions are con- 
cerned, they have been pretty well covered in your remarks. 
Your views entirely coincide with mine. We are strong 
statistically; the situation is in our hands practically. I 
believe that we all are agreed that the manufacturing 
capacity is now at its very apex. ‘There is no question but 
what the full capacity of the South is being used. Up to 
July 1—I do not know what it has been since—but judging 
from our’ own situation, I do not think there is muc 
change from May or June. The market has been consuming 
the products of the mills. It is a remarkable situation. 
It is remarkable because we do not seem to get the ad- 
vantage from the situation that it would warrant. Just 
what the underlying trouble is I guess I am as badly at sea 
to explain as anyone else. 


Stocks in Arkansas. 


The Chair—Mr. Fester, how are stocks in Arkansas? 

Mr. Foster—I think, generally, I do not believe in the 
state of Arkansas that an excess stock can be found. I 
mean in excess of normal. I do not think it exists in the 
state. That may not be true in regard to some local stocks, 
with specified items, but in general the stocks are normal 
or below normal. A short time ago I attended a meeting 
of the sales managers, where probably a dozen firms were 
represented, and all reported stocks as being below normal. 
So far as our individual experience is concerned, we have 
been very much surprised at the volume of trade that we 
have been able to secure in July, which is recognized as one 
of the dull months, and you are hardly supposed to keep 
up any particular volume of trade. 

The Chair—Have you any comparison in your own busi- 
ness as to the value you maintained during May and June 
as compared with May and June a year ago? What would 
be your average price? 

Mr. Foster—I have no statistics on May and June alone, 
but our averages for the first six months of this year were 
just 51 cents higher than they were for the last year, and 
the volume of our trade was very much in excess of the 
same time last year; the volume of our manufacturing was 
in excess. Taking it all around, we feel very much encour- 
aged about the future, and I believe that if this daily re- 
port system is watched, with the program that is on now, 
in connection with the statistical information that we can 
get through the other channels, there is no reason why we 
should not have a very marked improvement this fall. 

The Chair—By ‘daily report’ you refer to market reports? 


conditions are such that the market does not demand the 
lumber that it does at other times. If we will recognize 
that and quit pushing our lumber during those periods like 
we have now, dying July and possibly the early part of 
August, and carry our stock, hold it at a fair price, when 
the regular season opens up we will move all of that lum- 
ber and move it at a fair price and there will not be near 
the dissatisfaction from the consuming end and from the 
fluctuating situation that we have in yellow pine. I hope 
and trust that Secretary Smith will take pains and make 
every effort possible to get before our manufacturers and 
members a strong statistical situation, especially as com- 
pared with 1906 and 1907. I think it will stiffen some 
people who have been rather weak-kneed and wondering 
why it is that we can not get more when we ought to get 
it but do not, simply because we Go not have thorough con- 
fidence in the situation. 

The Chair—Mr. Kaul, I would like to ask you what effect 
do you think the appointment of a committee to draft a 
letter referring to this information would have in the mat- 
ter? What effect would that have different from the giv- 
ing out of the information? Of course, this information 
will be sent out through the newspapers, but what do you 
think of a committee to do that work and draft a letter to 
the members of the association? 

Mr. Kaul—If it is thought wise to do that, there is no 
legal objection to it; I think it would have more force than 
it would have just coming from the secretary's office. I 
think it would be very well to do that now. It would be 
perfectly proper to do it and I know it would have a 
greater effect; probably would be considered more carefully 
and would have a little more gocd effect. I certainly feel 
that I am thoroughly repaid for having made the trip and 
getting this information. I feel that some of the manufac- 
turers are not so blue as I thought they“ were from the 
way they were trying to rush their stock to market and 
cut prices to get a few orders, when the consumer does not 
want the stock. It is between seasons and most of us are 
satisfied to take a little summer vacation. It seems pretty 
difficult for us to do it, but if we would send all our sales 
managers and traveling men off on a vacation during July 
and the early part of August I think we would make more 
money. 

The Trend of Trade. 

The Chair—Most of your trade is in the eastern part of 
the country, isn’t it? 

Mr. Kaul—Yes, sir; east of Indiana. 

The Chair—How are conditions out there with reference 
to the prospects of using lumber 





now working and that is putting 
information into our hands so 
that we know what our lumber is 
actually selling for. It is per-" 
fectly legitimate that we should 
have that information, and with 
the codperation of the member- 
ship we can extend the work 
where it will be very beneficial. 

As to the advertising depart- 
ment, I think something will be 
said at this meeting with refer- 
ence to that, and probably a dis- 
cussion on the floor. I should 
like to refer to that. Secretary 
Smith has taken some interest in 
securing data in reference to a 
trip to the Panama canal next 
January, when we meet in New 
Orleans, if it is the pleasure of 
this meeting, when the proper 
time comes, to have a committee 
appointed to work up seventy-five 
or one hundred people who will 
take that trip, I think it will be 
very beneficial, and I will say it 
is the present intention of my 
wife and myself to go on that 
trip. I think it can be made a 
business trip as well as one of 
pleasure, and if we can get sev- 
enty-five or one hundred to go 
I do not know of a more pleasant 
way that we could spend a week. 

We wili now have the report of the treasurer, A. J. Nei- 
meyer. 








The Treasurer’s Report. 

Secretary Smith—It is our custom at our July meeting to 
simply submit our June 30 trial balance; have our books 
audited once a year, and have the audit presented at our 
annual meeting. The trial balance shows: 

INVENTORY ACCOUNTS. 
Office furniture and fixtures.$3,100.88 


Market report forms ....... 1,814.11 
Mailing machine .......... 134.45 
IE a ea Sie O04: Nie Hib Ree es 2,495.83 
———$§ 7,045.27 
EXPENSE ACCOUNTS. 
Adjusting claims .........§$ 4,425.39 


Bureau grades and inspec- 

TOR cee rcvasecedceseene 
Addressograph ..........6- 
Po ver ee re ee 
Credit rating book 
Daily and weekly informa- 








tion department ....... 3,127.11 
ID 206d ocd dacae geste 107.81 
CS  —E rere 1,771.81 
eee 92.49 
PPT ee 701.83 
SEND. «5 0.0.5.0 6 dibsev ech $ 389.34 
ee petnen a 2,401.31 
NE ogra i tokce 408.8 Racha 896.64 
Rate, cl. and freight claim 

NS EE ee ee 2,918.05 
DE, s6ebcswanheons4s\e atee 1,176.00 
EOE Cee 9,851.16 
Stationery .. 783.71 
Traveling 828.55 

—_——— 47,275.41 

MN IER CUNO sas oa. cise cle einen 184.37 
OE ee ee ee 81.61 
GUID oxh:4 6.6 -9. 0s. 0:6'0b 002 0 we denies 15.00 


Expense money in hands of inspectors. 1,467.12 
SUNDRY ACCOUNTS. 

Accounts receivable (outstanding)... 6,083.40 

I EDIE. wc 00.50 6. 4:6-0:0-00008-64 977.33 

Profit and loss account............. 82.50 
First quarter dues 1910—National 

Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 1,824.50 





ER ern 14,240.55 
Regular assessments ais 48,711.64 
Advertising assessment ........... 1,020.00 
Sundry accounts payable 674.97 





$65,036.51 $65,036.51 


If the weight of personal attention and encouragement be given 











in the air? 

Mr. Foster—I refer to market report, in connection with 
the other report, showing the amount produced and 
handled. The two together, it seems to me, reflect the 
actual and absolute situation, and if we can not steer the 
lumber ship upon a safe and profitable course we would 
better quit. 

In Alabama. 

The Chair—Mr. Kaul, how is the situation in Alabama? 

#sohbn L. Kaul—Mr. President, speaking for Alabama spe- 
cifically, I suppose, possibly, Mr. Eddy, who is secretary 
of the Alabama-Florida association, would be able to give 
you a little nearer the facts than I can. I would prefer 
that he make such a statement, but as to the market condi- 
tions and the situation generally, as I view it, in yellow 
pine, I first want to say I believe we finally have reached 
the time when we will be vindicated, those of us who advo- 
cated. the question of getting some real statistics in the 
way of production of yellow pine. I believe the turning 
period seems to be upon us. That undertaking was criti- 
cised considerably for some time, of course, due to the fact 
that the information was unfavorable to the people who 
were giving it and to the manufacturer, and they thought 
the turning point never would come when they ought to 
get some benefit. 

I am free to confess that I am surprised at the statistical 
situation today, especially when you compare it with the 
production and consumption of our banner years, 1906 and 
1907. I will say that if I had known that we were pro- 
ducing as much lumber now or as much more, as the report 
seems to indicate, more than we were in 1906 and 1907, 
I believe we would have more lumber in our sheds today 
by at least 25 percent, if not 33% percent; and I further 
believe that if this information is given to the manufac- 
turers generally and impressed upon them we will have 
a vastly different market situation in less than thirty days, 
as far as values are concerned. 

I think the yellow pine people have got to learn and con- 
vince themselves that there are cycles in yellow pine as in 
any other commodity. There is a period when the com- 
modity moves, is wanted, when people are eager for it, and 
there are other times of the year when there is a lull, when 


this summer and fall? 

Mr. Kaul—All the reports that 
we get are strong for this season 
of the year. It is true, from 
reports that we get from travel- 
ing men at this time of the year, 
it would be rather daring to at- 
tempt to move anything now. We 
have a fair volume of business as 
it is, but if we were to attempt 
to get our maximum business it 
would mean that you would have 
to make a concession in order to 
get the buyers to take it. 

The Chair—Could that section 
of the country be considered agri- 
cultural ? 

Mr. Kaul—I think about half- 
and-half. 

The Chair—How is the agricul- 

tral situation out there? 

Mr. Kaul—I think the general 

=—S situation is normal. The gen- 





= Sat 
,to mill management will it not put the salesman “up eral situation, as near as we can 


zet it, I think is normal. 
Production and Consumption. 


The Chair—I suppose Mr. Nelson will be next in line. 

M. B. Nelson—Mr. President, I think our greatest trouble 
now is lack of intelligent effort to sell what we are manu- 
facturing. I think we are feeling the need now of some 
kind of selling organization, more so than ever in the past. 

The first of the year I think all of us, or anyone that 
attempted to keep up with conditions, thought that we 
were manufacturing more lumber than was being consumed, 
or would be consumed, and it seemed that the effort to cur- 
tail was very small and having little or no effect; and 
everyone thought prices would grow from bad to worse, until 
it got to a point where the mills would be forced to close 
down. It is evident from Mr. Smith’s report, and not only 
from his report but from general conditions, that we were 
mistaken. There has been more lumber that has gone into 
consumption during the first six months of this year than 
was manufactured, and in the face of that there was more 
lumber manufactured than in any other like period. If that 
condition had prevailed during 1904, 1905, 1906 or 1907, or, 
I will say, in any period since 1907, I think the manufac- 
turers would have taken advantage of it and gotten more 
money for that lumber. But at the present time, in the 
face of this fact, we are selling our lumber for less than 
we were the first of the year. 

The prospects of the balance of the year are even better 
than they were the first half of the year. The only thing 
now is for the manufacturer to have enough courage, or 
enough something, to cause him to ask more for his lum- 
ber. Each manufacturer, individually, feels that he can not 
do it alone. He is afraid to codperate with his neighbor, 
‘because he is afraid he will violate the law, and it seems 
information does not do us any good. That is proven by 
the fact that we have paid no attention to it or we are 
selling our lumber for less money because of the fact that 
there is more lumber being consumed than there is manu- 
factured. I do not know that I have any remedy. It has 
been talked of here and I think everyone will agree that 
there is an opportunity, and this is the best opportunity to 
get a high price for our lumber than, in my opinion, we 
will have during the year, and if we fail to take advantage 
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of it we are going to lose the opportunity, that is all. 

The Chair—Do you think, if we do not get more for our 
stock pretty soon, we will have to figure on going through 
the year? 

Mr. Nelson—At this price or lower, because a large per- 
centage of the yard stock that is purchased from the manu- 
facturer is from line yards in large centers, and there are 
a great many line yards that do their buying in July. That 
is, they anticipate their fall needs so far as possible for 
them to do so, and a large percent of those buyers buy dur- 
ing July ordinarily, and I think that will be true this year 
of the first part of August, and if they buy their fall stock 
on the present low market they will be then in a position 
to keep the prices down for filling purposes during the 
balance of the year. 


In Alabama and West Florida. 


The Chair—Mr. Eddy, a call was made for you. 

J. H. Eddy (Alabama-Florida association)—-With refer- 
ence to the general situation in Alabama and west Florida, 
which is covered by our association, we held a meeting last 
week, where there were perhaps eight or ten or a dozen of 
the larger manufacturers present. The statement made by 
Mr. Foster for Arkansas very nearly covers the situation 
in our territory. None of the mills have a surplus stock 
on hand over what they ordinarily carry. Many of them 
have less than what you would call normal stock. They 
admit the average price they have been getting the past 
two or three months will run 50 cents to $1.25 better than 
the same period a year ago. The volume of business for the 
first six months of the year is greater by 15 or 20 percent 
than it was last year. 

It is true that at our meeting last week they complained 
that prices had dropped off 50 cents during the last thirty 
cays, but that is no more than we can expect for this sea- 
son of the year. I think most of them feel that the pros- 
pects are as good, if not better, than for the first six months 
of the year. I do not know just what the crop situation is, 
but we are looking for a fair crop, and several have reported 
that they have teceived inquiries for stock for shipment in 
six weeks. Dealers are beginning to anticipate business 
and they are expecting a better grade of orders. Collections 
are above normal. Some are reporting less than the normal 
output. I think that about covers the situation in my 
territory. 





Conditions in Texas. 


The Chair—Mr. Whiteman, we would like to hear from you 
next. 


W. T. Whiteman (Saner-Whiteman Lumber Company, Caro, 
Tex.)—Mr. President and gentlemen: We have the most 
flattering crop prospects in Texas that we have ever had. 
Our wheat and oats crops have both been harvested, pro- 
ducing much more than the state has ever produced before. 
The corn crop is assured; the cotton is in fair condition 
at the present time. I see no reason why we should not 
have an enormous lumber trade in Texas this year, but up 
to the present time the orders have failed to materialize. 

Our orders coming in from Texas are coming much slower 
now than I have ever known them at this season of the 
year. We have been seliing lumber there for about twelve 
years and they have fallen off remarkably within the past 
fifteen days. Prices have shrunk a little and it is hard to 
say just what the outcome is going to be. I feel though 
our demand is going to increase as soon as the market gets 
settled, as there seems to have been a tendency to cut prices 
a little, and whenever it begins to slump the buyers quit 
buying, but as soon as it shows a tendency to stiffen up a 
little or come to a settled basis I believe our orders will 
begin to come in, and I see no reasons why, in the face of 
all existing conditions, we should not get a dollar and a 
half to two dollars a thousand more for our lumber within 
the next thirty days, but there have been some pretty cheap 
prices made in our territory. I believe, however, from the 
best information I could get that most of the surplus items 
have been unloaded and no mills in our territory have a 
surplus stock. Some may have special items in surplus, 
jut there are no surplus stocks that I know of in the Texas 
umber producing territory. Our own stock is only about 
half of what we usually carry. We have been shipping 

1uch more than we have been sawing lately, and while we 
iad a good volume of business in June, in fact the best 

e have had in two years, still our order file was lower 
vhen I left home than it has been in two years, and I left 

istructions with our men not to add anything to it, more 

ian enough to keep running, not to book anything ahead 
ond to be sure not to sell anything that we did not have 

u hand, as we did not care for any future business at the 

ices we have been getting, and we feel that we are going 

get much better prices. 

As far as our crop prospects are concerned, in both Texas 

d Oklahoma crop prospects are fine. 
believe if we ask more for our lumber we will get it, 
getting the larger producers to ask more for their lum- 
seems to be a hard proposition, and it seems to be a 
ird proposition to ask them to ask anything like what 
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they should in view of existing conditions. Of course, lum- 
ber is sold a good deal on bids. If a man wants to buy 
a few cars of lumber he will send out fifty circular letters 
telling what he wants and the cheapest man as a rule gets 
the business. I believe though we all should feel encour- 
aged. 

Mr. Smith's figures have encouraged me very much, as 
they are a little different from what I expected to hear. I 
thought that we had been producing a little more lumber 
for the past six months than the country has been consum- 
ing, but it seems that we have sold more than we have 
produced and that is certainly encouraging. In the face 
of this I do not see any reason why we should not hold 
stiff on our prices and gradually put them up to what they 
ought to be. 

Advance in Prices. 


M. B. Nelson—For the information of those here I want 
to say that Saturday we advanced our prices one dollar a 
thousand because we thought the time was here to advance 
and we were going to make the effort. It is the time for 
individual effort. We are going to continue those prices for 
two or three weeks and see whether or not the market will 
be advanced to our level. 

The Chair—That information ought to be worth some- 
thing to us. Mr. Greenwood, we will be glad to hear from 
you. 

Franklin Greenwood—I can judge better from our own 
order file than I can from anybody else’s remarks. We will be 
shipping to our maximum from our present orders shortly. 
We have advanced our prices one dollar in some cases, and 
in some cases a little over that, and we have been asking 
that for a week or ten days. I suppose that will cut down 
our business for a week or ten days, but I suppose we can 
stand it. I think conditions will justify a greater advance. 
I do not think there is any one month that we shipped quite 
as much as we did in May. Our stock is a little less than 
normal right now. In fact, everyone else has been putting 
stock in, not selling all of it. I do not see anything wrong 
with the market right now if you will ask what the stock 
is worth. : 

In Mississippi. 

The Chair—Do you know anything about stock conditions 
in your section of the country, in Mississippi? 

Mr. Greenwood—I think everybody in eastern Mississippi 
and Alabama has been shipping out stock. It is lighter 
now than January 1. 

President Thompson—Mr. Benway, will you let us hear 
from you? 

oO. L. Benway—Mr. President, I think the ground has 
been pretty thoroughly covered. I must say that I have 
been unable to understand, during six months of the year, 
why so many of our friends have been so anxious to sell 
their stock on account of the prices, seeing the feeling “that 
exists here today, and these ideas are concurred in by the 
report of the secretary. It must be on account of the lack 
of backbone on the part of ourselves or the fear of our 
neighbors getting business. Reports show that there has 
been plenty of business. One of the speakers, I believe Mr. 
Kaul, referred to our salesmen, or else I misunderstood him, 
giving various reports at the present time. Possibly he 
qualified that by saying they were going to move the stock 
at the present time. I will say our salesmen have been 
passing large volumes of business for the last two months, 
because we did not want the business at the prices some of 
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our large competiters were making, and we told them to 
pass the business during that time and at the present time 
we have plenty of orders on hand. 

Our salesmen have said, when we have told them to pass 
the business rather than meet the prices, that they were 
satisfied that we would be getting better prices inside of 
thirty days, as they feel, without exception, that there is 
going to be good business in that territory and they realize 
with us that this is the quietest month of the year, and 1 
feel that that will unquestionably be the case: that .there 
will be a big demand next month and from that time on 
during the fall. 

I am glad to see this optimistic feeling, which I share in 
There is no reason why we should not ask, and if we ask 
I am sure we will get, better prices. 

The Chair—Have you advanced your prices? 

Mr. Benway—We have stiffened our prices recently. 1 
have received a letter from our salesmen saying that they 
have advanced prices. While it may curtail business for a 
short time, they think they will get better prices later on. 

The Chair—I think it would be a good thing if everybody 
would take his salesmen off. 

Mr. Nelson—Yes, if we advance prices. Otherwise they 
will think we are simply staying away and have not ad- 
vanced our prices. ‘ 


The Export Situation, 

The Chair—We would like to know how the export situ- 
ation is. Mr. Elmer, will you tell us? 

J. O. Elmer—Mr. Chairman, the export situation during 
the last six months has been, as far as volume is concerned, 
showing a relative increase. Prices are very satisfactory. 
We have had a little lull in prices during the last thirty 
days in the foreign markets, but for the first six months 
of this year they bave been fairly satisfactory. I should 
say the volume of increase since 1908 for the first six 
months of the year has been at least 20 percent. The ex- 
porters seem to be pretty well satisfied with export prices. 

In the Northern Pine Country. 

The Chair—Mr. Rhodes, we would like to hear from your 
section of the country in the frozen North. 

J. E. Rhodes (Minnesota)—Mr. President, the year 1910 
so far has been very satisfactory for the northern pine 
manufacturers. They have shipped about 22 percent more 
lumber than they did during the first six months of last 
year. Statistically the northern pine situation is very 
satisfactory. In that connection I would like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the statistics issued by the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association frequently do not represent 
the actual conditions, because there are so many mills going 
out of business, and as they taper off their operations their 
shipments naturally show less for the year comparatively. 
A good many of the mills which are operating days only 
sometimes manufacture days and nights both; consequently 
show less production than during the year before; but fre- 
quently those mills show a larger business by nearly 25 
percent than the fimst six months of last year. The only 
competition we suffer is from yellow pine. Yellow pine has 
been driving northern pine common lumber constantly far- 
ther north. We have a surplus of No. 3 boards simply 
because we are obliged to meet the prices of yellow pine 
No. 2 or hold the goods. 

I regret to say that the crop conditions in the Northwest — 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Minnesota—are not satis- 
factory. The spring wheat crop will be about 50 percent 
of last year’s crop and is the first failure that has happened 
in that section for a good many years. Tiut is largely a 
territory supplied by the Inland Empire or the western mills. 
The largest crop the country produces—corn—is in splendid 
condition everywhere, especially in Iowa, Illinois and Mis- 
souri territory, and it is in that territory where northera 
pine is chiefly sold. We feel more hopeful, however, for the 
corn crop, as it means business for the northern pine manu- 
facturers. 

Taking advantage of the poor wheat crop, a good many 
of the large line buyers, especially those represented at 
Minneapolis, between two and three thousand lumber yards, 
have taken occasion to cancel a good many orders, and they 
have done what they could to throw the scare, as they say, 
into the northern and western manufacturers. 

The prices have been upon a little lower than the ordi- 
nary basis, but as the harvest promises to be good we do 
not feel that there is any prospect of further reduction in 
prices. 

I might say the northern pine mills are absolutely inde- 
pendent, so far as their No. 2 and better stock is concerned. 
They do not get sufficient of that part of their output to 
supply their trade. With No. 3 and poorer we have some 
trouble marketing No. 3, because of the competition with 
yellow pine No. 2, and our No. 4 boards are pretty well 
taken care of, as that is the low grade lumber the box 
makers use principally. A year ago we had a surplus of 
low grade lumber, but that has been pretty well used up, 
except as to some mills that have No. 5. So far as I know 
there are no large stocks of hemlock in pieces, so the whole 
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country west of the Missouri river has got to be supplied 
with piece stuff by the yellow pine mills. 

About two weeks ago I was on the Pacific coast and found 
the fir mills out there have enjoyed the best year they have 
ever had. ‘There has been good business and there has 
beea exceptionally large car trade to the East. They have 
shipped more lumber to the East than ever before. The 
western mills keep no stock on hand to any extent; they 
furnish the trade with lumber as the orders are received. 

The northern trade will be somewhat curtailed because 
of the reduced wheat crop, but they are looking for an out- 
let west of the Missouri river, where the crops are all right. 
We feel very hopeful in the’North and look forward to good 
trade during the balance of the year. 


Production Reduced. 


M. B. Nelson—I would like to know how the production 
this year will compare with last year. 

Mr. Rhodes-——-I am glad you mentioned that, because the 
production will be considerably reduced. The large mills 
at Cloquet, representing millions of production, have been 
down for several weeks and it will be hard to tell when 
they will start up, because of the unusual growth. The 
rivers are too dry for logs. The mills at Minneapolis are 
all down but one and they are likely to be down the rest 
of the season unless we have some cloudbursts so they can 
bring up the logs. The output at Cloquet and other points 
will be less than a year ago. Just what the reduction will 
be in the North it is difficult to say, because it will depend 
on how much longer the present unfavorable conditions will 
exist. 

Mr. Nelson—How about hemlock ? 


Hemlock Conditions. 


Mr. Rhodes—Mr. Kellogg is present and can tell you 
about hemlock conditions better than I can. 

The Chair—Mr. Kellogg, will you give us your views? 

lt. S. Kellogg—Mr. President and gentlemen: During the 
previous years when I attended your sessions I thought yel- 
low pine men were a pretty good lot of fellows, but since 
attending the hemlock mectings I have heard them cussed 
more than any oiher men I have known. From the remarks 
I have heard about prices yellow pine men are selling 
Jumber for in Chicago and those points where it meets hem- 
lock I judge, without much question, that you have got the 
business to quite an extent regardless of price. The reports 
show you have the business. Some of the prices we are now 
getting for hemlock show that you made the price. 

As to the situation in regard to hemlock I am a little 
green about it myself, but it is something like this: During 
the first three months of this year the shipments ran up to 
the cut; during the last three months there has been more 
hemlock cut than shipped. The heaviest shipments of hem- 
lock were made in April. There was little decrease in May; 
there was a little decrease in June, although there was a 
pretty good volume of shipments in June. There was a 
little weakening beginning about the 1st of July on orders 
and in some cases in price. That is probably the natural 
lull at this time of the year and we have hopes for the 
future. I think I was as much surprised this afternoon at 
Secretary Smith’s figures as anyone was here. I certainly 
was a little astonished to know that both cut and shipments 
were exceeding those of 1906 and 1907 in yellow pine. I 
did not believe it at all in view of the prices lumber was 
being sold for, but we will haye to accept his figures. On 
that basis there certainly ought to be a good chance to get 
more for lumber, hemlock and pine both. 

The crop conditions in Wisconsin and across in Michigan 
are bad, owing to the drouth. They have been having a 
great deal of trouble in Michigan and Wisconsin from forest 
fires. Some of the mills have been burned and some of the 
lumber yards also. A good many logs have been burned and 
some of the standing timber has been killed. We are 
hoping for considerably better conditions in the fall. 

There is another point that, personally, I hope you will 
diseuss pretty thoroughly for our own benefit, and that is 
the question of getting sales reports along the plan that 
the. Washington lumber manufacturers are doing, which was 
brought up at the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation meeting at New Orleans. So far as we have been 
able to hear, those sales reports have done more to even up 
the market for the fir manufacturers than anything else they 
have ever undertaken. Here we are discussing pretty thor- 
oughly ameng the hemlock manufacturers this question and 
it is pretty lixely that we will give this a trial. Most of 
the manufacturers who have talked it over are in favor of 
it and if you can do something like that it seems to me you 
can do more in that way than in any other way you can 
undertake, and I think we would be glad to have you under- 
take it, and undertake it in our territory, too. 

The Chair—I think we have already adopted that. Secre- 
tary Smith’s report referred to that, that we have this ex- 
change of orders showing prices at which lumber was taken. 
I think that that is the plan. 

Mr. Keilogg—If I may be allowed to remark, I think your 
plan varies from the Washington plan. The Washington 
plan contemplates sending in either copies of orders or the 
original orders themselves. Those are duplicated exactly 
with the exception of the name of the buyer and the actual 
point of delivery and that information goes to every member 
of the bureau. It shows John Smith sold so many feet of 
such and such a length at such and such a price to so and 
so. You have the whole thing right before you. 

The Chair—That is the identical plan we are working 
on. 

Mr. Kellogg—I do not think you are doing that exactly. 

Secretary Smith—Copies of the orders come in in the 
same way that you state, but in discussing this matter with 
those who are expected to codperate in it they thought that 
they would get more benefit out of it by having the amount 
of stock, certain items that were sold and the smallest con- 
cession, the largest concession and the average concession, 
than to have copies of 100 orders dumped on them that 
they would have to dig the information out of; in a very 
little while they would get tired of it. The orders are on 
file and anyone in Kansas City, St. Louis or Houston send- 


ing in copies of their orders can go there and get that in- 
formation if they desire; but the members who are away 
from there get a weekly report which gives a summary of 
all the orders which have been filed during -the previous 
week. 

Mr. Kellogg—I did not know that you got copies of the 
orders. 

Secretary Smith—Actual copies of the orders with the 
destination and the name of the consignee omitted. y 

The Chair—Mr. Foster, you have a number of yards 
throughout the direct consuming territory of yellow pine. 
We would like to knew what is your information that comes 
into your offices from your different yards. 

Thomas Foster—Mr. Chairman, business for the first six 
months of this year has been very good. We figured up the 
ist of July and our increase over last year was about 35 
percent; that is our increase on the first six months of this 
year over the first six months of last year. We look for a 
yery good fall trade. Our yards, however, are pretty well 
stocked up, but I do not think that is the general situation 
with retail yards in general. We look for a good business 
the last six months of this year. 


The Retail Business. 


The Chair—We have now called on the manufacturers of 
northern pine and the manufacturers of hemlock and the 
manufacturers of yellow pine and what we term ‘double- 
enders” in the yellow pine business; that is, the manufac- 
turer and the retail yard dealer. We have with us this 
afternoon cne that takes in the whole situation. It would 
be a hard matter to just tell where to place him, but as he 
is president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation I think we have a lien on him and I would like to 
call on Mr. Hines. Mr. Hines, will you come up to the front, 
please ? 

Edward Hines (Edward Hines Lumber Company, Chi- 
cago)—I will stay right here at the present, if you please. 
Mr. Rhodes has covered the situation very fully and intelli- 
gently in regard to the general conditions as i view them. 
I have recently taken a trip from Chicago to New York 
city, taking in Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo, and I find 
the general volume of business is all that the trade expected 
this year, fully 4s much as last year. There is a great deal 
of building going on in all the large cities. Chicago is en- 
joying a good volume of business. 

At most points lumber is selling at slightly lower prices 
at retail, but the bulk of business is all that the lumber- 
men can expect. 

The crop situation all over the country is a reasonably 
good average crop. The corn is fully as good a crop as 
heretofore and brings good prices. Up to two weeks ago a 
good many of the railroads were skeptical as regards their 
condition. That has changed. During the last week I 
talked with Mr. Ripley, president of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, which covers Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Illi- 
nois, and they expect as much gross tonnage as last year 
and last year it was over $100,000,000. They expect to be 
kept continuously busy hauling crops. In Iowa and Ne- 
braska it is the same. Crops are good and they all have 
good prospects and a bright outlook. I find the manufac- 
turing districts are showing more confidence. Mr. Buffing- 
ton, president of the Illinois Steel Company, in Chicago, 
South Chicago and Gary, stated that they have had the 
largest sales in bar steel that they have ever experienced in 
their business, and you know steel goes into every character 
of manufacture; it shows diversity of interests. Conse- 
quently that shows a good demand among the manufac- 
turers for steel. I was talking with -Mr. Earling, president 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad. He claims 
that all their roads will have all that they can do and ap- 
parently the only place in this country where they have not 
had a good crop is the extreme Northwest. That territory 
does not affect yellow pine manufacturers at all; it does not 
affect northern pine manufacturers. So I think we can look 
forward to good prospects for* the fall trade. 

The lake ports have very light stocks and they are gradu- 
ally diminishing manufacture. In Canada there is a good 
demand for dimension all along the lake ports. 

I feel, as far as the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is concerned, you have practically got this situation 
in your own hands. I think it is up to you, gentlemen, to, 
in a measure, regulate the lumber prices from Kansas City 
to the Atlantic coast absolutely. You have got nothing that 
you are competing with in a very large business and I speak 
advisedly when I say that in regard to dimension and in 
regard to everything except possibly finish. I feel that you 
could just as well get four dollars as three dollars a thou- 
sand on 75 percent of your output, if you feel confidence 
in your ability to do it. Of course, that word confidence is 
quite a word. I appreciate exactly the conditions you have 
been laboring under and I do not know that I can tell you 
just how you can get that confidence into each man’s sys- 
tem sufficient to bring about the result, but I do feel that 
the disease can be cured. I think you are entering now upon 
an era when every prospect justifies your asking higher 
prices for your output. Every conditfon warrants your do- 
ing it. Labor will not be any cheaper but probably higher ; 
supplies will probably be higher; everything ‘that goes into 
manufacture of lumber will be higher instead of cheaper 
and all conditions seem to warrant you getting higher 
prices. 

Of course, I appreciate that there have been predictions 
during the last few months of dire calamity in the future; 
uncertain political conditions; money is tight; and all those 
conditions have to be considered. But I believe conditions 
throughout the country warrant an advance over the present 
prices. 

So far as we are concerned we would welcome a reason- 
able advance in prices in Illinois. We would be glad to 
pay higher prices for yellow pine, if conditions justified it, 
and I would be glad to do what I could to assist in bring- 
ing about greater confidence. 


The Real Situation. 


The Chair—Gentlemen, I_am sure that we all are glad 
that we have had Mr. Hines with us this afternoon. I 


think ‘he hit the keynote when he said the situation is in 
our own hands, and it has been for all this year. Some of 
you will remember that we had a little meeting down at 
Memphis some mnths ago which was well representative. 
At that time we had the situation in our hands. We let 
the opportunity pass. It has gone and we can not recover 
it. We have manufactured lumber just about at cost; sold 
it and got just about the cost out of it. If we are going to 
continue to do that and let it be a survival of the fittest, 
then the meeting of our association from time to time is 
just an added expense and an added burden to the cost of 
our operations that we might just as well do away with; 
but if we want to get on the black side of our ledger for 
once again it is in our hands to do it. That word confidence 
has been used and misused and I think the lumber people 
have probably been trying to work the confidence racket on 
each other just a little bit too long. If we come down now 
and give it the religious construction and the right con- 
struction and not use it in the terms of the confidence man, 
but use it in the terms in which it should be used, we can 
feel a great deal better and within the next sixty or ninety 
days we can get the figures on the right side of our profit 
and loss account and we can feel like facing our bankers 
again with a good deal of composure. 

I do hope that we will take advantage of the statistical 
information; take advantage of the talks that we have had 
here and get up more optimism and spread it throughout our 
veins. We all have been letting pessimism dry us up in the 
last two or three years and we have been kind of scared of 
ourselves. We must take the other side now. We have the 
opportunity and we would be poor business men and poor 
lumbermen and would be still poorer finally if we did not 
take advantage of the opportunity that we now have facing 
us. I think it is a golden opportunity and I think we should 
take the situation in hand and get something out of it. 

We would be glad to hear from any others who would like 
to make some remarks on this situation while the discussion 
is up if anything has come to your minds; we would be glad 
to hear from you. It is rather an embarrassing thing for 
the presiding officer to have-to call upon people throughout 
the audience. It would be better if there were a spontaneous 
feeling moving you. 

The Sales Department. 


A. J. Neimeyer—Mr. Chairman, I have been listening to 
this discussion with a great deal of interest and I assure 
you there is a good deal of interest and many points have 
been covered, but I think a good deal has been left unsaid 
and we will go home without that confidence we have heard 
about. If we leave our business in the condition it has 
been in as to disposing of our products it will be going 
along the same as before. I think our trouble is we have 
been working hard at our mills trying to reduce the cost 
of our products. We hire a $100-a-month man, a good 
looking feliow with a white shirt, and let him sell our lum- 
ber. All he knows is to compete with the other fellow. 
Until we get down to business and take the sales department 
in our own hands, knowing what the lumber costs, we will 
not do any better than we have been doing. We can talk 
about confidence, but unless we have the confidence in our 
sales department it will not amount to anything. I know 
that when I was in the retail business figuring lumber I 
figured what it cost me and if I could get a profit on that I 
thought I would be doing all right. But I do not believe 
the manufacturers have been doing that for the last few 
years; they have only been getting what they could for their 
product regardless of what lumber has cost them. I think 
it is high time for us to take the matter in our hands and 
see if we can not get a little better prices for our product 
and not go on making comparisons with some other fellow 
who may be turning his lumber cheaper than we are. 

President Thompson stated that members of the 
lumber trade at Houston had endeavored to post them- 
selves along the lines suggested by Mr. Neimeyer. 

John L. Kaul brought up the advisability of em- 
phasizing the information given in regard to trade con- 
ditions and moved that a committee be appointed to 
devise ways and means. The motion was adopted. 

Secretary Smith then read the committees appointed, 
as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS. 
A. J. Neimeyer. J. H. Eddy. Ben 8S. Woodhead. 
CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS. 
John L. Kaul. Ben S. Woodhead. 

STATISTICAL SITUATION. 

John L. Kaul. H. H. Foster. W. B. Nelson. 
Ben S. Woodhead. O. L. Benway. W. T. Whiteman. 

No further business being brought before the meet- 
ing, a recess was taken until 10 a. m. Wednesday morn- 
ing. 


H. W. Foster. 


THE SECOND SESSION. 

Wednesday’s proceedings began at 10:45 a. m. with 
a fairly good attendance and President Thompson in 
the chair. The session was devoted largely to reading 
and consideration of committee reports. Preceding 
the immediate order of business, however, Secretary 
Smith read the following self explanatory telegram: 

San Francisco, Cal., July 18.—Chairman Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago Beach hotel, Chi- 
cago: San Francisco Hoo-Hoo send greetings. Cordially 
invite your presence at most important Annual in history 
of order. Come and note city’s complete rehabilitation, 
miracle wrought in four years. September 9 gala day for 
Native Sons, equal to Mardi Gras. Gloricus time assured. 
Sing!e fare round trip. Temperature today seventy. 

Bojum Hugh Hogan. 

Secretary Smith supplemented the telegram by re- 
ferring to the poster advertising the coming Hoo-Hoo 
Annual and bespeaking for the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo the attendance and good will of all. 


The Strong Statistical Situation. 
The following report was then read: 


Your committee desires to call the attention of our entire 
membership, and of all manufacturers of yellow pine not 
members, to the exceedingly strong statistical situation 
reflected in the report of Secretary Smith. 

The comparison of the amount of lumber produced in the 
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first six months of the banner years of 1906 and 1907, with 
that of 1910, shows that a new record has been established 
for yellow pine, and the shipments for the same period 
exceed the production, showing an average of 20 to 25 per- 
cent over what have heretofore been considered the years 
of greatest consumption of yellow pine. 

Stocks on hand July 1 last were smaller than on January 
1, and nearly 8 percent below the figures of July 1, 1907, 
with an excellent outlook for an abundant crop of all grains, 
except wheat, and the prospects for a large demand for our 
product were never better than today. 

The testimony of various speakers in the experience meet- 
ing indicates that they fully realize conditions existing, 
and many of them announced they had advanced their prices 
from 50 cents to $1 a thousand. 

If the demand during the remainder of the year equals 
that of the first six months, values undoubtedly will have 
an upward trend in response to the universal law of supply 
and demand. 

As the value of comparative figures is clearly shown 
from this report we urge all manufacturers to cheerfully 
and systematically comply with requests for information, 
thereby insuring the possibility of future presentations of 
the then existing conditions. 

JoHNn L. Kav, Chairman. 
H. H. Foster. 

M. B. NELSON. 

Ben 8S. WooDHEAD. 

Cc. L. BENWAY. 

W. T. WHITEMAN. 


The report as read was adopted. 


A Winter Outing. 


With reference to the matter of entertainment at 
the next annual meeting of the association, with rela- 
tion to which no committee had been appointed, Secre- 
tary Smith read a letter from a steamship company 
operating out of New Orleans, offering terms and other 
details for a trip, to follow the January meeting, to 
Panama, At the Chair’s request and on motion of Mr. 
Nelson, the former was empowered to appoint a com- 
mittee of three to look into the matter. President 
Thompson reserved the selection of the committee for 
a later date. 


Constitution and Bylaws. 


The committee on constitution and bylaws submitted 
the following terse report: 


Your committee recommends that no change in our present 
constitution and by-laws be made until our annual meeting 
in 1911, at which time they will be pleased to consider any 
amendments which may have been proposed by our members 
= writing, thirty days prior to the date of our annual meet- 
ng. . 

H. H. Foster, Chairman. 
Ben 8S. WooDHEAD. 
JoHN L. Kaun. 
*. L. BeNway. 
W. T. WHITEMAN. 


The report was adopted without argument. 
‘*Blue Sheet’’ Reports. 


Relative to the reports of cuts, shipments etc. gotten 
out daily by the secretary’s office Mr. Smith said, in 
part: 

Since March last, when the reduction in production was 
practically discontinued, the immediate need for daily in- 
formation seems to have declined, and it has been sug- 
gested by a number that if this report be changed to a 
weekly and gotten out in the form of our Saturday report, 
showing the running time of saw mills for each week and 
the amount produced and shipped each week, it would 
be equally good information, and it would cut down ex- 
penses about 75 percent in that department. I want to 
inguire of those present how they feel about the matter 
and if they got the report issued Saturday for the pre- 
vious week, showing the names of the mills reporting, the 
hours run and amount produced and shipped, that would 
be sufficient information, or whether we should continue 
to get the report out daily. There are a number who 
have discontinued sending in their daily reports, claiming 
that the work of getting up the report every day is more 
than the benefit they gain from the information, and for 
that reason our numbers have fallen off. 

Mr. Nelson—Would those making that complaint need a 
weekly report? 

Secretary Smith—I think they would. That would make 
less work in our office also and it would give all the in- 
formation that we get here (indicating the daily ‘blue 
sheet’’) except it would be compiled each week instead of 
every day. Those who contribute to the work and look 
at it and are interested in it I would like to have express 
themselves on the proposition. We have not a large 
representation of contributing members here, but I would 
like to hear from those who do contribute. We started 
on a daily and weekly and then we dropped to a daily 
report, and now the information that we are getting 
seems to many to be such that as furnished to them they 
can determine once a week just how the mills are run- 
1ing, and that would give them all they would require. 

Mr. Nelson urged continuance of the daily reports, 

hough he confessed that he could not definitely state 
heir value. The weekly report gave information that 
vas too old and its value was weakened to that extent. 
fe suggested that daily reports be continued for mills 
urnishing daily advice, the weekly reports to be 
icluded in the supplement. 

Secretary Smith—-I was trying to save about $400 a 

ionth. If the information is worth $400 I am willing to 

pend it, but if we could get along with the weekly report 
nd save the four hundred we could use that money some 
ther place. 

Mr. Nelsqn—I am only giving expression to my personal 

mpressions., 

Mr. Neimeyer stated that he regarded the report as 

aluable and suggested handling the matter by letter 

ote, making a motion to that effect, which was 
seconded by Mr. Nelson and adopted, 


Affiliation with Hardwood Manufacturers. 
Secretary Smith stated that Lewis Doster, secretary 
of the Hardwood Manufactures’ Association of the 
United States, was in the room; that they had had 
some correspondence relative to what that organiza- 
tion had been able to do for manufacturers of yellow 
Pine whe are also manufacturing a small percentage 
of hardwoods, and asked the privilege of the floor for 
Mr. Doster, 

Mr. Doster, in response, confessed that he and his 
association had been taught,much by the Yellow Pine 
association and its secretary relative to the conduct 
of an association of lumber manufacturers. He enumer- 
ated the various departments-of his organization, with 
reference to their duties. The Hardwood Manufactur- 


ers’ Association had studied the weaknesses conse- 
quent on hardwood manufacture by concerns not affili- 
ated with it, particularly yellow pine interests manu- 
facturing hardwoods as a side line, with especial refer- 
ence to which he said: 


We feel that we can do you a great deal of good at 
small cost by your becoming members of an association 
working directly along the same lines that we are, and we 
will take care of your hardwoods in every way. We do 
not ask you to become members with the idea of getting 
more than anyone else, but you will be on an equality 
with our largest operators. We think that your yellow 
pine interests that do produce hardwoods to some extent 
would be greatly benetited by joining with us; we think 
we can promote the interests of your hardwoods. We 
find that you are making oak for railroad use, and last 
year we had the railroads adopt our specifications for 
railroad material and their purchasing agents have been 
so instructed by their superior officers. We have been 
working to put the hardwood industry on a firm basis in 
the difterent markets and we believe that we should be 
supported by you through the little hardwoods that you 
have to offer for sale. if there is any desire of any of 
the manufacturers present to ask any questions which I 
have not brought out clearly I will be glad to answer 
them; otherwise we will begin canvassing you, with your 
permission, by literature which we will send out to en- 
deavor to have you become members. 


No definite action was taken on Mr. Doster’s address. 


Railroad Car Material Specifications. 


Secretary Smith—You will remember that a year ago a 
committee was appointed to confer with the purchasing 
agents of the railroads on the matter of grades of south- 
ern pine for car material. Something over a year ago we 
adopted rules on structural material, maintenance of way 
material, bridges etc., but we had done nothing on car 
material. During the year this committee has submitted 
to the railroads a set of grading rules which practically 
have been accepted by them. Mr, Nelson is chairman of 
that committee and I will ask him to make a report and 
say whether we can adopt the rules at this meeting and 
get them before our members as we have done with the 
rules on structural material. 

Mr. Nelson—You are familiar with the difficulties we 
have had heretofore in getting an audience with or being 
heard at the Master Car Builders’ Association meetings 
and up to the last year we were unable to do anything, 
but they have adopted, or practically adopted, or I am 
assured that they plan to adopt our rules, and urge if 
possible to do so to have them adopted by our association 
at this meeting. It would be rather tiresome to read their 
rules and I don’t think it is necessary. The Master Car 
Builders’ Association and the American Railway Master 
Mechanics’ Association are the two organizations that 
think they will adopt them. 

The rules are made up from the yard stock rules and 
specifications. The defect on car material is largely 
flooring and drop siding material. There are very few 
changes in the car siding rules. We found that the rail- 
roads had been buying and manufacturers had been sell- 
ing virtually three grades—B and better, No. 1 drop or 
kiln dried siding, lining and roofing, and No. 1 worked 
from fencing, and in compiling the rules we endeavored 
to give them three grades of car siding, lining and roofing, 
and in car decking we have given them all heart and 
heart face and No. 1 common. The defects in car decking 
are practically the same as in No. 1, the only difference 
being in size of knot, reduced from one-third the cross 
section instead of one-half. The car sills and framing 
are about as liberal, or as liberal as we can get them to 
accept and continue to use yellow pine. We have given 
them a No. 1 grade for their heart and a No. 1 common. 
so that they can order either kind that they wish. 

I submitted copies of this recommendation to a number 
of manufacturers to pass upon it besides the committee, 
and I have heard few objections from anyone, the objec- 
tions of some being to three grades instead of two. I am 
sure that will not answer, because many of the railroad 
companies are buying three grades now. I would like to 
have this adopted if it could be arranged. 


Mr. Woodhead seconded the motion and it was 
adopted. The rules referred to by Mr. Nelson are 
the culmination, to date, of several years of effort by 
the association and are in type in the tentative form 
discussed above. They may be had upon application 
to the association’s secretary and, with the exceptions 
and modifications noted by Mr. Nelson, have appeared 
in full in earlier issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


The National Conservation Congress. 


Secretary Smith—I have a letter from the president of 
the National Conservation Congress. The second annual 
meeting of that congress will be held in St. Paul on the 
6th of September. Mr. J. B. White (who is in New York 
today, or he would be here) is on the executive committee 
of that organization and I know that if he were here he 
would ask that a good delegation from this organization 
be appointed, or our Chair be authorized to appoint them, 
to attend this meeting in St. Paul. It is going to be a 
very important meeting. Former President Roosevelt will 
be the star speaker of the occasion and they expect a 
large gathering. 


Mr. Neimeyer moved that a committee of five be 
appointed by the Chair to attend the National Con- 
servation Congress, which motion prevailed. 


The Yale Forest School, 


Secretary Smith—I am somewhat like a lawyer, trying 
to read some things into the record that I want all to 
know about. You will remember that in New Orleans we 
attempted .to raise $10,000 to finish up the Yale Forest 
School fund. I have a letter from Mr. Rhodes, who repre- 
sents the Weyerhaeuser interests, stating that of $12,000 
to be raised outside $6,000 has been raised and the bal- 
ance has been definitely provided for, so it leaves $2,509 
for the yellow pine interests to raise and turn in. Just 
before I left St. Louis I sent the treasurer of that fund 
$5,000 and the balance subscribed at New Orleans will be 
paid in shortly, and if anyone here whom I have written 
on the subject would like to come in on that fund I would 
like to have it made known now, and if not you are going 
to continue to hear from me until we get that $2,500, 
because we must make good on the $10,000 that we prom- 
ised at New Orleans. 


Resolutions, 


Mr, Woodhead, for the committee on- resolutions, 
read the following: 


WHeREAS, In the passing of the months since we were 
assembled as an association forever from our counsels has 
gone one who had commended himself to us for his high 
order of ability and his loyalty to the true spirit that 
actuates this association; one who had won our esteem 
by his. high standard of manhood; one who had endeared 
himself to us by his sterling personal qualities. Therefore 
be 


Resolved, That in the death of N. H. Clapp, jr., this asso- 
ciation feels a sense of distinct loss of a valued associate, 
and a direct loss of a loved personal associate to whom 


as an organization and individually we are under lasting 
obligations and to whom we owe the debt of revered memory. 
And be it further 
Resolved, That we extend to the family and relatives of 
our late associate our sincere sympathy for their loss, one 
to be felt keenly by all honored with his acquaintance, and 
that the secretary be instructed to spread these resolutions 
upon the minutes of this meeting as an inadequate but 
heartfelt tribute to the memory of our late associate and 
friend. A. J. NEIMEYER, Chairman. 
J. 8. Eppy. 
Ben 8. WooDHEAD. 


The convention standing, the resolutions were 
adopted unanimously. 


Working with the Exporters. 


Mr. Nelson called attention to efforts being made 
by the Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Association for 
codperative effort with the Yellow Pine association 
through the affiliation of members of the latter, par- 
ticularly through the efforts of the secretary of the 
exporters’ organization, J. O. Elmer, who had been 
present but was unable to remain. Secretary Smith ex- 
plained that Mr. Elmer had been making a canvass 
among manufacturers west of the Mississippi river 
who had proposed that if the exporters’ association 
secured 90 percent of the strength of the manufactur- 
ers east of the river those west of it would be in favor 
of joiniug, and Mr. Elmer was now working on that 
basis. Mr. Smith stated further: 


We have not enough people here this morning, inter- 
ested in exporting, to give the matter any discussion from 
our end, and about all that we can do is to wait to see 
whether Mr. Elmer is successful in his efforts, and if he 
is not it will develop by October, and if nothing is done 
then we can take the matter up at our meeting and de- 
cide whether we will form a cargo department or just 
what action will be taken. He is working vigorously on 
it from now to their annual meeting and is hopeful of 
making a success and thereby put the manufacturers 
strictly in control of the Gulf Coast Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation. , 

Sentiments of the President. 


The Chair—Before we adjourn, as president of the asso- 
ciation I would like to thank each one of you individually 
for meeting in Chicago at this time and making this, my 
first meeting, a success. I feel that we have all been 
benefited from having come here, if for no other reason 
than the statistical report and information we had yester- 
day. At this time I wish to emphasize that point. To 
my mind that is the strongest information that we have 
had and our position at this time seems to be fortified, 
and if we can just get enough stiffness into our back- 
bones to take advantage of the situation we will look 
back on this meeting as being one of value to our 
business, 

I would also like at this time to emphasize again the 
necessity of having our mill managers attend these meet- 
ings. This subject I have given considerable thought and 
I know that the mill manager is the man who controls 
our affairs. His opinion prevails in the end; his criti- 
cisms we are bound to listen to, and unless we can get 
him from the mills to rub up against some of the other 
manufacturers I think we suffer from it. I would like at 
this time to emphasize the importance of the managers 
of the yellow pine industry paying attention to the sales 
end of their business. That Mr. Neimeyer called atten- 
tion to yesterday, and we have watched and figured with 
our managers of mills, worked with them to get our cost 
of production down until today one shortieaf mill oper- 
ating under the same conditions is manufacturing lumber 
at about the same price as its neighbor. The longleaf 
mill may be manufacturing at the same price but under 
different conditions as the shortleaf mill, but not cheaper 
than its neighbor operating under the same conditions. 
We have brought that about from continuous hammering 
in the manufacturing of lumber, and if we will stretch to 
the other side and look after the sales departments and 
our sales managers, letting them know what this stuff is 
to cost them—the sales managers as a rule know that 
but the salesman does not pay any attention to the cost 
of the product that he sells: He sells on comparisons 
strictly. He figures that he must meet competition. He 
jizures when he goes to see his friend the retailer that 
in order to retain that friendship and get an order the next 
time he comes around he must meet his competitors’ 
prices, regardless of what it costs to manufacture. Prob- 
ably he does not know what it costs to manufacture, but 
in many instances if he could discuss the cost of produc- 
tion intelligently with the retailer he could probably get 
his price regardless of what his competitors ask. That 
information we can distribute to our salesmen and mill 
managers only by drawing the two together. If we can 
require our salesmen and sales managers to get together 
and discuss these things so that they could know that 
they were on a seesaw, so to speak, the salesman on one 
side and the mill manager on the other—cost and sales 
price—they would find that they could work harmoni- 
ously; and the proprietor is standing in the middle and 
whichever way he throws his weight the thing is: going, so 
it is an important matter. 

If we could only enthuse ourselves to the point of get- 
ting these men together and going with them! An in- 
structive lesson on that occurred last year in New Or- 
leans, when Captain White and R. A. Long had all their 
mill managers at our meeting. I don’t think anyone 
questions the success of those two enterprises, and when 
men of that character recognize the importance of this 
matter it behooves us to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities that we have to do likewise, and I hope that we 
will go home feeling that way. 

I take this occasion to thank you again and wish you 
a most successful six months between now and our next 
meeting. That is the best wish, I think, that I can ex- 
tend to you at this time. 


The Government’s Madison Laboratory. 


H. L. Hall, of the Forest Service, addressed the con- 
vention, referring to the opening in June last, at 
Madison, Wis., in connection with the University of 
Wisconsin, of the government’s forest products labora- 
tory. He thanked the association for the coéperation 
of certain of its members in the work of the laboratory, 
assured them that it was established largely for the 
purpose of solving lumbermen’s problems and offered 
its services to that end at any time, remarks which 
were supplemented by Secretary Smith, in part as 
follows: 

Probably you will remember that some time ago a cir- 
cular originated in Mr. Elmer's office in which a claim 
was made that soda ash stock was affected in its strength 
by dipping in soda. The claim originated in France, I 
think, or somewhere else acress the water. When I was 
in Madison on June 4 I took the matter up with Mr. 
Cline and two weeks ago received specifications from him 
of what he wanted in the way of material commercially 
soda dipped, and this is what he asked for: Twenty-five 
pieces 1 by 4 inches, 16 feet, free of knots, all sap. 
Then he requested that six feet be cut off of one end and 
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dipped into the commercial solution; that all those sticks 
be dipped in and marked so they could be identified from 
the other pieces; four feet in the center be crated, green 
and close together, so there would be no air, and the 
stock would not mildew; that the other six feet of the 
end be crated and be open and dry, much as it would be 
in shipping. I have requested Mr. Martin, of the Globe 
Lumber Company, to prepare thirteen of those pieces, 
and Mr. Gilchrist, of the Gilchrist-Fordney Company, 
twelve of the pieces, as representing typical long 
and short leaf, and to ship them to Madison 
to be tested, and I suppose they will be shipped 
with a gallon of the solution in which they were 
dipped for the chemical laboratory to determine the per- 
centage, and we will get = results of that after it has 
gone through the testing ‘laboratory that Mr. Hall has 
referred to. to see whether there is any difference in the 
stuff that was dipped from that not dipped, and also what 
effect if any the bluing process has, or the staining 
process, on the pieces cut from the same stock. 


Profitable Publicity. 


Mr. Kaul requested permission to offer'a series of 
resolutions, preceding which Mr, Smith read the fol- 
lowing letter, addressed by Mr. Kaul to President 
Thompson, July 5: 


As a matter of suggestion, we feel it would be the part 
of wisdom for the association to arrange in some way to 
spend all of our advertising funds, and at least one-half of 
the money we are now spending on inspection, in the matter 
of educating consumers of wood to the advantages of yellow 
pine when it is properly handled and utilized in the way it 
should be. : : ? 

Within the last four or five years the manufacturers of 
the cheap grades of hardwood have supplanted yellow pine 
to such a degree that it is difficult to estimate the extent to 
which maple, birch, beech and gum are being used where 
yellow pine formerly had the sway. I have especially in 
mind the yellow pine which is being used and specified for 
railroad work, such as platforms, floors, _warehouses and 
buildings of that character, where the plain flat sawn 10- 
and 12-inch planks are used, and which in a short time 
begin to sliver and generally get to be rather unsatisfactory. 
In an effort to overcome this the railroads are putting in 
concrete floors, and using maple, beech and birch, and | be- 
lieve this could be changed if the matter were worked out 
properly so that the yellow pine furnished would be edge 
grain, as by getting them to use, say 3 by 38-inch, or 4 by 4- 
inch, which would mean that one side would necessarily be 
edge grain, and this to be turned upward to take the wear. 
By this means we could furnish them material for platform 
floors and factory floors, or any floors of which hard service 
is demanded, superior to that mentioned above. k 

The yellow pine men, furthermore, will have to regain 
some of the trade that has been lost in our regular floor- 
ing, which can be done by teaching the customer to use more 
rift in No. 1 common and better grades, and by seeing that 
the higher grades are made from narrow strips, better manu- 
factured, and finally properly finished and taken care of 
after they are laid in the building. Yellow pine floors are 
most abused after they are laid. ‘ 

My observations of this matter for the past year or eight- 
een months lead me to believe that something will have to be 
done by the yellow pine manufacturers, and that at once, 
unless we are willing to see our business shrink and our 
field grow smaller. 1 would be glad if some plan could be 
worked out whereby we could get some suggestions to _be 
developed at our Chicago meeting, and by means of which 
something practical can be done. The yellow pine people, 
at least so far as longleaf is concerned, have not been doing 
much of anything, while the hardwood people have been most 
active, and the results are very evident. . 

There is another field in which we should do some vigor- 
ous work, and that is in connection with the creosoting of 
yellow pine. This can be worked out to much better purpose 
than has yet been done, and we can greatly broaden the field 
for yellow pine by the use of creosoted material, but the 
question must have intelligent consideration and the whole 
matter be actively pushed. ‘ . 

I hope all of this will come up for attention at our semi- 
annual meeting and that something worth while can be 
worked out at that time. 

Following the reading of this letter Mr. Kaul offered 
his resolutions: 

Wuereas, The cities throughout the United States are con- 
stantly seeking a more permanent and satisfactory paving 
material than has been generally employed heretofore; and 

WuHerpas, Tests made in the principal cities of this and 
foreign countries have proven the wood paving block to be 
superior in every way to any other material employed; and 

WHEREAS, There also exists a great and growing demand 
for a material for platforms, for mill, factory and warehouse 
floors, for decking for flat cars, and for decking and sides of 
gondola and coal cars, which shall give greater permanency 
at a minimum cost of maintenance; and 

Wuereas, Yellow pine has proven an excellent material for 
these purposes when properly manufactured, handled and 
treated with creosote oil for exposed work, and when prop- 
erly laid, or put in place, and finished; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association be and are hereby authorized to 
take in hand promptly and vigorously the matter of devising 
ways and means of establishing a department in the workings 
of the association that shall thoroughly exploit every feature 
of the yellow pine product, with a view to bringing about 

its greater utilization in the directions enumerated, 

developing new uses and new markets, and as well 
to protect and secure to us trade we have hereto- 
fore enjoyed, and upon which inroads have been 
made by the activity of competitors offering sub- 
stitutes; and be it further 

Resolved, That the board of directors be author- 
ized to invite nonmembers to contribute to the 
fund raised for the use of this new department. 

President Thompson took the floor and an- 
nounced that he was heartily in favor of thor- 
oughly advertising of yellow pine to the ends 
sought by the resolutions, but protested against 
diversion of the funds of the association’s in- 
spection department for that purpose. He 
urged also the necessity of codperation of non- 
members in the consequent expense, as they 
would benefit equally with members of the asso- 
ciation. He suggested deferring consideration 
of the matter until the annual meeting. Mr. 

Kaul explained that the resolutions’ intent in 

part was to refer the matter to the board of 

directors, and he questioned the advisability 
of devoting all the funds intended for use of 
the inspection department to such use, Mr. Kaul 
then dwelling particularly upon that part of 
the resolutions with reference to lack of or- 
ganized effort in exploiting yellow pine by ad- 
certising. The discussion then became general 
between Messrs. Kaul, Thompson, Woodhead 
and Hall, the last of whom spoke particularly 
of the value of yellow pine for paving purposes. 
a 





CAPT. 


Mr. Nelson advocated thorough advertising and referred 
to its successful use by the manufacturers of substitutes 
for lumber. ‘‘Consumption throughout the yellow pine 
territory,’’ he said, ‘‘could be increased 20 percent if we 
would spend money enough,’’ and he asked for the sup- 
port of manufacturers not members of the association. 

Mr. Kaul’s resolutions were adopted with a motion 
to refer them to the board of directors. 

At 12:23 p. m. the convention adjourned. 


Attendance. 


W. L. Bemis, Prescott, Ark.; Ozan Lumber Co. 

O. L. Benway, Hammond, La.; Natalbany Lumber Co. 

I. T. Boles, Chicago; Lord & Bushness Co. 

W. C. Bowman, Kansas City, Mo.; Bowman-Hicks Lbr. Co. 
B. C. Bowman, Minneapolis, Minn.; Bowman-Hicks Lbr. Co. 
J. W. Bishop, Beaumont, Tex.; Collins Lumber Co. 

G. W. Bright, St. Louis, Mo.; Tremont Lumber Co. 

Frank H. Burnaby, Chicago; Vaughan Lumber Co. 

Oliver O. Bright, St. Louis, Mo.; Yellow Pine Mfrs. Assn. 
A. B. Brooks, Chicago; A. B. Brooks & Co. 

S. J. Carpenter, Winnfield, La.; Tremont Lbr. Co. 

R. M. Carre, Sardis, Miss. ; president Hardwood Mfrs. Assn. 


J. B. Chipman, St. Louis, Mo.; Angelina County Lumber Co. 

John J. Cochran, Chicago; John J. Cochran, Inc. 

Ben Collins, jr., Chicago; Collins Lumber Co. 

J. A. Cleaton, Ruston, La. ; Lillie Lumber Co. 

B. D. Crum, Maplesville, Ala.; Twin Tree Lumber Co. 

G. E. Dahlstrom, Chicago; The Marsh & Bingham Co. 

Ik. H. Dalbey, Chicago; E. H. Dalbey Lumber Co. 

Lewis Doster, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary Hardwood Manu- 
facturers Assn. U. 8. 

J. H. Eddy, Birmingham, Ala.; Kaul Lumber Co. 

J. O. Elmer, Mobile, Ala.; Gulf Coast Lbr. Exporters’ Assn. 

H. S. Filson, Remlig, Tex.; Alex. Gilmer Lumber Co. 

H. H. Foster, Malvern, Ark.; Wis. & Ark. Lumber Co. 

Thomas §S. Foster, Houston, Tex.; Foster Lumber Co. 

Guy V. Furay, Omaha, Neb.; McShane Lumber Co. 

c. a Harrison, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Himmelberger-Harrison 
wor. Co. 

G. C. Hixon, Chicago; Sumter Lumber Co. 

Edward Hines, Chicago; Hines Lumber Co. 

O. E. Hodge, Hodge, La.; Huie Hodge Lumber Co. 

Cc. C. Gates, Wilmar, Ark.; Gates Lumber Co. 

Franklin Greenwood, Chicago; Great Southern Lumber Co. 

B. E. Halpin, Thornton, Ark.; Stout Lumber Co. and Cotton 
Belt Lumber Co. 

J. T. Holloway, Hodge, La.; Huie Hodge Lumber Co. 

William L. Hall, Madison, Wis.; Forest Service. 

John T. Hansen, Chicago; John Hansen Lumber Co. 

R. A. Hyer, Pensacola, Fla.; Fla. & Ala. Land Co. 

Joseph Julier, Chicago; Tremont Lumber Co. 

I’. L. Johnson, jr., Chicago; Smith & Johnson. 

R. M. Johnston, Pine Bluff, Ark.; Sawyer & Austin Lbr. Co. 

R. S. Kellogg, Wausau, Wis. 

W. D. Kimball, Chicago; W. D. Kimball Lumber Co. and 
D. 8S. Pate Lumber Co. 

S. O. Knudson, Chicago; Knudson & Mercer Lumber Co. 

A. H. Landram, Chicago; National Lumber Mfrs. Assn. 





F. R. Meadowcroft, Chicago; George E. Wood Lumber Co. 

A. W. Miller, Galveston, Tex.; Miller-Vidor Lbr. Co. 

R. M. Morris, St.«Louis,,Mo.; Van Cleave Lumber Co. 

J. C. McLachlin, Chicago; Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. 

Tom A. Moore, Chicago; T. A. Moore Lumber Co. 

L. W. Morgan, Mobile, Ala.; E. C. Ganohl Lumber Co. 

A. J. Neimeyer, St. Louis, Mc.; A. J. Neimeyer Lumber Co. 
and Saginaw Lumber Co. 

M. B. Nelson, Kansas City, Mo.; Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

F, W. Pettibone, Orvisburg, Miss.; Champion Lumber ‘Co. 

G. a Payne, Kansas City, Mo.; Mfg. Lumbermen’s Under- 
writers. 

M. F. Parker, Chicago; Industrial Lumber Co. 

A. C. Ramsey, Nashville, Ark.; Graysonia Nashville Lbr. Co. 

J. E. Rhodes, St. Paul, Minn.; F. Weyerhaeuser. 

Cc. E. Slagle, Clarks, La.; La. Central Lumber Co. 

H. R. Swartz, St. Louis, Mo.; Colonial Lumber & Timber Co. 

Scott Short, St. Louis, Mo.; Yellow Pine Mfrs. Assn. 

North Storms, Chicago; Chicago Car Lumber Co. 

Franklin H. Smith, Chicago; Forest Service. 

James Arthur Smith, Birmingham, Ala.; Lathrop-Hatten 
Lumber Co. and Lathrop-Park Lumber Co. - 

J. F. Schnieders, St. Louis, Mo.; Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. 

Cash F. Smith, Lumber City, Ga.; Osmulgee River Lbr. Co. 

George K. Smith, St. Louis, Mo.; secretary Yellow Pine 
Mfrs. Assn. 

B. F. Spencer, St. Louis, Mo.; T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 

R. A. Smith, Chicago; R. A. Smith Lumber Co. 

H. S. Sackett, Chicago; U. S. Forest Service. 

A. E. Silverthorn, Randolph, La.; Summit Lumber Co. 

M. W. Teufel, Chicago; Edward Hines Lumber Co. 

Cc. J. Trowbridge, St. Louis, Mo.; Monarch Lumber Co. 

J. Lewis Thompson, Houston, Tex.; Thompson & Tucker 
Lumber Co.; president Yellow Pine Mfrs. Assn. 

R. W. Thompson, Chicago; J. J. Newman Lumber Co. 

T. J. Warren, St. Louis, Mo.; Yellow Pine Mfrs. Assn. 

H. H. Wefel, jr., Mobile, Ala. 

fen S. Woodhead, Beaumont, Tex.; Beaumont Lumber Co. 

H. T. Whiteman, Caro, Tex.; Saner-Whiteman Lumber Co. 

Ewing A. Walker, Kansas City, Mo.; Missouri Lumber & 
Land Ex. Co. 

L. T. Walker, Chicago; Fourche River Lumber Co. 

W. D. Wadley, Alexandria, La.; Alexandria Lbr. Co., Ltd. 

VISITORS. 

M. A. Greding, C., C., C. & Ry. 
St. L. Ry. E. B. Wood, Pere Marquette 

J. R. Phillips, Lake Shore & Ry. 
Lehigh Valley Ry. George Brandon, Peoria Lines. 
*, P. Zimmerman, C., C., C. & G. W. Schwartz, Vandalia R. R. 
St. L. Ry. All of St. Louis, Mo. 

O. B. DuRand, Grand Trunk 


ee ee ee ee 


The Middleburg Lumber Company, with a capital 
stock of $25,000, is soon to be incorporated to carry on 
a manufacturing and export business. The officers 
of the company will be Edward 8. Spencer, president; 
Lincoln E. Spencer, vice president; George A. Chalker, 
secretary; Edgar L. De Witt, treasurer. With the 
exception of Mr. Chalker, who is a mill operator of 
Middleburg, all are residents of Jacksonville, Fla. 





PERSONNEL OF THE YELLOW PINE CONTINGENT. 


The personnel of the semiannual yellow pine conven- 
tion in Chicago this week excites various reflections 
alike interesting and suggestive. To one present at 
both the original general meeting of yellow pine folks 
at New Orleans, La., in December, 1890, and this last 
assemblage, incidents of the ever widening gap were 
never more impressive than at the latter. Incidentally, 
it is recalled that at recent annual meetings at New 
Orleans, the number of those present who had also 
attended the first meeting twenty years ago had 
dwindled to four. At the meeting this week there was 
but one—A. J. Neimeyer. Of the lumber newspaper 
men attending both the first and last meetings, there 
were at the latter four, two of whom are now of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN force. 

John B. White, president of the first yellow pine 
organization, who presided at New Orleans, was in 
Chicago during a part of the last day’s session, but 
on account of pressing conservation engagements was 
unable to be present at all. 

During the interim of twenty years, not only has the 
personnel undergone the sharp changes cited, but other 
incidental features of the association and industry 
have equally been distinctly marked. At the meeting 
in New Orleans the secretary was a volunteer. His 
office was in Little Rock, Ark., and it was entirely 
devoid of any of the formidable and complicated 
machinery the maintenance of which now requires a 
large force of skilled and well paid attaches. The 
foundation of the present superstructure laid in the 
beginning consisted, naturally, or in regular sequence, 


J. B. WHITE, KANSAS 
CEEY; MO. ; 

First President of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


A. J. NEIMEYER, ST. LOUIS, Mo.; 
Only Member at Last Meeting Who 
Participated in Organization 
Twenty Years Ago. 


of the adoption of a code of inspection. The later 
revisions of these rules have resulted in practically the 
entire extinction of the original, somewhat as the 
human body is supposed to undergo complete replace- 
ment at given intervals of time. The current system 
with its numerous force of skilled inspectors, is natu- 
rally a conspicuously vital department of the associ- 
ation. The earlier manipulation of prices has prac- 
tically been entirely abandoned and only such ques- 
tions and conditions as bear indirectly upon supply, 
demand and values are ever discussed or otherwise 
made a subject of the association’s deliberations and 
proceedings. Other scarcely less important depart- 
ments have as naturally been evolved out of the 
twenty years’ progress, notably statistics, credits, ad- 
vertising and matters of a minor sort arising inciden- 
tally from time to time. The man to whom all this is 
as an ‘‘oft told tale,’’ and who more than anybody 
else has been actively instrumental in directing it, 
began his lumbering career as chief clerk to the man 
who besides serving as the first president of the asso- 
ciation has continuously been a tower of strength 
throughout its history; needless to add, George K. 
Smith is the one and John B. White the other. 

The meeting in Chicago this week was especially 
remarkable because of the absence of a certain coterie 
of ‘‘wheelhorses’’ that long inseparable from previous 
occasions of the sort made this seem somehow strangely 
awry. Many of these, possibly most of them, were, 


however, at the time on their vacations or traveling in 
foreign lands. 





GEORGE K, SMITH, ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
Who Acted as Secretary of the First Meet- 
ing of Yellow Pine Manufacturers. 
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MICHIGAN RETAIL DEALERS’ TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL. 


Attendance Rendered Notable by Presence of Other Association Officials—They Came from Points Far and 
Near, All Eager to Watch the Working Out of the Summer Meeting Idea—President Eulogizes 
Untiring Secretary Who Retires —Business Session Conducted on Steamer’s Deck. 


Detroit, Micu., July 18.—Detroit emerged from a 
vortex of Elks Saturday only to be precipitated into 
another big whirl Monday, for today the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association opened its twenty- 
first annual convention in the city where life is worth 
living. The early attendance was rendered notable 
by the presence of a large number of visiting asso- 
ciation officials who were curious to see how the sum- 
mer meeting idea worked out, and also glad of the 
opportunity to witness the seasonable beauties of the 
City of the Straits. Some of the officials who honored 
the Michigan association with their presence had come 
long distances. Colorado sent two representatives and 
divided with Texas and its two visitors the honors for 
distance, while Pennsylvania with over thirty and Wis- 
consin with seventeen were the leaders in numbers. 

The Detroit and neighboring lumbermen had gone to 
unusual pains to provide an entertaining program of out- 
deor events. However, provision had been made also 
for the business of the association. At 10 o’clock this 
morning President Carroll F. Sweet, of Grand Rapids, 
called the convention to order at the Ponchartrain hotel 
and immediately introduced Mayor Phillip Breitmeyer, 
of Detroit, who officially welcomed the lumbermen. He 
said he need welcome only those from other states for, 
as the mayor expressed it: 

Michigan men need no welcome to Detroit. We reckon 
Michigan men as a part of this city. Detroit's progress, 
made in the last few years, indicates that we have done 
more than take in the men of Michigan, for we have taken 
in the people of Ohio and other states. 

I like the little motto you have accepted as your own: 
“Let us get acquainted.” Last week I had an opportunity 
to form acquaintances with Elks from all over this country. 
I must admit I never met so many Bills in my life. And 
all there is in life is these little friendships we gain while 
passing through it. I do not think the problems you have 
at this meeting, important though they may be, are as 
important to you as the acquaintances you make. 

When I review the names of Whitney, Ward and other 
great lumbermen who have helped to make this city what 
it is aad your business what it is I don’t believe there is 
any other city in which you are so entitled to meet as 
Detroit. The citizens of Detroit are so well equipped for 
entertaining that I know you will decide that in Detroit life 
is worth living. Everyone in Detroit is bubbling over with 
hospitality. I can say the same for the lumbermen who are 
to entertain you. We won’t give you the key to the city 
—we give you the whole city. Do with it what you please, 
and if you get into trouble come to the mayor. 1 hope you 
will enjoy your meeting and that when you go away you 
will say a good word for Detroit. 


President Sweet responded in a happy little speech. 
‘“Detroit does welcome us,’’ he said. ‘‘ We are here to 
do-business, but mixed with the business we are going 
to have all the fun we can have in Detroit in the 
summertime. ’’ 

President’s Address, 


President Sweet then read his annual address, the fol- 
lowing being its chief features: 


At our nineteenth annual convention, held in this city 
two and a half years ago, having completed my first year 
as president of this organization, and at our twentieth an- 
nual convention, held a year and a half ago in Grand Rapids, 
with two years as president behind me, I made reports to 
you, both of which were long, and both of which embraced, 
in as brief a form as possible, all of my ideas in connec- 
tion with association work. You honored me with a third 


term as your executive official, and though deeply appreci-’ 


ating the confidence thereby expressed, I can not but feel, 
in view of my experience the last year and a half, that your 
choice was unwise, and I can not refrain from stating 
plainly, that this organization, in my opinion, errs in con- 
tinuing any one person in the office of president more than 
two years. The life and vitality of this association (and IL 
doubt not but that the same applies to all such organiza- 
tions) warms or chills as new ideas and new blood are 
instilled into it. Unfortunately my own interests this year 
prevented my giving the same amount of personal atten- 
tion to the work of this association, as has been possible in 
the past, and I can state frankly that whereas the second 
year of my presidency closed in a way satisfactory to me, 
the end of my third year is a disappointment. 

The Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association is a 
more virile, powerful, influential body today than it ever has 
been in,its existence.. Its membership has increased, its 
unity of action is greater, and yet the stride from our con- 
vention of 1909 until the present has not been as great as I 
nad hoped for. The statistical part of the accomplishments 
ff the last year and a half I gladly leave to our secretary's 
report, and wish to touch in as brief a way as possible 
only upon the more general subjects. * * * 


Work of Committees. 


Our active membership has been increased, not so much 
is it should have been, and not by as much as it might have 
‘een had every one of us members done our duty along this 
ine, 

Our mutual fire insurance company has been put into 
aetive operation. Contrary to the average statistics ap- 
plicable to this form of company it has been unfortunate in 
its losses. That its existence has saved our members money 
through reduced insurance rates of our competitors is self- 
evident. It has been capably managed and not only the 
ability but the loyalty and persistency of our insurance man- 
ager, Mr. Benson, can not be too highly commended. 

An effective: transportation. committee has been estab- 
lished and has produced results for all those who have 
referred matters to it. That our membership generally has 
not profited by the existence of this committee in the way 
of securing quick deliveries etc. is their own fault and, 
fortunately, they alone are the losers. 

The midsummer convention so long promulgated and 
hoped for by our secretary has this year become a reality. 
Your directors gave this subject of convention date most 
serious consideration, and even after deciding among them- 
selves that it was better to try holding the convention in 
Summer time, they felt that such a change was of so vital 
a character as to demand an expressiOn of sentiment from 








the entire membership. A mail vote was taken and a much 
larger percent of replies received than is usual under such 
circumstances. The midsummer convention idea carried by 
a large majority. That it was a step in advance, a mile 
stone in the march of progress, and a change which will 
increase in its advantages as the years go by is evidenced by 
the splendid showing here today. 

It is but right that we should look into the future, and 
from my past experience and intimate connection with this 
pr I assume the privilege of making a few recommenda- 

ons. 

The “Boost-it” Spirit. 

We are here today because we are interested in the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. Because we 
believe, from our past experience, that the existence of this 
organization and its constantly increasing force are im- 
portant factors in the conduct of our own retail lumber 
business. We can see the success of the midsummer con- 
vention “Boost it!” We can see that a few months from 
now the mechanics’ lien law may again be in jeopardy. We 
know full well the justice of that law; we know the im- 
portance of its existence and maintenance, and it should be 
our firm determination to respond promptly and vigorously 
to the calls of our secretary, should any be made in behalf 
of this law. As time has passed it seems to me that busi- 
ness men generally have assumed a broader spirit—a feel- 
ing of fairer intent toward their fellow competitors. The 
old troubles occasioned by one retailer shipping into the 
territory of another, which have been so frequent in the 
past, have largely disappeared. I regret to say that there 
are still a few comparatively small sections within the 
scope of this organization where this.practice is pursued, 
but the eradication of it in other vicinities proves what 
this association can accomplish, and we know that what it 
has accomplished in the past it will in the future. 


The Transportation Committee. 


When I speak of our transportation committee and its 
capabilities I do so from experience. Their tracing of cars 
has in several instances with which I have been personally 
familiar been exceedingly effective, and I can not too 
strongly urge upon you members to utilize the advantages 
which this committee can give you. 

That you have not taken advantage of the legal advice 
offered you by this association in regard to your lien law 
eases indicates either that you are reaping so great an 
indirect benefit from this law as to make it unnecessary 
for you to force direct action, or else that you are taking 
chances in carrying on your lien cases with lawyers of 
more or less—usually less—experience in such mafters 
rather than calling upon this organization for the expert 
legal talent which it offers. 

That you are enjoying a seventy-two-hour demurrage law 
instead of forty-eight hours as in most other states is the 
work of this association and largely of its secretary. That 
this demurrage matter and other transportation affairs 
which directly affect you are in an unsettled condition is 
too apparent to need comment, and it seems almost super- 
fluous to recommend your prompt and careful attention to 
your secretary’s suggestions and requests along such lines. 

It will take me too long to touch upon all the various 
important features of prospective accomplishment. To sug- 
gest to you the fairness in favoring those shippers who 
regard trade ethics, the advisability of abiding by and work- 
ing for the established code of ethics, the room-saving, and 
consequently money-saving, of trying to have . standard 
dressing dimensions established etc., might be adyantageous 
as reminders, but are subjects with which you all are fa- 
miliar, and which should be so constantly in your mind as 
not to require suggestion. 

The presence here of so many business men, retail lum- 
bermen, not only from Michigan, but from various parts of 
this great country, proves beyond question the value of 
association. And if association is valuable for the retail 
dealers in Michigan, and for the retail dealers of Indiana, 
and for the retail dealers of Ohio, how much more valuable 
would be one association embracing the retail dealers of all 
three states? You ask the reasons—briefly they are these: 


Strength in Numbers.’ 


The greater the number the greater the influence exerted. 
The greater the number the greater the income, without 
increased individual burden. he greater the income the 
greater the capabilities for benefits. One office, one secre- 
tary, can handle the work of the three as well as he can 
handle the work of any one of them individually, and 
without the salary being any noticeable drain on the re- 
sources of the three combined the entire time of a capable 
secretary can be secured. Such a combination as this can 
not be made in a moment, but there is a certain level-head- 
edness and sound judgment among retail lumber dealers, 
and it is my opinion that the members of these three asso- 
ciations will carefully consider this proposition. They will 
weigh it pro and con and they will decide that the benefits 
so far outweigh any slight disadvantages that this combi- 
nation will become a reality full of force and helpfulness to 
its ‘members and those with whom it comes in contact. I 
recommend it to you, gentlemen, and trust that the neces- 
sary steps toward carrying out your share of this burden 
will be taken at this convention. 

And now I. come to the hard part of this report. He 
who has so long been faithful to our interests, who has 
given us so constantly of his thought, time and physical 
energy, to whose efforts is due in a very large measure the 
present strength and success of this association (it is un- 
necessary for: me to say that I mean our secretary, Arthur 
L. Holmes), has reached a point where his business inter- 
ests, his family and his own health demands that he lay 
down this burden. I have, perhaps, been as intimately asso- 
ciated with him in this work as two men could be together. 
I realize what this organization is losing, and were it not 
for the fact that I know the loyalty of Arthur Holmes, that 
I know that when this association needs him ‘and needs the 
benefit of his past experience its call will be answered, I 
should feel that our loss was an irreparable one. As it is 
I can not too strongly urge upon you members the necessity 
of most mature deliberation in your choice of directors to 
be elected at this meeting. Mr. Holmes’ successor will be 
chosen by your directors, and you can appreciate, perhaps 
as thoroughly as I, the vital importance of this choice. 

It behooves us: all to pause a moment today and think 
of those who were with us a year ago, and whose presence 
and helpful judgment we lack now. Death has dealth 
harshly with us this year, and our loss through being de- 
prived: of. the friendship and assistance of those who have 
gone is great. 4 

In closing this last annual report let me thank the of- 
ficers and directors of this association, the various com- 
mittees and the members for their support and codperation. 

t me bespeak for my successor a like support and a like 
helpfulness from you all. I have done my best to serve 
the interests which you entrusted to me, and I trust that 
always I may show by my actions in the ranks of this body 


that I appreciate deeply the confidence which you placed 
in me, 


Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, followed with 
his annual report, in which he said: 

The Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was the 
outcome of an agitation brought about by the earnest work 
of Hon. James Lb. Ware, who, as an active salesman of lum- 
ber representing wholesale interests during the period from 
1880 to 1888 and who, because of a change of position from 
the wholesale to the retail branches, saw clearly the injus- 
tice to the retailer, who was bearing the heavy burden of 
expense necessary in maintaining a retail lumber yard when 
coming in direct competition with the wholesaler and manu- 
facturer. , 

The field in Michigan at that time was, possibly, one of 
the most flagrant in abuses of the socalled trade ethics of 
today, because of the many lumber manufacturing industries 
that were operating in the state at that time. 

_Mr. Ware succeeded in getting together a number of 
kindred spirits in the persons of D. H. Baker, of Adrian; 
EK. P. Keep, of Tekonsha; A. D. Moore, of Albion; A, 
Hathaway, of Paw Paw; G. 8S. Amidon, of Sturgis; D. C, 
Thickstum, of Cassopolis, and others in the southwestern 
part of the state, and a meeting was held early in March, 
1859, in Grand Kapids, and an organization was perfected 
under the form of the then known Ohio and Pennsylvania 
Association and the Indiana association, with D. M. Baker, 
of Adrian, as president, and James B. Ware, of Grand Rap- 
ids, as secretary. 

During 1889 the work was kept up with more or less 
success. The volume of success can best be judged by the 
statement of one of the founders of the association that 
when they met for their first annual convention in Jackson 
it was to gather in one of the chambers of the Hibbard 
house at Jackson, sitting upon the bed that occupied part of 
the room. But fortified with the courage and determina- 
tion and the knowledge that they were on the right track 
they persisted in the good work and met the following year 
at Albion, where they gathered in the office of Hathaway & 
Moore and transacted the business that came before them 
and, profiting by the experiences of the past, améndments 
were made to the constitution, and at the request of Mr. 
Ware, A. D. Moore was elected secretary and D. M. Baker re- 
elected to the office of president, which office he held for 
the first five years of the association. The work has pro- 
gressed in this association as in some of the others. The 
officers have changed, and today the Michigan association 
has as its president C. F. Sweet, of Grand Rapids; E. BE. 
Hartwick, Detroit, vice president, and Arthur L. Holmes as 
secretary, and while the association during the last twenty 
years has seen many trials because of the encroachment of 
unscrupulous foreign dealers invading the territory of the 
retailers as well as from the home poachers, both wholesale 
and retail, yet it stands as a great element of protection to 
both the retailers of the state, who are members and those 
who are not, as well as to the wholesale interests, by sur- 
rounding the retail dealers with that measure of protection 
which can not be found in any other than a healthy, 
progressive, virile association of uptodate lumber dealers 
who know their own rights and respect those of others. 


Membership. 


Because of nonpayment of dues and going out of business 
and deaths, there have been thirty-two withdrawals from 
membership in this association. We have accepted. eighty 
members during the year, leaving a net gain of forty-eight 
members. ‘This very handsome increase is due largely to 
our having made personal contact with these members, and 
because of our mutual fire insurance association standing 
as a tangible bullwark of benefit. In the missionary work 
made necessary by visiting these dealers we have felt that 
the time and money thus spent was productive of results, not 
only in memberships, but in the enlightening of those who 
have been stolidly indifferent to their responsibilities, and 
the benefits to be derived from membership. In some cases, 
where we have not already secured the membership, we 
have planted the seed of information which is bound to 
become fruitful and in the next twelve months it is hoped 
many new memberships will be listed. 

Your association was represented at the Lumber Trades 
Congress held in Chicago, June 8, 1909, by two delegates. 
A report of the work there accomplished is presented to 
you in the copies of the code of ethics that have been dis- 
tributed and copies of which may be had from the secre- 
tary. The code of ethics stands today as a monument to 
the fair-mindedness of the leading spirits in both branches 
of the trade. Your secretary will make a fullsome report 
and offer some suggestions for your consideration at a later 
hour during the convention. I can not pass this oppor- 
tunity, however, without recommending to you most ear- 
nestly the necessity for compliance with and full considera- 
tion of the articles of the code. This instrument is the 
product of what is recognized as the parliament of the 
lumber business of this country, and as such it must have 
its weight and influence. You are bound by it in practically 
the same sense that a statute of your state would control 
your business transactions, and in connection with it I can 
not too strongly impress upon you that contracts for pur- 
chases should be made in writing, then there can be no mis- 
understanding, and then the operation of the code of ethics 
is practically positive and certain of results. This brings up 
the order blank which this association promulgated three 
years ago, and which in itself is the keystone of the code 
of ethics. With an order blank universally used the code 
of ethics is in practical operation. There has been con- 
siderable agitation on the part of some wholesalers who 
thought that this association proposed by its adoption of a 
uniform order blank to usurp the rights of the seller. A 
little consideration on their part — brought them to 
a realization of the fact that the order blank was prepared 
with as much of a desire to protect them as the retail dealer, 
and in its uses we have found most happy results, an 
therefore can not recommend it too strongly. Every order 
placed upon the uniform order blank means very little work 
for the secretary’s office in settling disputes between buyer 
and seller. 

Early History. 

We have given you at the outset of this report a brief 
history of this organization and of its early days. At that 
time and for several years subsequent it was customary to 
collect commissions for unethical shipments. This oe 
tice very naturally led to a prostitution of the principles 
for which this association was organized, and the several 
decisions oy the high courts of the land caused the thinking 
members of this and other associations to take necessary -ac- 
tion to bar practices of this kind to the end that we now 
stand for our rights upon a platform composed of better 
understandings on the part of both ‘branches of the trade 
and the moral rights that are recognized. Because of this 
it is only proper for me to say at this time that in my 
judgment the manufacturers and wholesalers of this country 
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re human and sometimes will err, but they do respect the 
rghts of the retailer, knowing full well the demoralization 
that would follow if this were not true, and the very natura! 
reaction upon themsclves. 

We are assembled here in this summer convention as a 
result of a ballot cast by the active memberships of this 
association, and by our wholesale brethren as represented in 
the Lumber Traveling Salesmen’s Association membership 
list, and it carried by the majority of almost two to one in 
both organizations. Whether it was for the best or not is for 
this convention to determine, and judging by the enthusiasm 
that obtains at this time it would be but fair to say that 
those who favored the abandonment of a winter conven- 
tion and its trials have exercised good judgment and the 
better part of wisdom. You should at this time either 
ratify this action on their part and authorize the board to 
call the next convention one year or thereabout from now, 
or instruct them to return to the midwinter date for their 
next year’s meeting. 

it has been suggested to the secretary’s office that an ex- 
position would be both profitable and interesting to our 
members. By exposition is meant an exhibit under the con- 
trol of the association, and not of the hit and miss order, 
such as we see so frequently at the convention headquarters 
of the association. One of the most successful annual meet- 
ings of any association is that of the Southwestern, the 
members of which hold an annual exposition under associa- 
tion control, the revenues from which are sufficient to enter- 
tain and take care of the expenses of the convention. 

District Associations. 

During the last sixteen months we have organized a num- 
ber of district associations and the district association has 
been strengthening and profitable in its influence upon 
everyone of our members who have afliliated themselves in 
such organizations. Our state is pretty generally covered 
either with district associations that are strong or with 
those that are in good shape to produce equally strong 
organizations. 4 

The lien law of this state has been held intact in all its 
features, and this may be attributed largely to the work of 
the association, and the influence it has been possible to 
bring to bear upon the members of the legislature. Too 
much stress can not be put upon the responsibility of each 
member in this particular matter. You owe it to your- 
selves and the association to see that every member of the 
legislature is cognizant of what the lien law means, of its 
eminent fairness and its absolute necessity for the transac- 
tion of your business. It is time to talk to such men when 
they are candidates, and certainly far better than when they 
have been inducted into office. The good of the lien law is 
best attested by the fact that it is being used less and less 
as the years roll around. Its moral effect, however, is ever 
present, and all, whether they support this association or 
not, are benefactors under its operation. This brings up 
the question of nonmembers, and that there are too many 
of them. Very naturally the question would be, why is 
this? And we give you this two-handed reply: First, that 
it is your own indifference. Next, the morbid selfishness 
that is sometimes found among even those engaged in the 
lumber ,business. When I speak of some of us being at 
fault I mean that I have discovered in many instances that 

those men who are engaged in the lumber business and who 
were members with a distance of not to exceed ten miles be- 
tween them, have in some cases never met. The live, 
enthusiastic member of this or any other association would 
not permit such a condition to exist. The member of this 
association, knowing what a membership means, would at 
once present the matter to his neighbor and urge him to 
join. Once members I do not think there would be great 
difficulty in holding them, and this last spells the word co- 
operation. How many of you have codperated with the 
secretary's office? I present the question and let it come 
home to you that if hearty coéperation had prevailed, at 
least on this feature of memberships, we would have in- 
creased our membership by far. 
Responsibility of Members, 

At our last convention the secretary had the privilege of 
presenting to you some facts as they appear in the office. 
Many promises were made; some of them have been kept, 
but a good many have been forgotten. 

There is a responsibility in this membership. It does not 
consist altogether in paying your annual dues, but it would 
seem to be your bounden duty to notify the secretary of 
changes in the personnel of those engaged in the retail 
lumber business in your neighborhood, to advise with him 
concerning those changes, and whether it would be policy 
to solicit them for membership. Also to take up with the 
secretary such ideas as may occur to you for the better- 
ment and uplift, not only ef your own individual member- 
ship, but of the retail lumber trade generally. Remember 
the secretary can not see ail of the state of Michigan, and 
he must see some of it through your eyes. And what is it 
that causes some of you to neglect sending in replies to 
direct questions? We have had a number of unethical ship- 
ments reported which have been taken up and in the 
majority of cases settled satisfactorily. There are a few 
still pending on our books that your board of directors 
hope to so handle as to produce the same result. Com- 
plaints frequently are reported which in their last analysis 
prove absolutely nothing but competition. Great care should 
be taken in making a report, that a false impression is not 
given. ‘The secretary’s office means something to you. It 
should be and is a bureau of information because of the 
statistics that are naturally compiled. Greater use should 
be made of them, and I can assure you that it would be a 
pleasure for any secretary to furnish information of any 
kind or nature that he has compiled for your benefit upon 
any and every occasion. 

We have lost by death the father of this association. 
DD. M. Baker; also Director W. C. Brown, and R. M. Wilson, 
of Belding, Mich., and Michael Houran, of Flint. All of 
these men nave been identified with this association either 
from its organization or their entering the lumber business. 
In their deaths our association has suffered a distinct loss, 
as the fact that Mr. Baker was for five years the president 
of this association, that Mr. Brown practically for the same 
time a director and that Mr. Wilson and Mr. Houran had 
always taken an active interest in the association, proves 
the esteem in which they were held. These were men whose 
affiliation was prized by this association, and in the same 
ratio their loss has been felt. In each case a delegation 
of lumbermen, members of this association and others, at- 
tended the funeral services and conveyed the sympathies 
and condolences of our membership to the families of the 
deceased. Likewise, in the death of Henry Stephens the 
association has lost a friend always ready to sustain and 
support. 

The mail order method of doing business is becoming more 
and better known, and in this general knowledge the method 
of meeting this demoralizing competition is better under- 
stood. At a later time during this convention some of the 
visiting officers of other state associations no doubt will 
talk to you about this very important question. * * * 

Your directors have held six meetings, showing that they 
have kept in close touch, through the meetings and the 
a: committee, with all the affairs of the associa- 

ion. 

We will have as one of the topics for discussion during 
this convention the Great Lakes Association, and the topic 
is only suggested at this time that you may commence to 
give this matter the consideration it so well deserves, that 
when it is up for consideration on Wednesday you will be 
in a frame of mind to discuss it in all of its details. 

The successful amalgamation of the Indiana, Ohio and 
Michigan associations is a matter in which most of your 
officers would take great pleasure. In the judgment of your 
secretary, there is no question that if proper committees 
are appointed, with authority to act, that such a merger is 
possible, and its possibilities, because of increased strength 
and influence, are only measured by the requirements for 
such attributes, - 





As stated above, your secretary hopes for the privilege of 
having not an hour but a short time to address you upon 
the sixteen months just passed and the fourteen years in 
which he now closes his career as your secretary; and as 
this report is handed in, Mr. President and gentlemen of the 
association, I can not permit the opportunity to pass with- 
out extending my sincere and grateful thanks for the 
prompt and hearty response to my many requests and the 
splendid support that has been given to me during all these 
years that have served you in the capacity of secretary. 
Many strong friendships have grown out of it, which I 
treasure beyond price. My relations’ with all of you are of 
a most happy nature at this the close of my official career. 
More particularly do I feel indebted to the board of directors 
and our president, who have, in season and out, given me of 
their time and influence to make the office a success. Our 
worthy president has made many sacrifices of which there 
is no record, but of which your directors and secretary have 
at all times been cognizant and in this public manner wish 
now to thank him most sincerely for the manner in which 
he has held up my hands as secretary. 

I hope as I go out of this office that we may all be spared 
many years to continue successfully our various lumber in- 
dustries and that I may have the pleasure of meeting and 
greeting you at many similar gatherings, and that under 
the management of whomever you may choose as our suc- 
cessors the association will grow and prosper and become, 
as it very properly should, an organization in which both 
wholesaler and retailer. may take a just pride. 

And for my successor I bespeak at your hands even 
greater support and cojperation than you have given me, 
and I can assure you that it will give me great pleasure to 
render any assistance that may make the secretary’s office a 
success. 

The report of Arthur L. Holmes as treasurer was re- 
ferred to the auditing committee for future report. The 
reports of the president and secretary, on motion of H. 
H. Corwin, of Jackson, were accepted and ordered placed 
on record. 

President Sweet announced the appointment of the 
following committees: 


Constitutional amendments—The board of directors. 

Nominations—S. B. Gorham, Ionia; C. I. Church, Utica; 
R. M. Schornstein, Grand Rapids. 

Resolutions—C. W. Restrick, Detroit; Roy Spears, Grand 
Rapids; C. E. Sanborn, Cedar Springs. 

Audit—E. E. Hartwick, Detroit; Frank Hammond, Tecum- 
seh; John Comerford, Detroit. 


The association then adjourned for the day. 
Monday’s Entertainment. 


Three of Detroit’s great industries—the manufacture 
of paint, automobiles and office appliances—were studied 
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by the visiting lumbermen as the chief features of the 
entertainment program Monday afternoon. At noon the 
retailers and their friends boarded special trolley cars 
and were carried at a safe and sane speed to the Acme 
White Lead & Color Works, where they were served im- 
mediately with a dainty luncheon in the auditorium of 
the company’s plant. A rattling good entertainment 
immediately followed, including addresses by Thomas 
Neal, general manager, and A. M. Woodward, assistant 
secretary, for the Acme company, and a response by Car- 
roll F. Sweet, president of the Michigan association. 
The Acme mixed chorus sang a number of parodies pre- 
a for the occasion, which were applauded tumultu- 

ously. 

Then a trip of inspection was made through the twen- 
ty-three departments of the establishment, from which 
many of the visitors for the first time secured some idea 
of the methods and machines employed in the manufac- 
ture of white lead, mixed paint and other products of 
this company. The Aeme plan of showing a manufac- 
turing plant is best expressed in the name of the con- 
cern. One of the pleasing features was the escort 
afforded by the brass band made up of Acme employees. 

The next visit, after a short run by special trolley, 
was to the Cadillac automobile factory, where the lum- 
bermen were given an opportunity to inspect the hun- 
dreds of machines used in the making of these cars. 
Then the lumbermen finished their day with a visit to 
the plant of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
where they were punclied and lunched and shown not 
only the way adding machines are made but how they 
lessen office burdens. This feature of the day was ex- 
ceptionally interesting and fittingly concluded Monday’s 
entertainment. . 

TUESDAY. 

Detroit, Micu., July 19.—Tuesday morning the con- 
vention was transferred to the ample decks of the steamer 
Pleasure. At.90’clock the boat started up river with 628 
on board, including visiting lumbermen, Detroit lumber- 


men and members of their families. The ship was fitted 
for an all-day c#uise and ran to the St. Clair flats, dou- 
bling back to Bois Blane island, arriving at the latter 
resort at 3 p. m. 

En route the excursionists were entertained by ‘‘the 
lumbermen’s chorus,’’ including Jeff B. Webb, of Grand 
Rapids, conductor; A. C. Blixburg, of Detroit, accom- 
panist, and vocalists Irwin Earl, G. W. Whipple, W. P. 
Vivian, J. J. Comerford, Mark Ambler, Harry Mauk 
and others. 

At 9:30 o’clock a goodly number of the faithful con- 
gregated on the forward deck and the convention went 
into business session. The meeting was immediately 
turned over to H. A. Webster, of Eaton Rapids, who con- 
ducted a round table on topics of interest to the retail 
lumbermen. The first subject was ‘‘Collecting,’’ and 
President Sweet read the following paper, written by 
Hi. Hobart Corwin, of Jackson: 


Collections and How to Avoid Them. 


The easiest way to avoid collection troubles is, of course, 
to sell for cash, but since our business is one in which 
the cash sales are only about 5 to 10 percent of the total 
sales, we have the collection problem. Dealing, as we do, 
in a commodity which runs into large figures from a retail 
standpoint it is not convenient for even the best of people 
to always pay the spot cash. 

A careful selection of those to whom we extend credit 
is a most important item. In this we are guided by our 
knowledge of the debtor, by the experience of others, such 
as his grocer and butcher, and again by his financial ability, 
which is the greatest factor. 

A man with money or property not sewed up or with 
a good income is collectible. Such persons are generally 
those who give us but little trouble, unless something 
unforeseen occurs or they have not used good judgment 
and have overstretched their ability to pay. 

, When a man, whose ability to pay is unknown to me, 
asks for credit, I consult our credit rating book, which is 
a summary of his past method of payment to a large 
number of his creditors. In our city we have a firm that 
compiles such reports by means of lists obtained from the 
various merchants who are subscribers to the agency. While 
not entirely infallible, such a book is safe to go by, as it 
errs only in making a person appear as worse pay than 
perhaps he is. Our book is much consulted, and persons 
with bad ratings are compelled to pay cash or give security. 


Set Time for Payment. 


In selling on credit some arrangement should be made 
as to the manner and time of paying. In our city a large 
part of the homes are erected with money furnished by the 
building and loan associations, which pay the money out 
only as the building progresses and which usually demand 
receipts of the contractor before the final payments are 
made. In such cases the terms are known to us and it is to 
our benefit to coéperate with the loan association. Many 
times we get orders on the associations, wl.ch pay the 
money directly to us. 

The fixing of a definite time and the impressing of the 
importance of paying at that time in order to keep his 
credit good and to avoid trouble make many a person come 
to scratch without having to resort to strenuous methods. 

The mailing of invoices soon after the material is sold 
and delivered is a great aid. We mail our invoices to every- 
one who buys on credit at least three to four times a 
month. That it brings in money is evidenced by the returns 
in the next few days. In fact, when we want money 
badly we first mail our invoices. We also mail monthly 
statements or send them by the collector to all on our 
books. We aim to keep the debtor mindful of his obligation 
to us at all times and to knock the pins from under any 
excuses as to overlooking the account ete. 

Possibly, as good a way as any to create prompt payment 
without collective measures is to give a small discount, in 
our case it is 2 percent, either at the time of purchase or 
within a few days thereafter. With contractors and large 
business firms we permit the discount if the account is 
paid by the 10th of the following month. We find that our 
contractors are fond of picking up a little change in that 
way. Others in these days of hign prices for materials are 
glad to make the same saving. 

Promptness in Collecting. 

Regularity in collecting and insistence on the meeting of 
the obligation, according to the terms of sale, is necessary. 
Our experience has been that the time to collect is to be on 
hand when the debtor says he will have the money and not 
a minute later. For that reason we use the services of a 
collector who makes a business of collecting and who is 
invariably Johnny on the spot. 

A wholesome fear of trouble, such as garnishees or liens, 
is a good thing to create. Dilly-dallying with the debtor 
does not pay, for then the debtor knows you for an easy 
mark. Resorting to legal measures once in a while will 
make the debtor and his friends know that you mean busi- 
ness and intend to have your money. The creating of such 
a fear makes collecting easy. If it were not for this feeling 
the large credit furnishing houses could not do business and 
make a success. People when buying from them will exert 
themselves to keep up with their payments and will often 
pass by the easy fellows like you and me, who have not been 
quite so strenuous. 

Insistence on prompt payment with a discount for the 
same if necessary and a feeling that you cannot be trifled 
with, as well as judgment in the extending of credit, will 
do away with much of our collection troubles and make 
the money roll in easier. 

Finally, do not be afraid to say no when it comes to 
credit. Better do a little less and get the cash than more 
and take chances. Let your competitor have the bad ones 
and get the good paying customers yourself. If you feel 
kindly toward the competitor, exchange notes with him and 
coéperate in the getting of the cash. You probably won't 
get the poor ones he has refused in that case. 


General Discussion, 


The discussion was continued by others, who spoke 
as follows: 


W. C. Crapo, of Williamston—Our trade is principally 
with farmers. We started sending them statements of their 
necounts. At first they were very much grieved, but we 
continued the practice until now they are getting used to it 
and pay their bills promptly. If you want to collect an 
account, go after it; and after a while you will get such 
a reputation that they will be coming to you to pay you 
instead of you going to them. Don't be afraid to send 
statements to farmers. At first they will get mad, but they 
wiil come around to it and ultimately they will be much 
better pay. 

H. A. Webster, Eaton Rapids—That is the idea. That 
has been our experience. We send statements of all accounts 
once a month to all customers whether in the city or 
farmers. We had the same experience as Mr. Crapo has 
had, but we have kept at it until we have got the idea into 
the farmers’ heads. 

O. H. Bachtel, Canton, Ohio—In our community we have 
introduced some ideas in the trade. Since opening up 
nine years ago we adopted the policy of sending out a bil! 
or an invoice the day after delivery of the lumber for 
everything parehesed. The people had been accustomed to 
getting a bill of all s when the job was completed 
or finally sold, and where it extended over a considerable 
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length of time there would be claims made of not receiving 
a certain portion of the goods. 

H. J. Jackson, of Flint—We use the autographic register- 
ing machine. It makes four duplicates. We send out two, 
one is receipted’for and returned and the other is left 
with the customer, and the next day he gets one by mail. 
Where a man is running more than one job this system 
enables him to knew each day just what goods he has 
bought, enables him to check up his offices and if he is run- 
ning more than one, to keep track of material and to keep 
track of the cost. “ 

Another feature: If the building is being built by a 
citizen and he has a man in charge, the bill is not sent 
to the man in charge but is sent to the man who owns 
the property and this enables him to keep tab on the man 
doing the work and the amount of material he is using. 

J. E; Artz, of Dayton, Ohio—The weak part of that sys- 
tem, it seems to me, is that it is liable to be too expensive 
and cumbersome for the average yard man and calls for too 
much clerical work. I want to say this: that the time 
to do your collecting is when you are selling the goods; 
that is the secret of collecting money. Don’t sell to a 
man whom the rating agencies and yourselves know is bad. 
Don’t take the risk. Everybody else has taken the risk and 
lost out. Better have the lumber in the yard than the 
account on your books. Make your agreement when you 
sell. He will pay you and let some easy guy go. 


Advertising. 


The convention then took up the question of advertis- 
ing, the discussion being led by John Wood, of Grand 
Rapids. Mr. Wood said: 


We have tried in Grand Rapids several schemes with 
very little success. You can advertise advantageously by 
lettering your sheds and having signs on your wagons and 
horses and sending posters or bills out to the job stating 
that it is furnished by you. You can advertise on fences 
and by buying novelties such as lead pencils and carpenters’ 
aprons. You can advertise in the church programs and 
in the newspapers generally. Some concerns at Thanks- 
giving and other holidays send presents to their regular cus- 
tomers. Only a few of these things amount to anything. 

Advertising around the yard with signs etc., and on 
the wagons is all right. Newspaper advertising, novelties 
ete. do not work. Advertising a retail lumber yard does 
not create business. A patent medicine man claims that 
if you describe a disease you can make a man think that 
he is sick. That does not apply to the lumber business. 
If a man is going to buy a bill of lumber he is going to 
buy it, and that is all there is to it. I consider soliciting 
a kind of advertising and will state that we do no soliciting. 


Others continued the discussion, which follows: 


George Wilson-Jones, Chicago—iIn connection with this 
matter there is another feature which we have overlooked. 
Most every newspaper nowadays make a crack against the 
“lumber trust,” which would indicate that the newspapers 
are not with us. A definite educational campaign should 
be made to get the newspapers on our side. In present day 
business it pays to pat the other fellow on the back and 
then he will pat you, and if we did this with the news- 
papers we might get them with us. ‘Today they are all 
imbued with this “lumber trust” idea. Today it is impos- 
sible to get a proper statement of the lumber side of the 
question in any of the daily newspapers; as a whole, they 
firmly believe that there is a pool and it is “up to us” to 
show there is no pool. 


Perpetual Inventory. 


Roy M. Spears, of Grand Rapids, described a perpetual 
inventory system, as follows: 


We have been using our perpetual inventory system for 
about three years. We have tried different methods and 
find that it works out best on a special sheet ruled for 
each item you carry in stock. For instance: 2x4x6 in No. 
1, a sheet for that; 2x4x8 in No. 2, a sheet for that, and so 
on down, with each size window, each size door, each size 
column—in fact, every item of stock carried in the yard. 
The sheet is ruled with a place for the name of the stock, 
size and grade, a place for the name of the concern whom 
you bought it from, a column for stock received, another 
column for stock sold and a place for the number of the 
car; also a place for the balance of stock on hand. 

In inaugurating this system we took an inventory and 
entered the amount of stock of the balance on hand, and us 
we received or sold stcck we entered in the respective col- 
umn. We use an autographic registering machine for our 
team tickets and on the day following the delivery the stock 
shown on these tickets is deducted from the inventory and 
each item is checked cff. That will show the balance on 
hand every night. As we buy stock we enter it in the same 
way and add it to the balance on hand, which stiil shows 
the stock we have. 

In case of fire the perpetual system of inventory is a 
very good one as we can tell exactly the amount of each 
grade of stock we had on hand at the time of the fire. 
You also know just what stock you have on hand at all 
times and this is very convenient when the customer calls 
you up to inquire if you have a certain amount of certain 
stock on hand. We check the stock up once a month with 
our inventory. 


Discounts by Wholesalers, 


The subject of cash discounts from wholesalers to 
retailers was next discussed and H. P. Grover, of Grand 
Rapids, was asked to lead the discussion. Mr. Grover 
said: 

I am a crank on discounts. For about two years I don’t 
think there has been an account that has gone through our 
office that has not been discounted strictly on the ten day 
proposition ; that is, ten days from date of invoice. Our 
experience for the last two years on this proposition has 
cost us about $600 and we think that $600 has more than 
brought back four times the amount of it in the credit we 
have gained among the trade we deal with and we feel 
fully repaid by the position it places us in in the eyes of the 
trade. On the other hand, where we receive discounts 
we find that often a man thinks he has a perfect right to 
discount a bill at the end of thirty, sixty or even ninety 
days. If the bill is paid within thirty days a discount 
of 2 percent is universally taken and it doesn’t seem to me 
that that age is just exactly right. If there is any 
place in the world in which the matter of discounts is 
abused it is in the lumber trade. 

In the telegraph pole trade discounts are made in ten 
days. I don’t know of anyone .having been compelled to 
accept a discount after a _ ten day period has elapsed. 

From my experience in the lumber trade, there is no uni- 
versal rule followed by anybody. It seems to me that 
every man is a law unto himself. I think if anything in 
the world can be done to remedy the situation as to 
discounts in the lumber trade that it would be more con- 
ducive to a great deal better feeling as to the relation 
between the retailer and the wholesaler than anything else. 

Cc. H. Ketridge, of Evanston, I1l—What is your general 
idea on discounting a bill before you receive the goods? 

Mr. Grover—Of course, the relation of the wholesaler or 
the middle man to the mill is a somewhat different relation 
from that of the wholesaler to the retailer. The mill con- 
cern; as a rule, is hard up for money. It is compelled to 
start cutting in September and its expenses, therefore, 
begin, say, in August, and by the time it gets to the whole- 
saler it cas had its money in there for some time. When 
the millman sells the stuff there is more or less presumption 
that the wholesaler is getting a part of the profit that really 
belongs to the mill and he sells it with the expectation 
that S is going to get his money promptly. The yardman 


to the wholesaler is in a somewhat different position, but 
I don’t know as I am prepared to say that he has not 
got a perfect right to wait until the stuff is received until 
he discounts his bill. If that is true, let us have an under- 
standing of that fact. The whole trouble lies in that there 
is no general rule governing it. 

No business can be conducted properly unless it is along 
the lines of integrity. If we are going to have a discount 
proposition, let us have it made reasonable, so that the yard 
man’s ten days do not start until after the car is received. 

V. J. Blood, of Owosso—I believe the discount pays and 
pays big. I notice recentiy that wholesalers have reduced 
the discount to 14% percent. We think that 2 percent is lit- 
tle enough and small enough for discounting the bill, and, 
as retailers, we ought to have 2 percent. 

H. J. Jackson, of Flint—We say on every order that goes 
out of our office that these goods will be paid for after the 
receipt of the car shown by the railroad company’s bill of 
lading, with the discount. 

H. A. Webster, of Eaton Rapids—I think if a universal 
rate of 2 percent for five days after receipt of the car was 
agreed upon, you would have a better feeling about it. 

H. J. Jackson, of Flint—But the railroad company can 
net put a car in on your siding in that time. It has been 
our experience that it takes from five to eight days’ iime 
before they can do it. 

O. H. Bachtel, of Canton, Ohio—In our business we have 
an order blank form and on that we state the terms under 
which. we buy; that is, terms of sale and terms of discount, 
to the effect that this will be paid for at the rate of 2 
percent discount within five days from the date of receiving 
and unloading and checking up the car. If the railroad 
company holds that car for ten days that is no business of 
ours; we will settle that bill five days after the date we 
receive the car on the siding, which gives us five days from 
the receipt of the car in which to check it up. 

We don’t have any trouble with the wholesaler because 
we say positively to the man who takes the order that 
this is the original order and the only one that will be 
recognized. 


There was some further discussion by E. E. Hartwick, 
of Detroit; H. P. Grover, of Grand Rapids; C. H. Ket- 
ridge, of Evanston, Lll., and H. H. Hemingway, of Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. At the suggestion of President Sweet 
a motion was carried providing for the appointment of a 
committee to draft the sense of the convention on the 
question of terms of sale, for presentation to the next 
Lumber Trades Congress. 


Discounts by Retailers. 


Another phase of cash discounts—those by retailers to 
contractors—was next considered and C. A. Strand, of 
urand Rapids, led the discussion : 


The situation between the contractors and retailers is 
quite similar to that as described between the wholesalers 
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and retailers by Mr. Grover. The retailers, from all I have 
been able to learn, and from our experience in Grand Rapids, 
have been taken advantage of and bulldozed by the con- 
tractors, as they carry the dates of discount along to 
twenty, thirty, forty and sometimes sixty days. 


Mr. Strand described the practice in Grand Rapids, 
which has in a large measure cured this evil. Contractors 
are permitted to take a discount up to the tenth day of 
the month following the month of delivery, while the 
ordinary trade is allowed a discount up to fifteen days 
after the delivery of the goods. 


Material Returned. 


The convention next took up the question of ‘‘ Material 
Returned.’’ H. J. Jackson, of Flint, spoke as follows: 


I think this is one of the most serious questions that the 
little fellow or the big fellow has to contend with. There 
are two serious phases to the matter: Where the big cus- 
tomer or the contractor buys a lot of material, more than 
he really uses, he expects you to take it back and credit 
it to him at the same price at which you charged him 
for it. Then there is the careless contractor, or the careless 
carpenter, who will (not from any spirit of dishonesty, but 
in a careless way) order more than he really needs. We 
have found during our experience in the business, which 
aggregates about $20,000 a month, that the amount of 
material returned will average $350 each month. We figure 
the depreciation, cost of handling and returning it to the 
yard is worth at least $5 a thousand, so you can easily 
figure out what your losses will be. It is a pretty difficult 
proposition to figure how you can obviate this condition 
and still not antagonize your customers. I will frankly 
admit we are at a loss to know just how to go about it. 

H. H. Hemingway, of Colorado Springs, Colo.—Here is 
what we adopted in our city: We had cards printed and 
publicly displayed at the cashier's desk so that all could 
see it: 

“FIFTEEN PERCENT DISCOUNT ON ALL MATERIAL RETURNED.” 

We find now that they do hot abuse us as they did 
before in this regard. We commenced that about two years 
ago and find in many cases that the contractor will prefer 
e —— the lumber rather than to suffer the 15 percent 

scount. 


Specializing. 

The next topic up for discussion was ‘‘ Specializing. ’’ 
The question was asked ‘‘ Does it pay a retailer to carry 
a stock of four or five kinds of siding, that is, white 
pine, poplar, redwood, cypress ete., and would the same 
apply to shingles, flooring ete?’’ George W. Ross, of 
Detroit, led the discussion, saying: 


In Detroit, where I am living, there are today seven 
kinds of bevel siding carried in stock: White pine abeut 
334, percent; about 20 percent poplar siding; 20 percent 
cypress,, 15 percent basswood; 8S percent redwood and 5 
percent spruce. This matter of siding is a rather knotty and 
shaky question to talk about. 


Mr. Ross recommended spruce as a substitute for white 
pine siding. Continuing, he said: 


As far as flooring is concerned the No. 2 common flooring 
covers about everything except the southern pine flooring, 
and it is really necessary to carry at least two grades of this. 
Of course, you all know about the shingles. It is necessary 
to carry three grades; two grades of Michigan and one 
grade of red cedar. 

Frank Jenks, of Port Huron—There is only one lot of 
joist, shingles and flooring that would possibly be used in a 
building, no matter what amount of stock you carry and the 
rest of that would be double stock. The only problem to 
avoid is to avoid duplicating stock. It is the same with 
flooring or siding or anything of that sort. it means addi- 
tional piles, additional care; additional chance of deprecia- 
tion, without any result. The consumer does not need any 
great diversity of stock. If you give him two kinds that 
is enough. You are supposed to give him two of the best 
kinds, of course, in the market. 


Red Cedar Shingles. 

The final subject discussed in the round table was 
‘*Red Cedar Shingles; ’’ their proper method of handling 
and whether they should be received if not up to grade, 
and what is the best policy to pursue in the matter of 
reinspection at the Minneapolis Inspection Bureau. The 
chief address on this subject was by Secretary Arthur L. 
Holmes, of Detroit. Mr. Holmes said: 


In discussing the question with men who are familiar 
with the conditions on the Coast I learn this: That Mr. 
Holmes may be a manufacturer of shingles and that 
those shingles meet the requirements of the trade; that 
is, they are up to grade. However, at times he accepts 
orders beyond the capacity of his mill and then he goes to 
brother Jones to fill out and when Mr. Jones’ shingles get 
to Webster they are not up to the market grade. Now, 
what shall you do with these shingles? ‘There are twa 
sides to the question: the shingles do not belong to you 
if they are not what you bought. If you unload these 
shingles, then you, in a measure, accept them. The thing 
for us to do today is, first, to communicate with the shipper. 
If he gives you instructions to unload subject to his order, 
you are safe, and then if he says to you, “Send four bunches 
to the Minneapolis Inspection Bureau,” it is all right for 
you to do so, but, in my personal business experience, I 
do not do it. I think I am as competent to inspect shingles 
myself as they are, and if they have shipped me a lot of 
shingles that are not up to grade, I won't accept them; 
I will only accept what will meet my market requirements. 

Let me tell you that I do not believe that the inspectors 
at Minneapolis have a right to say how much the price will 
be reduced. In other words, you who have sent back shin- 
gles for reinspection will find that the inspection bureau 
will say that it is 12 percent degrade or that it is 25 cents 
off or 10 cents off, and I am putting it fair. ‘The man who 
made that suggestion in Minneapolis is not familiar with the 
conditions in Detroit and is not competent to fix the price. 

Now, boiled down, it comes to this: If a carlot of shingles 
arrives and shows a degrade, the first thing is to protect 
yourself by communicating with the known representative of 
the shipper, wire him at his expense, “Car here subject to 
your order.” It does not cost much to send him a whole 
letter over night, and then you have protected him and 
also yourself. Then if he says send these shingles over to 
the Minneapolis inspection bureau, do so, but positively re- 
fuse their suggestions as to what the reduction should be 
if the shingles prove out a degrade. 

W. H. Marsh, of Gregory, made a good point when 
he said that in a case of a car of bad shingles the manu- 
facturer or wholesaler had only one customer to com- 
plain, while the retailer has fifty or a hundred customers 
to satisfy. President Swect arose and said: ‘‘Take a 
good look at me. I never kicked on a shipment of 
shingles and I never got a bad one.’’ A voice in the 
back of the house inquired: ‘Don’t you handle them?’’ 
President Sweet suggested that as early as possible a 
man having the confidence of the association who in- 
tends to visit the Pacific coast be authorized to investi- 
gate the mills in that territory to see what mills are 
trying to do the fair thing. 

A pleasant interruption occurred at this point when 
‘*Admiral’’ C. W. Kotcher, of Detroit, arose and de- 
scribed the points of interest at the St. Clair flats and 
gave a history of that famous resort. 


Responsibility of Lumbermen. 


8. T. Swinford, of Houston, Tex., the gifted secretary 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, delivered the 
following address: 


“A great many men are ashamed in this somewhat arti- 
ficial age to exhibit sentiment. They boast themselves 
practical, hard-headed men who face the stern facts of life 
and do not deceive themselves regarding their character. 
Remove the cover and you will catch the gleam of water, 
where the real springs of sentiment bubble in the life of 
that man. And it is from these springs that they draw 
their refreshment and retain their power and are kept active 
upon the field of affairs. When the springs of sentiment dry 
up, then the world of affairs is closed and gone forever.” 

The lumbermen of this country are the same-as other 
men are. Some are unselfish; a few—and with this remark 
we note an exception—are selfish. The selfish man is a 
burden to himself, and hence the unselfish man is the only 
one of whom we may now speak. Therefore these admir- 
able words of *President Woodrow Wilson which we have 
chosen for our own use are simply an expression of what is 
in the mind of every individual lumberman. Bear in mind 
that I hold that a lumberman is neither an apology nor 
an excuse, but that he is a desirable citizen, has his rights, 
and in return comes responsibility. s 

In the discussion of matters affecting the lumber interests 
of this country we have to consider three elements: the 
law, the railroads, and the people. The relationship of these 
three essentials to the lumbermen will become apparent to 
you as we proceed to make a few simple, plain statements. 

If I were going to talk to you about an antitrust law I 
would try to simplify it this way: Suppose we put it in 
the form of an equation. You will discover that we have 
arrived at this conclusion by a process of elimination by 
comparison and not by a process of substitution, no matter 
what the statute says, and, by way of remark, I might say 
that no living man has been able to understand the Sher- 
man antitrust law; that is, the superstructure. But we can 
say that the antitrust Jaw means this: That the seller of 
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lumber shall have a reasonable return upon his investment. 
The consumer shall have that lumber at a reasonable price. 
That is, therefore, an equation. Put an equality mark be- 
tween the two, the seller and the consumer, and we have 
the whole thing in a very few words, and if you will but 
think a moment you will see that that is all there is in any 
antitrust law. 

Suppose we say tbat the statutes in our state do not suit 
ns. Let us go, then, to our legislator and state to him the 
proposition as we have given it, and say: “You haven't 
franed this superstructure, or statute, to cover the situa- 
tion the law should cover. Change it so that it will prop- 
erly apply and so that we who are to be governed thereby 
can undersiand how to apply your rule or your statute.” 
What is expedient may not always be the wise thing to do. 
It may be expedient sometimés for us to attempt to get 
around the law, but we all know that it is not the wise 
thing to do. 

The American people love liberty, and we are all Ameri- 
cans. Hence we are controlled largely by sentiment. With 
these remarks you will see that I do not look upon a sur- 
plusage of rules with favor. ‘They serve only to confuse. 

There is another law we have to consider, and with 
which the court has nothing to do. But it is a tribunal 
before whem we, as good citizens, must appear, and that 
tribunal we may term the “Court of Conscience.” When 
we come before this court we must come with clean hands. 
rhen we are prepared to present our case to the people. 

It appears at this time that there is one thing we want 
to discuss with the people, and one that we think seriously 
affects us, and we want to present this case intelligently. 
Whenever we comply with the terms of the equation, then 
we have a right to go ahead. Before we proceed in the case, 
suppose we lay a premise. Turn to the Book of Proverbs 
and you will find these paragraphs: 

“Be not thou envious against evil men, neither desire to 
be with them, for their heart studieth destruction and their 
lips talk mischief. 

‘Through wisdom is an house builded, and by understand- 
ing it is established.”’ 

Mr. James J. Hill said on one occasion that there were 
about €5 percent of the people in the city and about 35 
percent on the farm. This great builder of communities 
wants men to settle in these communities. To whom does 
he look for assistance in this matter? He goes first to the 
vreat financiers of the world to finance his great schemes. 
But how is the money to be returned?—it has to be paid 
back. He gets it from you and me and from the individuals 
that settle in and help to build up the communities. These 
are the classes of citizens he must have. The same applies 
to Mr. Yoakum, Mr. Ripley, Mr. Lovett, and all these big 
men who are trying to build up this country. They come 
to you and me, as individual citizens, to help build up this 
great commonwealth. This is a matter we should take 
home with us and think over. Let us see what we ourselves 
are doing to help the railroads build up the communfty, what 
use we are making of these railroads, and what we are 
doing for the people. 

We say to the people: “We have come into this commu- 
nity, we have endeavored to serve you, and we have met all 
our obligations to this community. We ask you to give us 
in return—and we have a perfect right to demand it—that 
to which we are entitled and that which we have earned. 
We ask you, as good citizens, not to listen to those whose 
heart ‘studieth destruction’ and whose sole purpose is to 
‘reap where they have not sown’—the mail order houses.” 

Going back a moment to what we have said about the 
railroads and the use they want to make of us in building 
up the community, will these men go to the mail order 
houses to get the money to pay the interest on their bonds 
and to pay these bonds when they are due? Certainly not. 
While we are on this subject I want to refer to what the 
people themselves are thinking about this matter. We know 
that every merchant, banker, laboring man, are all inter- 
ested in this matter, but we also want to know that the 
fariner is interested. On this one point I want to refer 
you to what a great man in our states says, one closely 
allied to the farming industry, and who studies its interests. 
President RK. R. Claridge, Texas division Southern Cotton 
Association, in a circular under date of January 18, 1908, 
says: 

“And right here occurs a question which the American 
farmer might do well to ask himself: When the trust or 
other combfmation seeking to destroy his home market gets 
him where he must not only buy from it but sell to it, what 
will it do to him? In this connection I am reminded that 
in a recent newspaper article surprise was expressed at the 
opposition developing among the farmers against the pro- 
posed parcel post, which is understood to be mainly in the 
interest of the great mail order houses. The farmers are 
doubtless beginning to see what is apparent to so many, 
namely, that the fad to sell abroad and to buy from afar 
is developing a condition which strikes at the very founda- 
tion of our social, commercial and industrial system as at 
present organized. 

“In otber words, they begin to see that it is the most 
insidious and dangerous phase with which the socialistic 
propaganda confronts the country. It is infinitely worse 
than LBellamy’s big store scheme, because he would have one 
big store in town for the benefit (7?) and profit (7?) of all, 
while the existing supply scheme is for the enrichment of its 
promoters, some of whom have grown so great they they 
are measuring strength with our government—national, state 
and municipal. Finally, it is the Bellamy idea without the 

tellamy excuse for it, and may be successfully counteracted 
by educating the people to see that it is against the interests 
of everybody except those directly responsible for it, and in 
the end that it will result badly even for them. 

To those not acquainted with the conditions it might 
appear that we had assumed positions not in harmony with 
each other. Upon reflection, however, it becomes apparent 
that “Publie policy should give of self interest such a direc- 
tion that it may promote the public interest in the pursuance 
of its own.” The whole proposition and the solution of it 
are in these words of President Eliot: 

“In the modern world, the intelligence of public opinion is 
an indispensable condition of social progress.” 


Other of the visiting association officials were then 
called upon for remarks. W. H. Esworthy, of Fort 
Collins, Colo., director of the Colorado & Wyoming 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, said: 

We are deep in the midst of association problems. 


Poaching is foremost in our minds. We do not hear so 
much about off grades, but from poachers we have our 
hands full. We ought to do all we can im the way of 
correcting the code of ethics. It seems to me the weak 
“pots therein especially affect the retailer. The whole- 
sealer has the best of it on the question of cancelation of 
order The selling firm should be bound by its repre- 
pentasive. In the present code it is bound and not 
oun 

H. H. Hemenway, of Colorado Springs, secretary of 
the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
and K. ©, Evarts, of Rochester, N. Y., secretary of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of New 
York, spoke briefly. 

President Sweet paid a tribute to George W. Hotch- 
kiss, of Evanston, Iil., secretary of the Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ & Builders’ Supply Association, and called on 
George Wilson-Jones, of Chicago, assistant secretary of 
that association. Mr. Jones took the opportunity to 
point out a paragraph in the interstate commerce law 
that inflicts a penalty for seeking or giving information 
regarding a shipment, except by one railroad to another 
in adjusjng a claim, or in process of law. He said this 


is of interest to retailers who have been securing infor- 
mation in regard to unethical shipments into their towns. 

H. C. Seearee, of Mooresville, Ind., secretary of the 
Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, discussed 
the troubles of the secretaries and expressed regret that 
so many members do not remember from one convention 
to another the things they hear and should learn at 
these conventions. He criticised retailers for careless- 
ness in placing orders. Others who followed were T. G. 
Pierson, of Spencer, Ind., president of the Indiana Re- 
tail lumber Dealers’ Association; J. E. Artz, of Dayton, 
Ohio, and B. N. Hayward, of Columbus, Ohio, respec- 
tively president and secretary of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers. Mr. Hayward declared the 
motto of the Ohio association to be ‘‘Every retailer a 
member; every wholesaler a supporter; and the equal 
rights of all respected.’’ O. H. Bachtel, of Canton, 
Ohio, also spoke brivily. 

A. C. Rightor, of Pittsburg, Pa., secretary of the 
Retail Lumbers Deaiers’ Association of Pennsylvania, 
complimented the Michigan organization. 

J. R. Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo., delivered a 
clever speech in which he said: 

As retailers of lumber, the most serious problem we 
have is the tendency to eliminate the middleman. It may 
be we will be able to stand it longer than some others, but 
we are encountering cotton-mouthed politicians, a 
political press and the mail order houses. I do not 
believe that these things will be able to put us out of 
business as long as we are given the right of assembly 
and free speech, but we may have to do some independent 
voting. 

James Costello, of Liberty, Mo., said he had been an 
association member for twenty-eight years and liked 
it better and better. He quoted Met Saley, of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, and referred to a holding company 
in St. Louis. He said he supposed this holding company 
was expected to hold the dealers to prevent them from 
giving the lumber to consumers. 

Others who spoke from the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association were Secretary Harry A. Gorsuch, of Kansas 
City; John Halloren, of Ottawa, Kan.; E. C. Rob- 
inson, of St. Louis, Mo., and President Matthews, of 
Webb City, Mo. 

C. A. Finkbine, of Des Moines, Iowa, president of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, said that he 
was glad he did not send regrets and that he had been 
permitted to weave another thread in the loom of pleas- 
ant memories. 

Mrs. Bertha Young, of La Crosse, Wis., a Wisconsin 
lumberwoman, in a witty address discussed collections. 
On the question of delivery she said she had eliminated 
free delivery in five of her six yards. 

L. C. Whittet, of Edgerton, Wis., former president 
of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
called Secretary Holmes ‘‘a second edition of Teddy’’ 
and read an appropriate poem. Paul Lachmund, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., secretary of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, also spoke. The conven- 
tion then adjourned for lunch. 


Insurance Meeting. 


The annual meeting of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Association was held at 2 
p. m. Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, secretary of the 
association, presented his report, which was accepted 
and approved on motion of H. J. Jackson, of Flint. 
Mr. Holmes said in part: 


We began business March 29, 1909, with: approximately 
$40,000 of insurance to be written immediately. Every 
risk has been inspected and the undesirable ones weeded 
out, consquently we have an excellent classification of 
lumber risks on our books. Our members have had the 
services of an insurance expert and wherever given the 
opportunity their policies and forms have been examined 
and passed upon and in almost every instance where 
examinations have been made valuable service has been 
rendered; forms have been corrected so as to cover prop- 
erty in the proper manner; suggestions have been made by 
our underwriter which have enabled our members to 
secure reductions in their rates. In this connection we 
might say that in one or two cases we have come across 
members holding policies of companies whose financial 
standing was impaired and in one case one of our mem- 
bers had a policy of a company that failed over a year 
and a half ago. This just goes to show how negligent 
you are as regards insurance matters. 

Since starting we have put on our books more than 
$185,000 of insurance. We have had cancelations to the 
amount of $38,700.0on account of unpaid assessments and 
other natural causes. From figures we have been able 
to compile it looks as though we should be able to secure 
between $150,000 and $200,000 of insurance from our per- 
sonal membership in addition to what we already have 
on our books. Then when we take into consideration that 
there are probably between four and five hundred retail 
yards in this state and our membership approximately 
300, this leaves 100 to 150 prospects. It looks as though 
in time we could get at least $500,000 insurance in 
Michigan. Then in addition to this we are in a position 
to place all the insurance our members want at reason- 
able rates with a good reliable class of companies making 
a speciality of lumber risks. On all business which is 
brokered our association receives a commission. This 
revenue will help very materially to keep down the cost 
of insurance to our own policy holders. In some cases 
we have received liberal patronage along this.line and 
our brokerage department has up to the present time 
earned $196.59 in commissions. If our members will bear 
in mind this feature of our work we will be able to 
establish a substantial brokerage business. 

We wish to cite a few instances where large reductions 
in rates have been made since our organization started: 


Macomber, Bale & Co., Perry.......seccsees $1.75 to $1.10 
Hitnll. Lee & Co... BAIMBaBUrS... 2s 2.0 oc6ccécve 1.75 to. 1.10 
By 2. POG, Piss ic tcc Coo rcccevecececss 1.50 to 1.00 
i ee a ee ere ee 1.90 to 1.22 
B. W. Donaldson, Pontiac... cssvececoisces 1.50 to 1.03 
Edwards Lumber Company, Muskegon...... 1.15 to .67 
Colburn-Fulton Lumber Company, Charlotte. 1.60 to 1.07 
B. O. Goodrich, Coopersville...........ceee0. 1.25 to 1.00 
Blashfield & Son, Hartford...........sseeeeee 1.10 to .75 


The Restrick Lumber Company, Detroit, rate raised from 
$1.75 to $3.46—then reduced to $1.65. 

Holmes Lumber & Fuel Company, Detroit, board com- 
panies asked $4.79, lumber insurance companies made 
rate of $1.40 and less. Finally the board companies ac- 
cepted the risk at $1.75 and now they are anxious to take 
the entire line at this rate and less. 

A very active campaign has been started by the old 
line companies, and we have learned from a reliable 


source that local agents throughout the state have been 
instructed not only to meet the competition of the mutual 
companies and thos® making a specialty of lumber risks, 
but to offer protection at a lower rate than the mutuals 
and their allied companies are making, in other words, 
to secure the business at any cost. They have even gone 
so far as to appoint lumber dealer agents of their in- 
surance companies, reducing their former prohibitive 
rates and allow the lumber dealer a commission. Now 
why is all of this done? As conservative business men 
you can readily solve the problem. 

Mutual insurance in this state is yet in its infancy and 
we have every reason to believe that in time we will be 
able to build up a strong organization and that it will 
be of material assistance to the lumber association. In 
a small measure the insurance feature already has been 
shown to be of some value to the lumber association. 
Having secured between thirty and forty new member- 
ships, we believe we are safe in stating that at least a 
few of them have joined our ranks on account of the 
insurance feature. Now if our organization in its infancy 
can accomplish this much, what may we expect when we 
are an institution of strength? So far our efforts have 
been confined almost entirely to our own membership and 
Michigan retailers. In order to have a more rapid 
growth it will be necessary for our association to branch 
out and accept lines of insurance on yards outside of our 
own state. This is one of the main things for our 
association to consider at this time and another is the 
reduction of expense. In every instance where retail 
lumber associations are operating a mutual insurance 
association, the work is all handled by the secretary of 
the lumber association. By so doing the expense is pro 
rated between the two associations. This would be one 
way of reducing the expense and probably the most 
practical plan. The other would be to secure the ser- 
vices of a capable insurance underwriter who would be 
willing to handle the insurance proposition at a lower 
salary than you are now paying. 

The question of reinsurance should also be taken up 
at this time. At present we are reinsuring two-thirds of 
every risk written. In the opinion of our underwriter, 
a part of this expense can be eliminated, in view of the 
fact that we are today a much stronger organization 
than we were a year ago. 

The work we have done so far is pure and simple 
pioneer work, and naturally the expense has been heavy. 
In addition to this we have been obliged to carry re- 
insurance on a part of every risk in order to protect 
our members. We never can hope to build up a gigantic 
organization, but .we can build up a strong institution 
on a small basis, providing the expense ratio can be 
kept at a minimum. Our experience of eighteen months 
has shown that the classification of Michigan risks is 
exceptionally good, having sustained only one small loss, 
and that in a protected town. We refer to loss in the 
yard of the Harding Lumber Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Members should assist the insurance department as 
much as possible. If reductions are made in your rate, 
you should immediately convey the information to your 
secretary; and, further, when a communication is re- 
ceived you should at once furnish any and all data asked 
for by this department. Coédperation along this line 
will help to keep down expenses and you will be assist- 
ing in a good work. 

Coéperation on the part of every member is necessary 
in order to accomplish the desired result, which is sound 
indemnity at reasonable cost. 

Coéperation has been the corner-stone of succes; since 
the day one. On this rock is built society in general 
and the measurement of the werld’s achievement is the 
record of concerted effort. Codperation has been the flag- 
word of freedom. Under this banner thirteen colonies 
gave a warwhoop that caused the British to substitute 
“us” for ‘“‘ours.’’ Coéperation builds homes, businesses, 
communities and nations. 

Secretary Holmes presented the financial report of the 
insurance association, showing ninety members secured 
during 1909, eight withdrawn, and an active membership 
January 1, 1910, of eighty-two. Between January 1 
and July 18 twenty-one were added, ten withdrew, leav- 
ing a membership at present of ninety-three. 

During 1909, $191,100 of risks were written and 
$15,200 were canceled, leaving the net amount of risks 
December 31, 1909, $175,900. Since January 1, 1910, 
$36,200 of risks have been added and $23,500 canceled, 
jeaving the net amount of risks July 19, $188,600. The 
insurance association had in the bank July 18, $1,926.65. 

On motion of E. E. Hartwick, of Detroit, it was agreed 
that the insurance association next year should be under 
the direction of the secretary of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

George H. Holt, of Chicago, an able advocate of 
insurance reform, delivered an eloquent and instructive 
address, revealing some of the practices of the stock 
companies. Many declared it the best address of the 
convention. 

Just before adjournment President Sweet appointed 
the following committee to draft the sentiment of the 
convention on the question of terms of sale, to be sub- 
mitted at the next meeting of the Lumber Trades Con- 
gress: J. J. Comerford, of Detroit; E. P. Keep, of 
Yekonsha; Alexander Wallace, of St. Joseph; H. E. 
Langeland, of Muskegon, and C. L. Whitney, of Bad 
Axe. 

Tuesday Afternoon. 


The noon hour had been reached and the hundreds of 
participants in the excursion had been served with a 
buffet luncheon between decks. At 3 o’clock a landing 
was made at Bois Blane island. There the party divided 
temporarily, a number making a special trip to the Liv- 
ingston channel to inspect the great engineering work 
there in progress, the trip being made on the steamer 
Pleasure. Most of the visitors, however, elected to wit- 
ness the ball game between the wholesalers and the 
retailers. 

This took place on Bois Blane island and resulted in 
a victory for the wholesalers by a score of 20 to 13 in 
five innings. The wholesalers got the jump on the 
retailers in the first, a 2-base hit by Wellmuth, a 3-base 
hit by Love and three beautiful errors netting four runs. 
The retailers made a strong bid for the contest in the 
fourth inning when Saunders, Hetherington and Stuart 
singled, Clemens and McClure doubled and Deacon 
tripled, netting seven runs, assisted by an error at 
second, stolen bases by Hetherington, Stuart and Falk, 
and bases on balls to Berger and Falk. 

The wholesalers came right back in the fifth inning, 
and two singles and a 2-base hit, coupled with no less 
than seven errors, produced six runs. 

The features of the game were a home run by Tre- 
maine, the base running of Wellmuth, who twice stole 
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home from third, and_a double play, Blixburg to Well- 
muth to Blixburg. Webb was knocked out of the box 
in the fourth and knocked back again in the fifth. 
He kept the hits well scattered, some of them going to 
left field and others to center and right. Score: 





W HOLESALERS— AB. R. H. PO. A. E. 
po a as 5 3 2 4 2 0 
Randall, ss-p-cf....... 5 2 1 : 0 1 
NS, Sitka 6 Wied 00m 0.40% 5 1 2 2 1 1 
aS: a 5 3 1 1 3 1 
SONNE, “EO. oc cccces 4 4 2 6 0 0 
Ms WAS als od: k'ac0 20s 4 2 2 0 0 0 
Jessop, cf-p-ss 4 3 3 0 0 0 
Webb, p-ss.. ca. Oe 1 1 0 2 1 
res rrr 4 1 1 1 0 0 

ae: ate nl ee asia ped 
EE bi a.s one ee 40 20 15 15 8 4 

RETAILERS— AB. R. H. PO A. E. 
Hetherington, c....... 4 1 1 3 1 1 
RE, BD. cv ceccrcce 3 2 0 q 0 5 
Ds Dicccenesanesen 3 1 1 0 3 0 
TS i a ori te Bw 2 F | 0 1 0 2 
ee + 2 2 3 0 0 
A rere 3 2 2 1 1 1 
PROCEEDS, BPs s Pe vicccs 3 2 2 1 1 4 
OS errr ee 4 1 2 0 0 0 
Mammeere, Bs. wccccsve 3 1 2 2 0 0 

NEE ob ka 56'S 5 29 13 12 15 6 13 
\..... PPPreerrerriy errr 4 2 3 5 6—20 
errr rere 1 3 1 7 1—13 


Two base hits—Wellmuth, Yaeck, Berger (2), McClure (2), 
Clemens. Three base hits—Love (2), Jessop, Deacon. Home 
run—tTremaine. Struck out—By Webb, Robinson, Falk, Mc- 
Clure; by Stuart, Randall, Shaw. Bases on balls—Off Webb 
3, off Randall 1, off Jessop 1. Hit by pitcher—By Randall, 
Robinson. Wild pitch—Stuart (1). Passed ball—Hethering- 
ton (1). Stolen bases—Wellmuth (2), Randall, Blixburg, 
Jessop, Shaw, Hetherington, Robinson, Stuart (2), Falk, 
Berger. Umpires—Comerford and Ambler. Attendance—628. 


Athletic Events. 


Immediately after the baseball game the other ath- 
letic events were held before a grand stand crowded 
with spectators. The following were the officials: 
J. B. Webb, of Grand Rapids, announcer; Jean Falk, 
Irwin Earl and C. A. Spalding, of Detroit, judges; 
Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, Ill., clerk of the course; 
J. C. Stuart, of Detroit, starter. 

J. G, Hetherington, of Detroit, won the 100-yard 
dash, with G. C. Whitehead, of Pittsburg, Pa., second, 
and F, R. Randall, of Bay City, third. Charles Dregge, 
of Grand Rapids; H. 8. Fox, of Toledo, Ohio; G. E. 
Ross, of Detroit; C. B. Hooton, of Danville, Ill., and F. 
C. Langgans, of Johnstown, Pa., also ran. 

Mr. Hetherington also captured the sack race, with 
H. M. Jessop, of Detroit, second, and F. G. Wurzburg, 
of Detroit, third. The other starters were E. J. 
Wellmuth, of Chicago, Ill.; G. E. Ross, of Detroit, and 
E. M. Holland, of Ludington. 

Misses Josephine Holmes, of Detroit; Helen Breit- 
wieser, of Pittsburg, Pa.; Helen Restrick, of Detroit; 
Catherine Holmes, of Detroit, and Lila Oullette, of 
Detroit, participated in the egg race. Miss Restrick 
won, with Miss Oullette second and Miss Josephine 
Holmes third. 

F. H. Tremaine, of Detroit; F. R. Randall, of Bay 
City, and G. E. Ross, of Detroit, finished in this order 
in the broad jump, the other contestants being W. G. 
Yaeck, of Toledo, Ohio; I. P. James, of Saginaw, and 
E. M. Holland, of Ludington. 

The fat men’s race produced much hilarity. H. H. 
Berger, of Detroit, won, with B. W. Estep, of Port- 
land, second, and John Hurlburt, of Detroit, third. 
W. P. Vivian, of Detroit; C. A. Spalding, of Detroit; 
G. W. Ross, of Detroit; Mark Ambler, of Detroit, and 
Walter Cook, of Dayton, Ohio, also waddled. 

Four teams started in the 3-legged race: F. H. Tre- 
maine, of Detroit, coupled with W. G. Yaeck, of Toledo, 
Ohio; H. M. Jessop, of Detroit, and E. J. Wellmuth, of 
Chieago, Ill.; F. R. Randall, of Detroit, and I. P. James, 
of Saginaw; and G. C. Whitehead, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
and Charles Dregge, of Grand Rapids. Wellmuth and 
Jessop won pulled up, with Tremaine and Yaeck soc- 
ond and Dregge and Whitehead third. 

Miss Madge Mead, of Detroit, gave a marvelous 
exhibiton in the women’s baseball throwing contest 
and won with ease. Miss Kathlyn Holmes, of Detroit, 
was second, and Miss Katinka Ross, of Detroit, third. 
Miss Helen Restrick, of Detroit; Miss Grace Moog, of 
Bryan, Ohio, and Miss Almira Luebke, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., also threw. 

Last but not least of the events was the chicken 
race, in which a number of gentlemen attempted to 
drive, coax and cajole a chicken 70 yards. J. H. Lang, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., won, assisted by W. P. Vivian, of 
Detroit. G. W. Ross, of Detroit, assisted by F. J. Rob- 
inson, of Detroit, was second, and A. Miller, jr., of 
Detroit, assisted by H. K. Follansbee, of Detroit, was 
third. A. B. Lowrie, of Detroit, assisted by John Wood, 
of Grand Rapids, and K. C. Evarts, of Rochester, N. Y., 
assisted by John Hurlburt, of Detroit, also shooed. 

After the athletic diversions the lumbermen and their 
families reémbarked on the steamer Pleasure and were 
carried back to Detroit, arriving there at 9 p. m. En 
route they were first served with a delicious buffet dinner 
and later the young and the young-old members of the 
party indulged in dancing, with J. B. Webb, of Grand 
Rapids, as master of ceremonies. During the evening the 
dancing was halted long enough to permit Mr. Webb, 
on behalf of the judges, to present to the winners of the 
athletic events their prizes, which were numerous and 
beautiful, including umbrellas, cigars and other luxuries 
and near-necessaries. Mr. Webb was at his best and, 
to use a Webb expression, that is ‘‘ going some.’’ 

The return of the steamer to Detroit concluded the 
longest association day on record, covering nearly four- 
teen hours of activity and embracing a helpful business 
session and all those outdoor amusements for which 
Detroit is justly famous. It was a day that will live 
long in the memories of those who were present and in 
the muscles of those who participated in the events. 





WEDNESDAY. 
Detroit, MicH., July 20.—The concluding session of 


‘the convention was held Wednesday morning at the Pon- 


chartrain hotel and continued from 10 to 12 o’clock. The 
first subject for discussion was the proposed Great Lakes 
association, a union of the Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan associations. Secretary Arthur L. Holmes, of De- 
troit, explained this idea, saying that the Northwestern 
association and the Southwestern association, embrac- 
ing a territory of four states each, had four times 
the motive power of the Michigan association. The 
great trouble with association work, he said, is that it 
costs money. He believed a membership of 1,500 was 
possible in the three states named and that such a mem- 
bership would have a great moral effect. Mr. Holmes 
moved tke appointment of a committee of three with 
power to act with similar committees from the Indiana 
and Ohio associations to consider the advisability of the 
scheme. 

After remarks by C. D. Church, of Utica, and H. A. 
Webster, of Eaton Rapids, J. E. Artz, of Dayton, Ohio, 
president of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, and T. G. Pierson, of Spencer, Ind., president 
of the Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, while 
not committing their membership on the proposition, 
promised to endeavor to secure the appointment of a 
committee to consider the subject carefully. 

H. A. Gorsuch, of Kansas City, Mo., secretary of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, said he had been 
unable to discover any disadvantages in a large associa- 
tion. He declared that such an organization was large 
enough to be felt when it went after anything. The 
trouble with the small association, he said, is that there 
are not enough funds for its ordinary operation, but he 
pointed out the need of local subsidiary associations to 
look after local matters. : 

W. G. Hollis, of Minneapolis, Minn., secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, said that each 
association had only a small percentage of active men 
and the association with three times the territory neves- 
sarily meant three times as many active members. He 
believed that association territory should be determined 
by natural markets and not by state lines. 

The motion for the appointment of a committee was 
carried unanimously and President Sweet referred to his 
successor to be elected the appointment of such com- 
mittee. 

Secretary Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, read his an- 
nual report as treasurer of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association showing a present balance on hand 
of $1,998.43 as against a balance of $128.51 February 3, 
1909. 

E. E. Hartwick, of Detroit, presented the report of the 
auditing committee, approving the treasurer’s books and 
on his motion, supported by C. D. Church, of Utica, the 
report was adopted as read. : 


Constitutional Amendments, 


Attorney C. D. Joslyn, of Detroit, an attorney in the 
ease of the Grenada Lumber Company vs. the State of 
Mississippi, known as the Mississippi case, explained that 
decision, saying that it declared that any agreement not 
to buy from someone may be construed as an illegal 
combination in restraint of trade. He then offered 
amendments to the constitution of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association to conform with the court’s 
decision. Mr. Joslyn said: 


The courts take notice not only of any Geciaration of 
purpose, but of a constitution and all the acts done un- 
der that constitution or declaration. Tbe thing for this 
association to do is to take a ground that is absolutely 
impregnable. 

Let me say that there are some who think that the 
only way to protect themselves is with the “big™ stick.” 
That is not my belief. ‘The more I mect with you and 
the more I observe yeur manner of conducting affairs, L 
believe that you opelieve that you can accomplish more 
by moral suasion jn the long run than you can by any 
hard and fast agreement. ‘The morale of your associa- 
— is worth more than any articles you can get up and 
sign. 


Mr. Joslyn presented a new declaration of purpose and 
other amendments, which, on motion of Arthur L. Holmes, 
of Detroit, seconded by G. M. Gotshall, of Muskegon, 
were unanimously adopted. The amendments specifically 
provide that upon receipt of information regarding un- 
ethical shipments, ‘‘each individual member of this 
association shall be free to exercse his judgment ond 
choice as to his course of dealing with the wholesaler 
or manufacturer mentioned in such report.’’? The new 
declaration of purpose is in full as follows: 


Declaration of Purpose. 


We realize the convenience, if not the necessity, of the 
retail Inmber dealer to every community, and are inter- 
ested in the promotion of the general welfare and per- 
petuation of the retail lumber business. 

We recognize the absolute right of wey person, part- 
nership or corporation to establish and maintain as many 
retail yards as they or any of them may see fit. 

We recognize that right of the manufacturer and whole- 
sale dealer in lumber products to sell in whatever mar- 
ket, to whatever purchaser and at whatever price they 
may see fit, but we believe that sales by wholesalers and 
manufacturers to consumers have a direct tendency to de- 
stroy the retail trade. This fact is so well recognized 
and regarded as contrary to trade ethics that such sales 
are for the most part made in secret or under cover, 
and therefore we should be better informed of the nature 
and extent of such sales than we can by individual effort. 

We also recognize the mutual advantage to be derived 
through association and exchange of ideas in matters con- 
cerning our business, such as standardization of grade and 
size, and other things which would also be of great bene- 
fit to the public. 


J. W. Ferdon, of Grand Rapids, then presented the 
report of the transportation committee, ‘which reported 
that since its organization it had traced forty-eight cars, 
at. the request of fourteen members. He believed that it 
had been of great benefit in that regard and his only 
regret was that the committee was not asked to do more 
of that work. ‘‘We can not be of bene‘it,’’ he said, 


‘*unless we are asked to do something.’’ Mr. Ferdon 
expressed the obligation of the committee to the special 
service department of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association in tracing cars, particularly those from the 
West. ‘‘The check it keeps on shipments of shingles is 
something remarkable, as well as on cars from the 
South,’’ he said. 

President Sweet roasted the members for not making 
better and more frequent use of the transportation com- 
mittee, which, he declared, had in his own case brought 
a car of shingles through in fourteen days: ‘‘If you 
will spend a 2-cent stamp the committee will find out 
where your car is and report it to you at different places 
along the route and you can inform yourself and your 
customer. ’’ 

J. J. Comerford, of Detroit, presented the report of 
the special committee appointed to draft the sense of the 
convention on the matter of terms of sale. Mr. Comer- 
ford said: 

It is our opinion that it is a matter between the buyer 
and the seller. Stocks are so diversified and come trom 
such remote distances that it is almost impossible to make 
a rule for all cases. 

Treatment of Salesmen. 

The convention took up the subject of courteous treat- 
ment of traveling salesmen, which had been left over 
from the round table of the previous day. Remarks were 
made by Secretary Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, J. R. 
Moorehead, of Lexington, Mo., and K. C. Evarts, of 
Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Moorehead made a special appeal 
for the new salesman who is unfamiliar with the trade 
and is making his first trip through the territory. He 
also paid his compliments to those houses, particularly 
those dealing in side lines, that give a traveling man 
incorrect information, which he passes along to the dealer 
in ignorance of its incorrectness. Mr. Evarts asked 
that traveling salesmen be received in private and said 
that. special courtesy by the retailer meant special bar- 
gains from the salesman. 

C. E. Matthews, of Webb City, Mo., president of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, moved a vote of 
thanks to the officers and directors of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association for their royal en- 
tertainment, which was ably seconded by James Costello, 
of Liberty, Mo., of the same association, and 8. T. Swin- 
ford, of Houston, Tex., secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas, and the motion was carried by a 
rising vote of the visitors. 

W. J. Blood, of Owosso, moved that it be the sense of 
the association that the next convention be held in the 
summer. He was supported by J. W. Ferdon, of Grand 
Rapids, who declared this the best meeting of the asso- 
ciation ever held. After some discussion the motion 
was carried unanimously. 

Secretary Holmes called attention to the code of ethics 
and moved that the code as formulated in June, 1909, 
at Chicago be adopted. The motion was supported by H. 
A. Webster, of Eaton Rapids, and carried unanimously. 

The nominating committee then reported by its chair- 
man, 8S. B. Gorham, of Ionia. It recommended the 
election of the following officers and its report was ac- 
cepted, Assistant Secretary A. E. Manning, of Lansing, 
being instructed to cast the ballot of the convention 
for the following gentlemen: 

Fresident—E. E. Hartwick, Detroit. 

Vice President—A. L. Holmes, Detroit. 

Directors—Two years, H. W. Rickerd, Lansing; three 
years, A. J. Kraft, Battle Creek, and J. W. Ferdon, Grand 
Rapids. 

Mr. Ferdon subsequently declined the election and 
John Wood, of Grand Rapids, was elected by the board 
of directors. 

The report of the nominating committee also carried 
with it the nomination of officers of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Association. On 
the recommendation of the committee the following were 
elected: 

President—E. E. Hartwick, Detroit. 

Directors—Two years, A. A. Corwin, Pontiac; A. L. 
Holmes, Detroit, and C. L. Weeks, Detroit. 

President-elect E. E. Hartwick was then presented and 
in accepting the office paid a warm tribute to the admin- 
istration of retiring president Sweet. He declared, how- 
ever, that the president and secretary can not make the 
association and called for general codperation. 

At this interesting point retiring president Sweet took 
the floor and referred to the necessity for the retirement 
of Mr. Holmes as secretary because of stress of business 
and other reasons and paid a tribute to that official. He 
said: 

By his ability, energy and fairness Mr. Holmes has been 
an honor to the organization and himself. I would look 
upon his retirement as an irreparable loss were it not 
that we know that in any special emergency we will not 


find Mr. Holmes wanting, but ready to assist this associa- 
tion and its officers. 


Mr. Sweet then presented Mr. Holmes with a silver 
service, which was well enough in itself but hardly 
elaborate enough to be in keeping with fourteen years 
of service in the secretary’s office. Mr. Holmes arose 
and accepted the gift, reviewing his career as secretary 
and expressing his reluctance at retiring. 

Mr. Sweet again arose and, saying that the secretary 
apparently was disappointed with the gift, brought for- 
ward a magnificent chest of silver, which was substituted 
for the smaller one amid much laughter and applause. 
It will be engraved as the gift of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen. 

At the subsequent love feast there were remarks by 
J. J. Comerford, of Detroit; J. E. Artz, of Dayton, Ohio, 
and Mr. Holmes. Mr. Artz said: 

Association work is a thankless job. Men come and 
men go and we accept their work as a matter of course. 


You have shown this morning that your heart is right and 
that you in Michigan certainly have a soul. 
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A vote of thanks was tendered the officers of the asso- 
ciation for their services during the year. 

Cc. W. Restrick, of Detroit, then presented the report 
of the committee on resolutions. It embraced the cus- 
tomary thanks to the hotel, press and city officers and 
special thanks to the Acme White Lead & Color Works, 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Company and the Cadil- 
lace Motor Company for entertainment. 

The other resolutions adopted by the association on 
the committee’s report were the following: 


Obituary. 


WuenreEas, Death has coments from our midst an honored 
friend and member, Mr. M. Baker, of Adrian, and 

Wuereas, Mr. Baker oi esteemed by all as a cultured- 
gentleman and an indefatigable worker tor, and upholder of, 
the ethics for which this association stands; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association has suffered a distinct 
loss in the death of Mr. Baker and hereby expresses its 
extreme regret at this sad occurrence, and that this resolu- 
tion be spread on the minutes of the association. 
esteemed member of this association, 
of Flint, Mich., has been removed 


Wuereas, Another 
Mr. Michael Houran, 
by death, be it 

Resolved, That we hereby express our great regret there- 
for and that this resolution be spread on the minutes of the 
association. 

Wuereas, An all-wise Providence has removed from our 
midst Mr. W. Wilson, of Belding, Mich.; and 

Wuereas, By his death this association loses a valuable, 
honorable and congenial member, be it 

Resolved, That this association hereby express its regret 
at the death of Mr. Wilson and that this resolution be 
spread on the minutes of this association. 

Wuereas, It has pleased an all-wise Providence to re- 
move from the ranks of the foremost lumber operators of 
this country the well known person of Mr. Henry Stephens, 
of this city; and 

WHEREAS, This association recognizes in the death of Mr. 
Stephens the loss of a life-long friend and benefactor, and 
one whose influence was always given to the upholding of 
trade ethics, be it 

Resolved, ‘That this association hereby express its sin- 
cere regret at the death of Mr. Stephens and that same 
be noted in the minutes of the meeting. 

Wuereas, This association hears with profound regret of 
the death of Mr. W. C. Brown, of Lansing, Mich., be it 

Resolved, That this association here assembled hereby ex- 
press its high regard for Mr. Brown and its great sorrow 
at his death. 


Sympathy for Pioneer Lumberman. 


Wuereas, This association has at its present gathering 
been deprived of the genial presence of that stalwart cham- 
pion of justice and trade ethics, Mr. Geo. W. Hotchkiss, sec- 
retary of the Illinois association ; and 

WHEREAS, We hear with profound ab- 
sence is occasioned by ill health, be it* 

Resolved, That this association in 
does hereby express its extreme regret at his absence and 
genuine sorrow at hearing of his illness and hereby extends 
to him its deep sympathy and best wishes for a speedy re- 


regret that his 


convention assembled 


covery ; and be it ‘ 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be conveyed to 
Mr. Hotchkiss at the earliest opportunity. 


The Panama Canal. 


WHEREAS, The officials and engineers in charge of the 
construction of the Panama canal have announced that it 
will be completed and open for commerce in 1915; and 

WHEREAS, Practically the unanimous sentiment of the 
President of the United States and other officials, the mem- 
bers of Congress and the American people generally, is that 
no celebration of the completion of the canal can produce 
such immediate and beneficial results as the holding of an 
exposition, where the people of the world will be brought 
closer together through this union of the Atlantic and 
Pacific, the East and West, and will meet and confer with 
each other and exhibit the resources and products of their 
several countries ; be it 

Resolved, That we cordially approve the idea of a World's 
Panama Exposition and pledge it our moral support and as- 
sistance; and be it further 

Resolved, That we see in New Orleans the “logical point” 
for such exposition, by reason of its proximity to the 
canal and because it is the gateway for a large part of the 
import and export commerce of these United States with 
the countries south of us and with the world, easily reached 
from all points in this continent, North, Central and South 
America; and in all respects suited to hold a great world’s 
exposition and we therefore indorse New Orleans as the best 
point at which to hold the World Panama Exposition, in 
honor of the completion of the canal. 


Lumber Trade Congress, 


Your committee on resolutions is pleased to congratu- 
late the association upon the general business prosperity 
of the country, more especially as pertaining to the !um- 
ber trade. The reports of our officers show that the 
association is in a most satisfactory and flourishing con- 
dition. 

We believe that the advantages of our association 
should appeal to every retail lumber dealer in Michi- 
gan and we would urge every member to put forth re- 
newed effort to increase our roll of membership. 

We reaffirm our adherence to the principles contained 
in the code of ethics and commend the object for which 
the American Lumber Trades Congress was created, and 
your committee would further recommend that the in- 
coming president appoint a committee of two or three 
members with power to act who shall represent this 
association at the next meeting of the congress, 


On Odd Lengths. 


We beg to submit a resolution adopted by the South- 
western Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at Kansas 
City, January 25-27, 1910, relative to odd lengths as most 
fully expressing our views upon this subject: 

WHEREAS. ‘he manufacturers of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, at the meeting of that or- 
ganization ild in Seattle in July last, and other as- 
sociations of manufacturers affiliated with the National 
at their meetings held since then, in their desire to 
codéperate in the general movement for conservation, 
have announced their belief that the cause of conserva- 
tion will be served by the manufacture and sale of odd 
lengths in flooring, ceiling, drop siding and finish; and 

Wuereas, Some mills have already inaugurated this 
movement and are attempting to require buyers to 
take 20 percent of odd lengths in the items named; and 

WHEREAS, We believe that any gain at the producing 
end would, owing to established architectural customs 
not within our control, be immediately lost, and in ad- 
dition thereto the freight and extra expense of handling 
at point of ultimate consumption; and 

WHEREAS, We are convinced that the socalled conserya- 
tion which does not spell economy to all concerned, but 
which actually entails a loss to the consumer far in 
excess of the initial saving to the producer, is not the 
sort of conservation the public desires; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Michigan Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, retail dealers and dis- 
tributers of lumber to the consumer, do emphatically 


protest against the shipping of odd lengths in the items 
under consideration without the consent of the buyer 
and in violation of the code of ethics. If the interests of 
the manufacturer will be served by the trimming of some 
varieties of lumber to odd lengths and occasion arises 
where we can make advantageous use of them, we will 
do so, but we must insist that they shall not be forced 
upon us without ou’ consent. 
On Red Shingle Grading. 

WHEREAS. There is among the manufacturers of red 
cedar shingles a growing disposition to grade the prod- 
uct of their mills in closer conformity to the established 
standards; and 

Wuereas, This disposition is taking shape in the form 
of* socalled grading associations and inspection bureaus; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we commend such movements as 
steps in the right direction, and we shall give prefer- 
ence to such brands of shingles as shall show uniformity 
in grade and manufacture, 

Terms of Sale. 


We recommend that the terms of sale be a part of 
each individual transaction and protest against the at- 
tempt on the part of manufacturers and wholesale asso- 
ciations to establish uniform terms of sale. 

We do recommend a definite and precise contract be- 
tween buyer and seller. 

On motion of W. J. Blood, of Utica, a vote of thanks 
was tendered the lumbermen of Detroit for their hos- 
pitality, and the convention of 1910 adjourned. 


Wednesday Afternoon. 

The visitors attracted to Detroit by the convention 
suffered a serious disappointment Wednesday afternoon, 
the strike on the Grand Trunk railway necessitating the 
cancelation of the excursion to the mills of the Cleve- 
land-Sarnia Saw Mills Company at Sarnia, Ont. Every 
effort was made to make some other arrangement at 
the last hour for reaching Sarnia and providing a com- 
missariat that would take care of the hundreds that 
intended to embrace the opportunity to visit this great 
institution, but in vain. ‘The lumbermen were to have 
ieft Detroit Wednesday on a special Grand Trunk train, 
arriving at Sarnia in time for lunch. They were then 
to inspect the mills and to be given a unique enter- 
tainment, returning to Detroit by special train in the 
evening. ‘The Grand Trunk strike projected itself into 
the picture just in time to spoil a delightful occasion. 

The Cleveland-Sarnia Saw Mills Company had made 
preparations to entertain its guests in its characteris- 
tically liberal style. There was to have been vaude- 
ville en route and at Sarnia, and for the inner man 
twenty-five bushels of potatoes had been prepared, 
twenty-five hams had been boiled and other adequate 
supplies of provender secured. As a result of the can- 
celation all of this material was given to one of the 
publie institutions at Sarnia. The disappointment of 
the visitors was no less great than that of the Cleve- 
land-Sarnia Saw Mills Company, which hopes at a 
later time to be able to do that which at this time it 
was prevented from doing only by circumstances over 
which it had no control and with which it was not 
connected, 

As a substitute for the excursion to Sarnia an auto- 
mobile party was arranged and Wednesday afternoon 
tne lomocrmen and their ladies were given a ride of 
mor) man two hours about Belle Isle, over Grand 
bouteve2, + Water Works park and to other points 
of beauty and interest in the City of the Strait. 

THE NEW SECRETARY. 

Derroir, Micu., July 20.—The board of directors of 
the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held 
a special meeting late this afternoon to elect a 
successor to Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, who de- 
clined reélection as secretary and treasurer of the 
organization, retiring after a tenure in office of four- 
teen years. The choice of the board fell upon George 
P. Sweet, of Grand Rapids, who will become secretary 
and treasurer of the association August 1. 

Mr. Sweet was born November 4, 1881, in Grand 
Rapids. He is the son of former mayor and Mrs. 
Edwin F. Sweet, of that city, and a brother of Carroll 
F. Sweet, of Grand Rapids, retiring president of the 
Michigan’ association. He was educated in the public 
schools of Grand Rapids, graduating from the Grand 
Rapids high school in the class of 1900 and from the 
University of Michigan in the class of 1904. 

Immediately thereafter his connection with the lum- 
ber business began with the piling of lumber in the 
yards of the Fuller & Rice Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company at Grand Rapids. Three months later he was 
made foreman of the planing mill and so continued 
for fourteen months. Then he was yard foreman of 
the company’s East yard and later of its South yard, 
in all about a year. He then returned to the main 
office as bookkeeper. From this position he rose to be 
superintendent of the wholesale and retail yards, the 
planing mill and the sash and door and interior finish 
factory of the company, so remaining until November 
1, 1909. 

"He was then appointed receiver of the Kalamazoo 
Interior Finish Company and took charge of the busi- 
ness as manager. The plant was sold March 1, last, 
and he became trustee of the funds so realized. 

The new secretary will move the offices of the associa- 
tion to Grand Rapids, which is his home. He married 
in 1907 Miss Jessie Ellicott, of Grand View-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y., and they have a son 2 years old. 


SECRETARIES MEET AT DETROIT. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Detroit, Micu., July 21——A meeting of the Lumber 
Secretaries’ Bureau of Information was held at the 
Ponchartrain hotel in this city Thursday, with. the fol- 
lowing members present: 
George Wilson-Jones, Chicago, Illinois Lumber 
Masons’ Supply Association. 


K. C. Evarts, Rochester, N. Y., Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York. 


Dealers’ & 


W. G. Hollis, Minneapolis, Minn., Northwestern Lumbermen’s 

Association. 

Paul Lachmund, Milwaukee, 

Dealers’ Association. 

Ht. C. Sceare 

Dealers’ Association. 

8. = Swinford, Houston, Tex., Lumbermen’s Association of 

Texas. 

B. N. Hayward, Columbus, Ohio, Ohio Association of Retail 

Lumber Dealers. 

A. Gorsuch, Kansas City, Mo., Lumber- 
men’s Association. 
A. C. Rightor, Pittsburg, Pa., Retail Lumber As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania. 
H. H. Hemenway, Colorado Springs, Colo., secretary of the 

Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

The most pleasing feature of the meeting occurred 
when President Scearce, on behalf of the ten association 
secretaries present, presented Arthur L. Holmes, of 
Detroit, the retiring secretary of the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, with a pair of gold, dia- 
mond-studded cuff links in recognition of the regard in 
which Mr. Holmes is held by the secretaries with whom 
he has labored for many years. 


NOTABLES PRESENT. 


Detroit, Micu., July 20.—One of the conspicuous fea- 
tures of this year’s Michigan convention has been the 
presence of the greatest aggregation of lumber associa- 
tion presidents, secretaries and other functionaries and 
dignitaries ever gathered in one tent except at a meet- 
ing of the American Lumber Trades Congress or the 
Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of Information. The states 
represented were Colorado, New York, Texas, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana 
and Missouri. These gave the convention quite a national 
appearance. The association officials in attendance were: 


If. H. Henfenway, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Colorado & Wy oming Lumber Dealers’ 

James Costello, Liberty, Mo., director of the Southwestern 
, Lumbermen’ s Association. 
. E. Matthews, Webb City, Mo., president of the Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association. 

Harry A. Gorsuch, Kansas City, secretary of the Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association. 

J. B. Moorehead, Lexington, Mo., member of the Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association. 

A. C. Rightor, Pittsburg, Pa., secretary Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Pennsylvania. 

B. N. Hayward, Columbus, Ohio, secretary of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers. 

John Bartelie, Findlay, Ohio, secretary of the Ohio Traveling 
Lumber Salesmen’s Association. 

II. C. Scearce, Mooresville, Ind., secretary of the 
_ Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
. G. Pierson, Spencer, ind., president of the Indiana Retail 
cele Dealers’ Association. 
George Wilson-Jones, Chicago, Ill., assistant secretary of the 
Illinois Lumber Dealers’ & Masons’ Supply Association. 
W. G. Hollis, Minneapolis, secretary of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

Cc. A. Finkbane, Des Moines, Iowa, president of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association. 

Paul Lachmund, Milwaukee, Wis., secretary of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

L. C. Whittet, Edgerton, Wis., ex-president of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

J. i. Artz, Dayton, Ohio, president of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers. 

Sam T. Swinford, Houston, Tex., 
men’s Association of Texas. 

Kk. C. Evarts, Rochester, N. ¥., secretary of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of the State.of New York. 

W. H. Esworthy, Fort Collins, Colo., director of the Colo- 
rado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


Wis., Wisconsin Retail Lumber 


Mooresville, Indiana Retail Lumber 





Ind., 


Southwestern 


Dealers’ 


secretary of the 
Assoc iation. 


Indiana 


secretary of the Lumber- 


Monday evening the visiting presidents and secretaries 
of other associations were entertained on the yacht 
Wilanna, owned by C. W. Kotcher, of Detroit. They 
were taken on a moonlight cruise around Belle Isle and 
were also entertained at the Detroit Motor Club. Dur- 
ing the course of the evening refreshments were served 
and the officials were entertained in other ways. 


PENNSYLVANIA PILGRIMS. 


Detroit, Micu., July 20.—Wearing yellow badges 
bearing the name of their state the more than thirty 
Pennsylvanians who attended the Michigan convention 
presented a fine appearance. They mobilized at Cleve- 
land and made the journey across Lake Erie by boat. 
Arriving Monday morning, they established headquarters 
at the Hotel Tuller and thereafter radiated joy in the 
lobbies, on the boat and wherever they happened to be. 
The Pennsylvanians who came to Detroit included Mr. 
and Mrs. A. C. Rightor and son and daughter, of Pitts- 
burg; A. G. Breitwieser and two daughters and son, 
Pittsburg; Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Miller and daughter, of 
Ingram; Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Reed, of Greensburg; J. C. 
Scofield, of Pittsburg; L. L. Satier, of Pittsburg; Mr. 
and Mrs. W. E. Ahlers, of Pittsburg; F. E. Glaser, of 
Pittsburg; J. L. Morton, of Pittsburg; Carl Van der 
Voort, of Pittsburg; R. S. Cornelius, of Butler; Mr. 
and Mrs. G. C. Whitehead, of Pittsburg, accompanied 
by Mr. Whitehead’s sister, Mrs. J. P. Wells, of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; A. C. Call, of Johnstown; F. C. Langgans, 
of Johnstown; H. W. Eiler, of Pittsburg; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. M. Funk, of Waynesburg; Mr. and Mrs, P. A. 
McCracken, of Leachburg; O. C. Sutton; Mr. and Mrs. 
P. M. Swope. 

The Pennsylvania delegation was honored with the 
presence of a bridal couple on their honeymoon trip, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter E. Ahlers, of Pittsburg. Mr. 
Ahlers and Miss Dora Haushold, of Allegheny, were 
married in Allegheny June 30 and at once departed on a 
wedding journey to Atlantic City, N. J., up the Hudson 
river to Montreal, Que., thence up the St. Lawrence river 
through the Thousand islands and to Toronto, Ont., 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Detroit by boat, arriving at Detroit 
Saturday morning to attend the convention. They de- 
parted Wednesday night for Pittsburg. 


WANDERING WISCONSINESE. 


DETROIT, MicH., July 20.—The Wisconsin delegation 
left Milwaukee Thursday evening on the Goodrich 
steamer Georgia. At Green Bay it was joined by Robert 
Blackburn, At Sturgeon Bay H. R. Isherwood, of the 
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Sawyer Lumber Company, was host and treated the 
travelers to an automobile ride and a visit to the famous 
Bingham cherry farm: From Mackinac the delegation 
made a side trip to Sault Ste. Marie and inspected the 
locks. Returning to Mackinac it boarded the steamer 
Northland, continuing the journey to Detroit, arriving 
there in time to participate in the trolley ride Monday 
noon. A bridal couple traveling at the same time was 
a feature of interest. Those in the party from Wis- 
consin were Paul Lachmund and two daughters, Milwau- 
kee; Senator and Mrs. L. C. Whittet and son, Edger- 
ton; Mrs. Bertha A. Young, La Crosse; Miss Eda Baum- 
garth, Milwaukee; Miss Almira Luebke, Milwaukee; 
Miss Clara Kohl, Milwaukee; Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Crow- 
ley, Madison; Robert Blackburn, Milwaukee, and Mr. 
and Mrs. P. G. Duerrwaechter, South Germantown. Mrs. 
H. Baumgarth and daughter, Chicago, and C. H. Ket- 
ridge, Evanston, Ill., accompanied the party. 

Misses Irma and Clara Lachmund left immediately 
after the convention on a trip to Niagara Falls and the 
Thousand islands. Mr. and Mrs. Duerrwaechter went 
to Cleveland, Ohio, on a visit. The other members of 
the Wisconsin party returned to their native state 
Wednesday evening by rail, except Paul Lachmund, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, who remained over for the meeting of the Lum- 
ber Secretaries’ Bureau of Information in Detroit 
Thursday. 

THESE CAME BY AUTO. 


Detroit, Micu., July 20.—A number of visitors to the 
Michigan meeting drove to this city long distances in 
their automobiles. Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Summerville, 
Mansfield, Ohio, left the Ohio city at 1 p. m. Monday 
and arrived at Detroit at 3 a. m. Tuesday. The dis- 
tance of 172 miles was lengthened by several unavoid- 
able detours. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Cavode Reed, of Greensburg, Pa., 
drove from that town to Detroit to attend the conven- 
tion. 


SOUTHWESTERN DELEGATION. 


Detroit, Micu., July 22.—The delegation from the 
Southwestern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in- 
eluded the secretary, the president and four former 
presidents. Secretary Harry Gorsuch, of Kansas City, 
left Thurslay evening for Washington, D. C. Mr. and 
Mrs. James Costello, of Liberty, Mo., and J. R. Moore- 
head and son, of Lexington, Mo., made up a party 
which left Thursday afternoon by boat for Chicago 
via Mackinac. Mr. and Mrs. John Halloren, of Ottawa, 
Kan., went to Danville, Ill., on a visit. E. C. Robinson, 
of St. Louis, and C. E. Matthews, of Webb City, Mo., 
returned home. 


NEWS FROM HOME. 


Detroit, Micu., July 18— A. G. Breitwieser, of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., sat on the deck of a steamer leaving Cleve- 
land last uight and discerned a red glow in the sky 
in the general direction of Pittsburg. When he ar- 
rived at Detroit this morning he received a telegram 
stating that the Twenty-second street yard of the A. G. 
Breitwieser Lumber Company had gone up in smoke 
the night before, with a loss of $25,000. Fortunately, 
however, the lumber was well insured. It is not be- 
lieved that the fire which Mr. Breitwieser observed was 
the fire in Pittsburg, but the coincidence nevertheless 
excited comment. 


HOSTS OF THE OCCASION. 


Detroit, Micu., July 21.—Detroit lumbermen, famous 
as hosts in previous years, outdid all former efforts at 
this year’s summer convention. They gave generously of 
their time and money for the entertainment of the vis- 
itors and, in the former respect, had the assistance of 
many lumbermen in other states. They treated them to 
boat, trolley and automobile rides and frequent luncheons 
and provided the most strenuous entertainment that any 
of the gray-headed association camp-followers ever had 
encountered. The official list of hosts is as follows: 


Alger, Smith & Co., Detroit. 

Advance Lbr. & Shingle Co., Detroit. 
Thomas Forman Company, Detroit. 

A. F, Hoit, Detroit. 

J. R. Shaw, Detroit. L 
Grayson-McLeod Lumber Co., St. Louis; Mo. 
Bachelor Timber Ce., Saginaw. 

H. A. Ross, Detroit. 

Chicago Lbr. & Coal Co., St. Leuis, Mo. 
Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark. 
Ruddock Cypress Co., New Orleans, La. 

C. A. Spalding Co., Detroit. 

i’. J. Deacon, Detroit. 

Cleveland-Sarnia Saw Mill Co., Sarnia, Ont. 
Industrial Lbr. Co., Beaumont, Tex. 

Cream City Sash & Door Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Curtis & Yale, Wausau, Wis. 

Nicola, Stone & Meyers Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Moore-Hagerty Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Sumpter Lbr. Co., Sumpter, Ala. 

Natalby Lbr. Co., Hammond, La. 

Irwin Earl, Detroit. 

Cc. W. Bill, Grand Rapids. 

Louis Wuichett, Chicago, Ill. 

T. H. Garrett Lbr. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Goodsell Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Brownlee-Kelly Co., Detroit. 

M. A. Hayward & Son, Columbus, Ohio. 
Vehicle City Lbr. Co., Flint. 

Bliss & Van Auken, Saginaw. 

F. 8. Mickey, Detroit. 

Kirby Lbr. Co., Chicago, Ill.; Houston, Tex. 
Miller & Miller, Detroit. 

H. Stephens & Co., Detroit. 

E. W. Leach, Detroit. - 

C. L. Gray Lbr. Co., Meridian, Miss. 





Sam Moreton, who has an extensive lumbering and 
milling interest at McCall, Franklin county, Miss., has 
paid $125,000 for 9,000 acres of yellow pine stumpage 
adjoining his present holdings, and will erect a mill 
with a daily capacity of 60,000 feet. 


PIONEER LUMBERMAN GONE. 


A. V. Mann, of Muskegon, Mich., Head of the 
Noted Sawmill Concern of Long Standing, 
Passes Into the Great Beyond. 


MUSKEGON, MIcH., July 19.—One of the last of the old 
guard of lumbermer who built Muskegon’s glory as a lumber 
city and whose names are ineffaceably impressed upon the 
history of western Michigan, passed from earth's activities 
this morning in the death of Alexander Vroom Mann. He 
had been in ill health since January. Mr. Mann was born 
in Somerville, Somerset county, N. J., January 18, 1834, the 
son of John M. Mann and Eliza Bonnell Mann, both of dis- 
tinguished colonial ancestry. Until 14 years of age he 
attended the academy at Somerville and then assumed. the 
management of a farm near his birthplace. He continued in 
this voeation seven years and then located in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., where he became a dry goods clerk. 

Mr. Mann came to Muskegon in 1857 when this city was 
a village of 500 inhabitants. From that time to this his 
name has been constantly linked with the growth and the 
business life of Muskegon. At first he engaged in the. pur- 
chase of timber lands and in logging operations, some of 
these having been conducted within the present city limits. 
He also manufactured square timber for Chicago until 1868. 

It was in that year that he formed his celebrated partner- 
ship with the late John W. Moon. March 15, 1868, the 
firm of A. V. Mann & Co. was organized, composed of Alex- 
ander V. Mann, John W. Moon and Henry Bourdon. The 
firm purchased a small mill with a capacity of 60,000 feet 
a day that had been erected by Shoup, Haines & Weymouth, 
but only partly completed. This mill was burned in 1872 
and at once was replaced with a mill with a daily capacity 
of 125,000 feet of lumber and 30,000 lath. 

The village of Lakeside, which afterwards became part of 
Muskegon, at that time had not been created. A. V. Mann 
& Co. bought with their mill most of the property after- 
wards embraced within the village, and by erecting houses 
for their employees practically started that settlement. 

From a modest beginning A. V. Mann & Co. grew to be 
one of the best known lumber manufacturing firms in the 
country. It handled from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 feet of 
umber a year. It maintained this record until 1888, when 
it; Muskegon river timber had become exhausted. 

The death of Mr. Bourdon occurred in 1873, but Messrs. 
Mann and Moon continued the business. After their timber 
was cut out, instead of seeking new fields their loyalty to 
Muskegon led them to invest their capital in Muskegon 
manufacturing enterprises and both aided in the development 
of those industries that have more than replaced Muskegon’s 
once great sawmill business. They also invested in timber 
in other states, including 150,000 acres of yellow pine land 
in Arkansas and an interest in 1,500,000,000 feet of timber 
on the Columbia river in Britsh Columbia. 

Mr. Moon died in April, 1898, and Mr. Mann, as the sur- 
vivor, wound up the affairs of the company April 1, 1900, 
concluding a partnership that had lasted thirty-two years, 
ene of the most notable in Muskegon’s lumber history. 

At that time Mr. Mann retired from active business and 
his interests were handied largely by his son, William H. 
Mann. He retained his keen interest in the National Lum- 
Lermen’s bank, of this city, of which he was president 
twenty-two years. This bank succeeded Muskegon’s first bank, 
established in 1859. Mr. Mann at the time of his death was 
president and director of the Alaska Refrigerator Company, 
the Chase-Hackley Piano Company and the Moon Desk Com- 
pany and was a stockholder in many other enterprises. 
Ile heiped organize the Century Club, a local social body 
composed of Muskegon’s business men, and for many years 
was its president. In recent years he had traveled ex- 
tensively at home and abroad. 

Mr. Mann had been a member of the Masonic order since 
1856 and was the only surviving charter member of Valley 
City lodge, No. 86, of Grand Rapids. He was a member of 
the Muskegon Commandery, No. 22, Knights Templar. 

















THE LATE ALEXANDER VROOM MANN, MUSKEGON, 
MICH. 


Mr. Mann is survived by a widow, one son, William H. 
Manon, of Muskegon; two grandsons, Horace W. Mann, of 
Muskegon, and Earl McKelvey, of Denver, Colo.; a sister, 
Mrs. A. B. Baldwin, of Norwood, Ohio, and two brothers, 
Samuel B. Mann, of New York city, and Joseph B. Mann, of 
Danville, Ill. 





RAILWAY STRIKE CLOSES LARGE CANADIAN 
MILL, 


[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., ] 

Ortawa, OnT., July 19.—J. R. Booth’s saw mill closed 
down this morning, throwing 2,000 men out of employ- 
ment. This is a direct result of the general strike of 
the trainmen of the Grand Trunk railway and entails a 
loss of over $5,000 a day in wages. The closing down 
of the big mill came as a bolt from the blue to the men 
employed in it. The 2,000 men reported as usual for 
work this morning, only to be told that the mill was not 
in operation. The cause assigned is the impossibility to 
ship lumber owing to the fact that all freight trai:s on 
the Grand Trunk railway are at a standstill on account 
of the big strike. Mr. Booth states that his mill will be 
idle as long as the strike lasts. It may be said that Mr. 
Booth is a director of the Grand Trunk. 


LUMBERMAN CANDIDATE. 


Timber Owners and Millmen Confer to Consider 
Senatorial Problem—Addresses Are 
Brief and to the Point. 





Tacoma, WASH., July 16.—An important conference 
of timber owners and millmen was-held this afternoon to 
consider the senatorial problem. A call for the conference 
was issued by a committee consisting of Julius H. Bloe- 
del, D, E. Skinner, J. P. McGoldrick, M. E. Reed, W. H. 
Ufford, H. P. Svendsen, E. L. Gaudette, Fred J. Hart, 
F. R. Pendleton, George Dysart, C. C. Bronson, Jesse 
Ives, W. A. Whitman, E. G. Ames and John McMaster. 
The plan of the lumbermen is to center their strength on 
some one of the several candidates now in the field. Gen. 
James M. Ashton, of Tacoma, who has been attorney for 
the millmen in some of their most important suits, is the 
Tacoma candidate. About fifty lumbermen and timber 
owners were present, B. W. Sawyer acting as chairman. 
The addresses were brief an1 to the point. The chairman 
was instructed to prepare resolutions to be sent to the 
republican and democratic state conventions, which will 
meet next month, urging on behalf of lumbermen that a 
western Washington man be indorsed by each party for 
senator. The meeting was very brief and not connected 
in any way with any association. 

At a previous meeting the following general call had 
been issued: 


Thoroughly realizing the vital interest of our industry in 
the representatives of this state in the United States Senate, 
we view with serious apprehension the probably inevitable 
result of the divided vote in the next primary election, espe- 
cially with so many candidates from the West side. 

We must have a senator elected from this side of the 
state, where the majority of the population resides and where 
nearly all of the manufacturing and the entire shipping 
interests are located. It is not only the duty of every citizen 
intelligently to exercise his franchise, but in this crisis to 
act in concert is most imperative. 

At a meeting of about fifty representatives of the various 
timber interests from all parts of the state, held in Seattle, 
July 2, this committee was appointed earnestly to solicit 
your attendance at a meeting July 16 at 2 p. m. at the 
Hotel ‘Tacoma, Tacoma, to consider the situation and reach 
a unanimity of action. 

Do not rail to attend or send a substitute. If absolutely 
impossible to do either, please advise D. BE. Skinner, care 
Hotel Washington, Seattle, by July 13, at the latest, the 
candidate on whom you decide is most likely to be elected. 

Take time to discuss this with everyone interested in the 
timber industry, as well as others who are in a position to 
know the sentiment of your community, and exercise the 
same judicial attitude and firmness of opinion as if you were 
again confronted with the hazard of an increase in rates or 
the removal of the duty on lumber and shingles. 

Do not beg the question by stating that you will support 
either candidate, as that will only leave the situation as it 
now is. Designate on the enclosed slip the most satisfactory 
and feasible candidate for us to indorse, and especially 
whether you will help elect the one chosen by the majority 
of those present and the replies received. All replies will be 
considered confidential until the meeting convenes. 

If you will attend or send a substitute, also reply to that 
effect. 





AT AN IOWA LUMBER CENTER. 


Water Stage Lower than for Many Years—One Mill 
Will Make Record Run for Season Despite Low 
Water—Good Crop Outlook. 


Dubuque, Iowa., July 19.—The water stage is lower 
than it has been for a great many years, being only 
8: inches above low water mark. Notwithstanding the 
extreme low water the steamer Clyde has just delivered 
another large raft of logs to the mill of the Standard 
Lumber Company, and unless something unforeseen oc- 
curs this mill will break all records for the season by 
having a continuous run until late in the fall. Prac- 
tically all the other saw mills are shut down on account 
of the low water. 

The corn in this territory never looked better at this 
time of the year, and all the small grain is of good yield, 
hay being about the only poor crop. 

Dealers in lumber and sash and doors report trade 
conditions satisfactory for July and that the outlook for 
fall business is excellent. 

Lumber in pile is sufficiently dry to fill mixed ear 
orders. Prices remain firm on the May list, the only 
weak items being low grade boards and strips. This 
class of stock is being offered at a low figure to meet 
hemlock and yellow pine competition. 
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LAQUIN, PA., VISITED BY DELEGATION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMAN’S ASSOCIATION, JULY 14, 1910. 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN ON A VISIT 10 THE WOODS AND MILLS. 


Excursion Fitting Windup of Meeting Long to Be Remembered—Inspection 


WILLIAMSporT, Pa., July 15.—Nearly three hundred 
tired and happy lumbermen and lumberwomen (277, to 
be exact) returned to Williamsport last night from their 
junket to the hemlock hills and hemlock mills. They 
had done 120 miles of railroad; they had inspected two 
saw mills and a number of other places where the forest 
tree is changed from something ornamental to some- 
thing useful as well; they had eaten a sumptuous dinner 
which practically wiped out the chicken population of 
the community of Masten, Pa.; they had laughed and 
smoked and sung, they had been sunburned and all that 
kind of thing, and they came back with new ideas and 
a fine appreciation of the entertaining qualities of their 
hosts for the day. 

The excursion was the last and crowning feature of the 
nineteenth semiannual meeting of the Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermen’s Association. The ‘business of the association 
had all been wiped of? the slate on Wednesday. Nothing 
like that was to de permitted to fuss up the Thursday 
program. At 7 o’clock the lumbermen (and they were 
there from all over the state) began to gather at the 
Pennsylvania station. At 7:30 a special Susquehanna & 
New York train that had been engaged for the day by 
the Central Pennsylvania Lumber Company puffed into 
the station and 277 people crowded aboard. There was 
an observation car for the ladies and the rest of the 
train was smokers for this occasion. 

Somebody waved his arms, somebody else tooted a 
whistle and the climb to the hemlock hills began. The 
heavy train puffed and groaned through the valleys that 
were pastoral pasteis and wound its way about mountains 
that were billowy masses of verdure. The engine bore 
two green flags to demonstrate its special character and 
also as a gentle compliment to the orator of the day, 
Mr. Patrick Henry Robert G. Ingersoll Demosthenes 
Malloy. Eventually the farms were left behind, the 
shaggy cutover lands were passed and the train wound 
its way through virgin forests of hemlock and hard- 
woods. 

At 10 o’clock Laquin was reached. It is the site of 
one of the eight mills of the Central Pennsylvania Lum- 
ber Company. There the whole party left the cars and 
visited the various manufacturing institutions of that 
community, in which the saw mill is the central figure. 
The excursionists found a town of 1,100 population. The 
saw mill and the stumpage which supplies it are owned 
by the Central Pennsylvania Lumber Company, the saw- 
ing being done by the Laquin Lumber Company under 
contract. The mill has a daily capacity of 130,000 feet. 





ASSOCIATION AT DINNER GIVEN BY C. W. SONES IN HEMLOCK GROVE, MASTEN, 


It is equipped with two single bands and two gang edgers 
and is engaged chiefly in the manufacture of hemlock, 
although between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 feet of hard- 
woods also are produced annually. There is a planing 
mill in connection in which about 10 percent of the stock 
is dressed. 


The Central Pennsylvania Lumber Company supplies 
with stock also the Pennsylvania Hub & Veneer Com- 
pany, the Pennsylvania Stave Company and the Barclay 
Chemical Company. What the saw mill can not use the 
hub and veneer mill and the stave mill take; what they 
ean not use goes to the chemical company; as a result 
nothing gets away but the leaves. 


At Laquin the diversions of the day began. That of 
chief interest was the impromptu baseball game between 
the Laquin lumbermen and the visiting lumbermen. They 
lined up as follows: 


LUMBERMEN. Position. LAQUIN 
Ae ee ee Smith 
Sere ere So Ee ree Cook 
NU is..5. pc & 1h-sm 4 :80i0 (6coratio ae OE EMINR c. 5, 0:4, 010-0180 Oa earn Eddy 
I ina iss iki kao ae aC ED sc accadccsarnened Fairbanks 
era ae eo ere err ee Russell 








of Modern Sawmill Plants. 


a ee ee EN Si ois ase eae ees Maher 
Tubbs Peed see Pr "ge re Ball 
EE ree Pres Beers 
Mas ovscalene 5 ,a:eiae-soare | as. ee Tremaine 


Umpire—Wiley. 


This Laquin team has won eight out of nine games 
this season and, in spite of the best efforts of Umpire 
Wiley, larruped the lumbermen 15 to 5. The game was 
featured by several 3-base throws and frequent and pain- 
ful strikeouts. 

At. 1 o’clock the train was again on its way. 
Coming up John Coleman, of Williamsport, had pre- 
sented the excursionists with drinking cups turned 
out of hardwood. On the train a lengthy debate 
transpired as to whether the cups were made of beech 
or maple. When the argument had become heated Mr. 
Coleman diplomatically averted hostilities by announcing 
that some were one and some the other. 

The other conspicuous feature en route was the musical 
entertainment provided by the Hoo-Hoo quartet, consist- 
ing of J. F. Foresman, first tenor; B. E. O’Boyle, second 
tenor; B. C. Currie, first bass, and H. E. Olsen, second 
bass. The degree of the ‘‘Human Harp”? is accorded to 
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Mr. Foresman. The quartet sang ‘‘Old Black Joe’’ with 
such feeling that strong men wept and women shuddered. 
It*also engaged in an ineffectual search for a gentleman 
named Kelly. 

The next stop on the return journey was at Masten. 
There C. W. Sones was the host and he had spread an 
elaborate dinner in a grove of hemlock. To the accom- 
paniment of the smiles of the fairest maids of Masten 
the hungry excursionsts devoured 123 chickens, mountains 
of potato salad, all the meats known to man and finished 
off with ice cream by gallons and cake by bushels. 

It was then up to Mr. Malloy. P. M. Malloy is one 
of Williamsport’s best orators and he address-of-wel- 
comed the visitors. There were numerous calls for other 
members of the party and brief addresses were delivered 
by C. W. Sones, of Masten, Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the lum- 
berman poet’’ of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 
Tll., S. C. Creasy, of Bloomsburg, President Henry Pal- 
mer, of Langhorne, F. S. Underhill, of Philadelphia, C. 
F. Williamson, of Media, Morris Wiley, of Baltimore, 
Md., F. S. Pyfer, of Lancaster, W. Z. Sener, of Lancas- 
ter, T, J. Snowdon, of Scranton, John Coleman, of Will- 
iamsport, W. C. Peirce, of Bristol, B. C. Currie, of 
Philadelphia, and E. N. Shurtleff, of Williamsport. 

Mr. Sones reiterated words of welcome. Mr. Malloch 
said he came from a city that is famous for industries 
which utilize all of the product but the squeal, but Penn- 
sylvania goes it one better by using also the bark. He re- 
cited a poem, ‘‘Credo.’’ Mr. Wiley spoke of the beauties 
of Nature and Pennsylvania womanhood. Mr. Pyfer 
boosted the association in eloquent terms. Mr. Sener 
paid a tribute of praise to the influence of woman. Mr. 
Creasy recited ‘‘Shoo-Fly,’’ which he solemnly declared 
was poetry. Mr. Underhill said that wholesalers and 
retailers, while working independently, are aiming at the 
same target. President Palmer expressed the thanks of 
the association to its hosts. Mr. Currie described and 
glorified Hoo-Hoo. 
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Three cheers were given for Mr. Sones, the Central 
Pennsylvania Lumber Company and John Coleman and 
then the party visited and examined the Sones institu- 
tions, including the single band hemlock mill of 75,000 
daily capacity, the single band hardwood mill of 30,000 
feet daily capacity, the clothespin factory and the lum- 
ber yards. The mills are sawing logs bought largely 
from the Central Pennsylvania Lumber Company, in- 
cluding hemlock, pine, ash, beech, birch, maple, basswood 
and Pennsylvania poplar. The mill refuse supplies the 
clothespin factory, thereby utilizing the waste. Each of 
the ladies received as a souvenir a dozen of the clothes- 
pins. 

One more stop was made on the return journey. On 
the Central Pennsylvania Lumber Company’s land a 


giant hemlock was felled and the bark peeled quickly, 
giving the excursionists a practical demonstration of that 
important feature of the company’s business. 

Williamsport was reached on the return journey at 
6 p. m. The evening was spent in visits to the parks 
and in social intercourse. The singers sang some more, 
the ‘‘Human Harp’’ again astonished and entertained 
and the day’s events were reviewed and recounted. 
Messrs. Brownell, Mallison, Shurtleff, Flyte, and the 
whole Central Pennsylvania Lumber Company’s force, 
received salvos of praise as entertainers. 

The last official business of the day was a special 
meeting of the board of directors of the association at 
which the following new members were elected: 


J. M. Bright, Mt. Carmel. H. P. Raups’ Sons, Shamokin. 


John D. Bogar & Sons, Hern- P. S. Trumbower, Nazareth. 
don. M. P. Meyers, Hazelton. 
East End Lbr. Co., Shamokin. J. F. Seward, Durranceton. 
W. W. Webber, Sinking Jacob Fetters’ Sons, Milton. 

Springs. 

During their stay in Williamsport many of the lum- 
bermen took advantage of the opportunity to visit the 
Williamsport mill of the Central Pennsylvania Lumber 
Company. This is equipped with double band and resaw 
and has a daily capacity of 140,000 feet. Its product is 
chiefly hemlock, with some pine, the Williamsport yard 
having in stock about 13,000,000 feet of hemlock, 1,000,- 
000 feet of pine and 1,000,000 feet of hardwoods. The 
mill has a pond with a floating capacity of 7,000,000 
feet of logs. This is but one of the eight big mills of 
the Central Pennsylvania Lumber Company. 














WILLIAMSPORT MILL OF THE CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA LUMBER COMPANY. 
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ASSOCIATION INTELLIGENCE. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


July 25—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Atlantic 
Beach, Fla. 


August 9—Alabama-West Florida Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Exchange hotel, Montgomery, Ala. 


September 26-30—National Irrigation Congress, Pueblo- 
Colo. 





September 6-9—National Conservation Congress, St. Paul, 
Minn. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ 
NEXT ANNUAL. 


CapitLac, Micu., July 19.—The annuai meeting of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association will be 
held at the Ponchartrain hotel, Detroit, August 5, at 10 
o’clock a. m. An effort was made to have the date of 
meeting Wednesday, August 3, but a number of the most 
influential members in northern Michigan could not at- 
tend on that date. 

The most important subjects to be considered will be 
the market conditions committee’s report; terms of sale; 
proposed advance in lumber rates; method of cutting 
maple lumber to be manufactured into flooring; election 
of officers-and directors. .A large attendance is expected. 





COLUMN MANUFACTURERS MEET. 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 15.—A meeting of the manufac- 
turers of colonial columns was held at Tacoma, Wednes- 
day, July 13, for the purpose of organizing this branch 
of the lumber industry on the Coast. It was the sense 
of this meeting that an organization of all of the porch 
column manufacturers should be formed as a branch of 
the Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
a committee was appointed to issue a call for a meeting 
to be held July 22, at Tacoma, for the purpose of placing 
an application before the lumber manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation to have such a branch formed. The committee is 
composed of: A. von Boesklin, Tacoma, chairman; V. H. 
Beckman, Seattle, secretary; O. P. Taylor, Seattle; O. K. 
Palmer, Chehalis; Thomas Ripley, Tacoma. 





NEW ORLEANS LUMBERMEN IN REGULAR 
MEETING. 

New ORLEANS, La., July 16.—The regular monthly 
meeting and dinner of the Lumbermen’s Club was held 
Tuesday evening, July 12, at the club house of the 
Southern Yacht Club. It had been intended to hold the 
dinner in the new open pavilion, but this plan had to 
be abandoned on account of rain. 

The order of business opened with the report of the 
membership committee. The names of Philip I. Adam 
and R. U. Schmede were presented, and on motion they 
were duly elected to membership. 

President George E. Watson.called attention to the 
advice given at the last meeting by Mr. Janovich to pro- 
pose an amendment to the constitution making forward- 
ing agents handling lumber shipments eligible to mem- 
bership, and announced that the matter was open for 
action. Frank B. O’Leary expressed the view that it 
was desirable to limit the membership to persons directly 
engaged in the lumber trade, and moved that the resolu- 
tion to amend be tabled. The motion was carried. 

The Chair stated that it had been suggested that in 


view of the absence of many members on vacasions dur- 
ing the summer, it might be desirable not to hold the 
August meeting. He asked for the views of the mem- 
bers on the suggestion, coupled with the further question 
as to whether, in the event it was decided to dispense 
with the meeting, the dues for that month should be 
remitted also. In’the discussion which followed, it was 
suggested that it would be advisable to have no meet- 
ing in August, but to make the September.meeting a 
special occasion. It was moved by G. F. Eldred and 
voted that no meeting be held in August, and that the 
dues be payable. The meeting adjourned to the second 
Tuesday in September. Besides President Watson, W. P. 
Toung, vice president, and L. Palmer, secretary, the fol- 
lowing members and guests were present: 


Attendance. 


Frank B. O’Leary. James P. Freret. J. W. McWilliams. 
W. C. Wright. G.-F. Eldred. A. C. Johns. 

W. C. Campbell. Cc. E. LeCrone. DD. B. Alexander. 
Tudor B. Carre. J. G. Rainwater. C. Schaeffer. 

F. J. Foxley. W. M. Lynch. Ludwig Haymann. 
W. A. Scott. Peter F. Dunn. A. E. Boadle. 

E. A. Mercadal. Kk. G. Swartz. Herbert Gartner. 
Cc. H. Rice. W. E. Stewart. 


Guests. 
E. T. Miller. J. W. McLaughlin. A. J. McCausland. 
F. M. Woody. F. G. Robinson. 





CARRIAGE WOOD STOCK CLUB ORGANIZED. 

Str. Louis, Mo., July 21—The Wagon & Carriage 
Wood Stock Club was organized at a meeting held at 
the Southern hotel, St. Louis, July 19. Selling prices 
were discussed no further than that the demand justified 
an increase in prices to induce conservation in the use 
of timber and to regulate the grades of wood used. 
It was agreed, however, that the present range of prices 
is inadequate for the quality of goods turned out and a 
récommendation was made that there be a slight ad- 
vance. 

Fifteen factories with a combined capital in excess 
of $700,000 were represented at the organization and 
the club will meet about four times a year in this city. 

The officers elected at the meeting were: 

B. F. von Behren, Evansville, Ind., president. 

Joseph Browne, North Manchester, Ind., and Haman, 
Ark., vice president. 

Frederick A. Curtis, Chicago, secretary and treasurer. 

J. J. Berry, Fayetteville, Ark., is chairman of a 
committee of five to recommend a standard of grades 
and sizes. 

It is the opinion of the members of the club that if 
hickory and oak suitable for wagon and carriage manu- 
facturing is cut indiscriminately as is now being done, 
the supply will be exhausted in the course of the next 
fifteen years. j 

One of the members stated that for the last ten years 
the inspection and quality of hickory used in the busi- 
ness constantly has been becoming more strict and 
higher and the supply has been dwindling steadily. It 
has come to such a point, it is stated, that the quality 
must be lowered to admit of pieces with defects or the 
supply will soon be exhausted and the capital invested 
in wagon and carriage factories as well as the wood 
stock factories will be rendered useless. 

The Hickory Handle Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States will meet at the Planters hotel 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday, July 21, 22 and 23: 
The adoption of a standard handle will be considered. 
A river trip with a dinner at Alton, IIl., has been 
planned for the delegates Thursday evening. Meetings 
have been held every ninety days for the purpose of 
promoting close coéperation among the manufacturers. 
St. Louis is said to be the second city in the world in 
the manufacture of hatchet handles. 





THE NATIONAL CONSERVATION CONGRESS. 


Through the courtesy of J. B. White, chairman of the 
executive committee of the National Conservation Con- 
gress, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is enabled to make an 
advance announcement of some of the special features 
of the coming conservation gathering at St. Paul, Minn., 
which is to begin September 5 and last five days. 

The program is by no means complete, but a great 
deal of work already has been done upon it and the 
attractions announced are sufficient to warrant the pres- 
ence of everyone interested in the great subject of con- 
servation who possibly can arrange to attend. 

The first day of the congress, September 5, has been 
set apart -as ‘‘President’s and Governors’ Day.’? The 
only speakers on that day will be the President of the 
United States and the governors of various states. 

September 6 the great attraction among the speakers 
will be former President Roosevelt. , 

On September 7 Congressman Dolliver, of Iowa, will 
speak on the general subject of ‘‘ Cattle, Food and Lum- 
ber,’’ and will make as near a nonpolitical speech as it 
will be possible for that gentleman to make upon such 
a subject. Governor Hadley, of Missouri, will also 
speak on-‘‘The Franchise as Public Right,’’ and A. L. 
Baker, president of the Chicago Board of Trade, will 
diseuss the subject, ‘‘The Stake that the Business Man 
Has in Conservation.’’ It is also expected that James 
J. Hill will be secured as one of the speakers for that 
day on the general subject of ‘‘Soils, Crops, Food and 
Clothing. ’’ 

The fourth day of the congress, September 8, the 
special attraction will be a discussion of the subject, 
‘*Forests of the Nation,’’ by Henry 8S. Graves, United 
States chief forester. Capt. J. B. White is down to 
lead a discussion in review of the various subjects pre- 
viously discussed in the congress. Dr. W. J. McGee, of the 
bureau of soils, Department of Agriculture, will also be 
one of the speakers. His subject is ‘‘ This Continent as 
a Home for Our People.’’ Dr. F. E. MeVey, president 
of the University of North Dakota, will discuss ‘‘Ra- 
tional Taxation of Resources.’’ 

On the fifth day of the congress, Gifford Pin@hot will 
speak on the subject, ‘‘What Is Conservation?’’ The 
subject, ‘‘Life and Health as a National Asset,’’ will 
be discussed by two physicians of national prominence 
whose names can not as yet be announced. 

‘“*The Saving of Our Boys and Girls’’ is a subject 
which has been reserved for Judge Ben Lindsey, of 
Denver, Colo., provided he can be secured for that pur- 
pose. Wallace D. Simmons, president of the Simmons 
Hardware Company, St, Louis, wiil speak on ‘‘Our 
Resources as a Basis for Business. ’’ 

It is probable that within a week or two from this 
date the program will be considerably enlarged by the 
securing of other special attractions in the way of speak- 
ers and subjects. 
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FORMATION OF THE NATIONAL LUMBER COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Organization of Commissary Interests Effected—Two Days’ Conference of Representatives From Three Thousand Stores—Vigorous Work Planned. 


3ALTIMORE, Mp., July 14.—Another important cog in 
the great commercial organism of this nation was forged 
when the National Lumber 
Commissary Managers’ As- 
sociation came into being at 
the Maryland theater in 
Baltimore today. 

This new commercial or- 
ganization, the premier of 
its kind, is a lusty infant 
for its size and undoubt- 
edly is launched upon a 
career that is destined to 
spell big things for the 
lumber commissary trade. 

The organization of” the 
National Lumber Commis- 
sary Managers’ Association 
is a logical result of the 
development of a_ great 
and important branch of 
this country’s’ commerce, 
and is essentially a step 
in the right direction. 

Like all large movements 
of this kind, a few coura- 
os geous men whose business 

vee foresight caught the mean- 

Le Pl WORD ing of the writing on the 

iv fhe. (9% wall took up the work of 

dest . organizing the lumber com- 
a aeteeieeeaed §$inissary trade. It was a 
long uphill fight, but this 
little handful of men who 
had the courage of their 
convictions had the pleas- 
ure today of seeing their 
efforts crowned with sue- 
cess. 

In all of the various branches of modern merchan- 
dising there is scarcely one of greater magnitude than 
the lumber commissary trade. And, strange to say, the 
importance of this class of trade was long in reaching 
the attention of those most vitally interested in it. 
When the realization of the extent of the business done 
by the lumber commissary stores finally came to men 
who buy as well as the men who sell, it was not difficult 
to form a national organization. 

Probably the first agency to recognize the immensity 
of the lumber commissary trade was the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, which has for some time labored unceasingly 
in the interest of the lumber commissary store, com- 
piling a list of all the lumber storekeepers and drawing 
them not only into closer communion with themselves 
but into a closer relationship. with the manufacturing 
and jobbing trade. It was the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
which first made known the astounding fact that there 
are upwards of 3,000 lumber commissary stores in this 
country, in good standing, carrying stocks ranging from 
$25,000 to $300,000 and doing an aggregate business of 
more than $100,000,000 annually. No wonder that the 
commissary buyers of this trade thought it high time 
to organize. 

The benefits that will accrue to buyer and seller alike 
as a result of this new national organization are ob- 
vious. The association that was born today has a bril- 
liant future before it and can be a factor for great 
good in the lumber trade. 

According to the constitution, the objects of this as- 
sociation are to foster and promote a feeling of fellow: 
ship and good will among its.) members and on broad 
and equitable lines to advance the welfare of the lumber 
commissary managers throughout the country; to elimi- 
nate abuses, methods and practices inimical to the 
proper conduct of business; to establish harmonious re- 
lations among all branches of the trade; to assist in the 
maintenance of pure food laws ete. 

The officers of the association are: 

President—B. M. Lebby, Otter Creek, Fla. 

First vice president—T. L. Betterton, Townsend, Tenn. 

Second vice president—J. M. C. Duke, Wallaceton, Va. 

Secretary and treasurer—Tracy D. Luccock, Chicago, Ill. 
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Three classes of membership are provided for in the 

constitution. Active members shall consist of commis- 
sary managers and firms owning and operating eom- 
missaries. Associate members are manufacturers and 
jobbers identified with the jiumber commissary trade. 
Honorary members are lumber trade publications that 
have helped the commissary interests. 
. The initial session was called to order in the Mary- 
land theater shortly after 10 o’clock Wednesday morn- 
ing by J. M. Sehloenbach, of St. Louis, who explained 
briefly the object of the meeting, speaking in part as 
follows: 


I have been selected to open this convention. I do not 
know just why I was selected, but there must always be 
a “goat,” and I am used to being the ‘‘goat.”’ 

I am very glad, indeed, to be here on this eventful occa- 
sion, which is the first time the commissary managers of 
this country have ever been called together. This means 
something. I believe that this is about to be a conven- 
tion from which will spring many big things, and I think 
that you will write some commercial history before very 
long. 

The time is ripe to form such a national organization 
as you are about to form this morning. We know what 
such an organization as this will and can do when prop- 
erly conducted. There seems to be no adequate under- 
standing of the extent and business of the commissary 
stores. We have made some examination into the matter 





and we find that there are in round numbers about three 
thousand commissary stores in this country owned and 
conducted by the various lumber companies. These stores 
earry stocks of anywhere from twenty-five thousand to 
three hundred thousand dollars and do an annual business 
of more than one hundred million dollars. 

This, gentlemen, is a class of merchants that has to be 
reckoned with, and, as I said, the time is now ripe for 
organization. We have gathered here for the purpose of 
forming a national organization, and I am glad to be able 
to be of some help in these preliminary steps. The first 
thing before the convention is the selection of a perma- 
nent chairman. What is your pleasure, gentlemen? 

W. C. Slagle, of Grandin, Mo., nominated B. M. 
Lebby for permanent chairman and Tracy D. Luccock, 
of Chicago, was nominated for permanent secretary. 
Both selections were unanimously ratified. 

On motion of J. M. Schloenbach the Chair appointed 
the following committees: 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 
T. L. Betterton, Townsend, W.J. Parker, Vaughan, N.C. 
Tt 


enn. W. C. Slagie, Grandin, Mo. 
J. ur Cc. Duke, Wallaceton, Tracy D. Lueccock, Chicage, 
Ja. Til. 


RESOLUTIONS. 
J. M. Schloenbach, Chicago, W. T. Royal, Beach, Ga. 


i E. F. Colaw, Ivor, Va. 
W. C. Slagle, Grandin, Mo. 


The morning session was taken up with addresses, the 
address of welcome being made by Thomas G. Boggs, 
secretary of the Merchants & Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Baltimore. 

The response to the address of weleome was made by 
W. C. Slagle, of Grandin, Mo. 

Col. J. Frank Supplee, of Baltimore, addressed the 
convention as follows in part: 


I did not know that I was to be suddenly ushered out 
before this representative gathering of the lumbermen. 





B. M. LEBBY, OF OTTER CREEK, FLA. ; 
President Naticnal Lumber Commissary Managers’ 
Association. 


I am here to say a few words on behalf of the lumbermen 
of this city. 

Baltimore is one of the largest lumber distributing mar 
kets in the world. In 1909 we exported 46,000,000 feet of 
lumber, mostly hardwood. In addition we exported staves 
and other partly manufactured products to the amount of 
5,000,000 feet. We distributed to the various parts of the 
United States about 275,000,000 to 300,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber, which is an enormous movement, fully equal to that 
of any other city on the Atlantic seaboard. We are in 
addition great consumers of lumber for local building and 
manufacture; the South Baltimore Car Works, at Curtis 
Bay, being a large user of lumber, while the Maryland 
Steel Company, at Sparrows Point, annually uses 100,- 
000,600 in its steel works and ship building plant. We 
receive our supply of pine wood mostly from Georgia and 
Alabama, while our hardwoods come from West Virginia. 
Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana. As you are aware, Germany 
is a great consumer of black walnut logs, very large ship- 
ments being carried from this port to Hamburg, which 
is the port of distribution of black walnut for the entire 
world. We export also and are the chief market for oak 
logs, used for railway cars, building and other purposes, 
and we ship to the United Kingdom annually an amount 
in excess of any other port. 

Our lumber merchants stand in the front rank for 

probity and enterprise and they are the peers of the 
lumber dealers of the world in their high standing, integ- 
rity and success. A former governor, Mr. Jackson, and 
the present United States senator, John Walter Smith, 
also a former governor, have for many years been leading 
lumber merchants. 
. Baltimore is the best jobbing market in the United 
States, because we are first hand for many of the goods 
which we distribute, because we manufacture the ma- 
jority of the goods which we sell. In dry goods and 
kindred branches, such as clothing and shoes, we offer 
you the largest stocks of goods carried in any city. There 
are at least four wholesale dry goods establishments in 
Baltimore which are the equal of any in America. In 
straw hats this is the original market and it still holds 
its own. 

We feed the world by means of our oysters and canned 
goods. We trust we will bé able to show you before you 
leave Baltimore that we are not starving ourselves and 
that all the. delicacies of the Chesapeake and its tribu- 
taries will be spread before you. 

It is our boast that this is the cheapest market for 
imported and domestic goods, because rents are cheaper, 
business expenses are less and living in the main is lower 
than in any other American wholesale market. 


Our distributing facilities are unsurpassed and all of 
the trunk lines, as well as the steamship lines, make 
freight rates from Baltimore as low as from any other 
city in the Union. 

It has been stated that the first question asked of the 
stranger in Boston is, ‘““‘What do you know?’ In New 
York, ‘“‘What are you worth?” In Philadelphia, ‘“‘Who was 
your grandmother?” In Baltimore, “How are you? Glad 
to see you. Let’s go to dinner.” : 

Oliver Wendell Holmes in an atrabilious moment wrote 
that Baltimoreans fed too richly at the table to think 
deeply with their brains and suggested that the statue of 
George Washingon should be taken from our chief monu- 
ment and in its place erected a representation of a dia- 
mond back terrapin with a canvas back duck rampant 
upon it. We can forgive the Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table for this remark, because any man who has fed upon 
Boston baked beans and chewed the east wind of the Hub 
for dessert has no epicurean appreciation of the delicacies 
which are served here. We welcome you not only as 
business meh, but as Americans, and the question of shop 
shall not be discussed while we fraternize as citizens of 
the greatest republic the world has ever created. [Ap- 
plause.] 

“Look in our friendly eyes, 
And read your welcome there, 
From North, South, East and West, 
From all and everywhere.” [Applause.] 


Immediately after the noon adjournment, Wednesday, 
the delegates were tendered a buffet luncheon at tie 
Kernan hotel. Afterward the guests were taken in 
special street cars to the city wharf, where the munici- 
pal ice boat, the F. C. Latrobe, was waiting with steam 
up to convey the party on a ride down the bay. The 
entertainment was handled by the hospitality commit- 
tee of the Merchants & Manufacturers’ Association, 
consisting of: 

Col. W. A. Boykin, 

EK. K. Pattison, 


William D. Gill, 
Col. Frank Swupplee, 


James Preston, 

T. Manning Parsons, 
James M. Easter, 
Thomas C, Boggs. 

The besi catering firm in Baltimore, adept at the art 
of preparing sea food dinners, served a typical Ba'ti- 
morean dinner on the big deck of the Latrobe on the 
homeward trip. 


FRIDAY’S SESSION. 


The second day’s session was called to order at 
10 o’clock by Chairman Lebby. The report of 
the committee on constitution and bylaws was read 
by Secretary Luecoeck. Chairman Schloenbach reported 
on behalf of the resolutions committee. Both reports 
were adopted. 

Addresses were made by T. L. Betterton, Robert Me- 
Lean, A. H. Gager, W. K. Trechsel and others. Mi. 
Betterton spoke as follows: 


Why I was ever called upon to deliver an address to as 
an intelligent looking a crowd as this I am at a loss to say. 
I was never much good at speech making, or at much of 
anything else. I am sure had my friend Lebby, the chair- 
man of our committee, searched around a little more he 
could have found someone that could talk to you far more 
intelligently than can I. I never did know very much in the 
first place and can not tell what little I do know. Since, 
however, I have been handed the pill with directions for 
taking, I will endeavor to swallow, however bitter the taste. 
What is a commissary man? The question was answered 
best by Q. D. Sauls, of Norfield, Miss., when he said “The 
shrewd sawmill commissary man is the fellow who can keep 
the laborers’ wives’ dry goods account within the laborers’ 
time limit. What clerk in the sawmill commissary is 
equal in shrewdness to the day laborers’ young wife with 
her smiles today and promises tomorrow. The foreman in 


a saw mill can curse her husband, but she can outtalk the — 


foremen in a store.’ Just how true Mr. Sauls’ words ring 
in my heart every pretty maiden down at Townsend, Tenn., 
will testify. I can very easily refuse to issue a coupon 
book to the men, but when the women, with their pretty 
smiles and promising words, wish to purchase a stylish 
dress pattern or a pretty hat—just like their sisters across 
.the way—nine times out of ten they will outtalk me. Now 
if there are any bachelors in the audience who have over- 
come this obstacle which has confronted the commissary 
manager ever since the sawmill store has existed we will 
be glad to hear from them. The commissary man usually has 
had a yaried experience. Ordinarily he is looked upon as a 


holdup man. Almost all the mill employees look down’ 


upon him because they imagine he is asking them too much 
for provisions and wares, and then they are prejudiced 
about having to return their money to the company from 
which it came. Between the customers who make life a 
burden to him and those others who add to the sum total 
of his happiness he becomes a philosopher. He takes 
neither himself nor the customer too seriously. This is 
fortunate, for he is a victim of business customs (partly 
of his own making) which recognize a different code of man- 
ners from those which prevail in private life. The success- 
ful commissary man must set aside a large space in his 
head for the department of human nature. While a knowl- 
edge of human nature can be secured in all relations of life, 
the best and most useful quality only can be obtained by 
actual contact with the customer. 

The tendency of all commercial industry today is toward 
expansion and the broadening influence of modern methods 
is nowhere more noticeable than in the commissary stores 
throughout the country,’ most all of which, large or small, 
are to be found in a prosperous condition. The commissary 
store has every advantage of the city or country store run- 
ning independently. First it already has its customers. 
Handling as it does several lines of merchandise under one 
management fixed expenses are reduced in proportion, as 
three lines can be carried at a smaller proportionate ex- 
pense than two, and for every additional line the ratio of 
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expense for each line is diminished. I would not have you 
think that I am encouragiug the carrying of a large stock 
of goods: far from it. Whatever you do, don’t overstock, 
but carry enough to meet the demands of the trade and 
turn it as often as you can. I am only comparing our 
stores with the independent stores, which are not in a posi- 
tion to carry as many lines as we do; hence the greater 
their expense; so there positively is no reason why a saw- 
mill store (since it has every advantage) should not make 
a fair percentage on the amount of money invested. There 
are, of course, a number of things to be considered: what 
suits the people in our community and the methods which 
we employ in doing business might not suit the people in 
your community. It is a human characteristic to do things 
in the easiest way. ‘This trait applies to customers as well 
as anyone else and, if the inducements of price and quality 
are equal, by the right kind of tactics we should not experi- 
ence any great trouble in pleasing our customers, even 
though they have no other place to trade. I am afraid 
that some of us are a little negligent on accouat of not hav- 
ing opposition. Do you go after your customers and treat 
them the same as if you had several stores in opposition to 
you and striving to get your customers away from you? If 
you do there should not be any cause of complaint from 
your customers. We have two classes of trade at our place 
—country and mill trade. The mill trade know our stock 
and prices as well as we do and want to be waited on 
immediately upon entering the store. The country trade 
is the opposite and has to be handled in an entirely dif- 
ferent manner. As Met Saley once said, “You want to 
make him believe he has the best horse and crop in the 
country .and he will) make you your best customer.” To 
be a successful commissary manager you must have confi- 
dence in yourself. If you do not have confidence in yourself 
your customers will not have any confidence in you. Show 
me a business man who lacks these qualities and I will 
point out a failure in business. 


Gaining the Customer’s Confidence. 


To gain your customers’ confidence you must conduct 
your commissarv on strictly legitimate lines. To succeed you 
must have nerve and courage. They are not synonymous. 
The commissary manager may have sufficient courage but 
not enough nerve to carry out his ideas. If he has the 
ideas and not the confidence and courage necessary to carry 
them out he will not succeed. If he undertakes to carry 
out a certain policy in which he has the utmost confidence 
and carries it through determinedly the chances for suc- 
cess nre good. If he determines upon a quality he knows 
to be weak and yet steadfastly adheres to it, refusing to 
swerve from a fixed determination, right or wrong, and con- 
tinues to hoodwinx the people, believing that the people 
can be played for fools, he will be recorded as a failure 


sooner or later. One necessarily must believe in his ability 
to overcome obstacles. He must believe in his store and 
his goods and his way of doing business, although he must 
not be too confident. Overconfidence has kept many a good 
commissary man in the rear ranks. The commercial grave- 
yard is filled with the victims of overconfidence. 

Buying right and selling to insure satisfaction are two 
important essentials to success in conducting a commissary 
department. Oftentimes a commissary buyer is a fair dis- 
penser of goods, but a poor buyer. He is weak in concen- 
tration which is necessary to the success of buying. He 
divides his purebases too much. Of course in a thousand 
lines there ar¢ some which are more desirable than others 
and, while he seeks to give his stock the spice of greatest 
variety, he loses sight of the fact that with a general line 
he can turn his stock oftener, get safer returns and be in a 
much better position to please customers. There is only 
one successful methed:to sell goods at a legitimate profit— 
put a price upon them that will make them merchantable. 
Clothing does not improve with age, nor does any other 
commodity., Put a price upon it when you know it is not 
selling; the lower the better. Stock must be active to be a 
success and the only way to make it a success is to watch 
it carefully and put a price on it that will make it move 
when it reaches a standstill. The sawmill companies always 
can use the money. It is well to keep clothing (especially 
all of one size) in one pile as far as possible. A sale is 
lost sometimes by not having the right size. It is im- 
portant to watch the sizes of all garments in the house 
closely, for clerks in order to effect a sale are likely to 
deliver a coat, vest and trousers all of different stock num- 
bers, thus breaking the sizes of three suits. This can be 
avoided by requiring all tickets to be inspected by an 
authorized assistant. In making clothing or other sales 
study your customer. Don’t talk too much, but what you 
say make to the point. Some salesmen continue to talk 
about an article after the sale has been made. Generally 
speaking, this is poor policy, for it does no good and the 
salesman may say something that will influence the customer 
to change his mind. Liberal treatment of customers is 
essential. Goods should be cheerfully taken back if in 
good condition and returned within a reasonable time. 
There is a large floating element—especially is it true where 
the saw mills are situated on the main line of a railway— 
who make it their business to damage goods they have 
bought, providing they fail to get away with them without 
having to pay for them, and return them with the excuse 
that they did not wear up to expectations. I have had 
experiences with this class of trade wherein actually they 
took their knife and cut shoes in order to bring them 
back because they thought they were hurting the company 
from which they secured their bread and butter. This 
class of trade not only nets no profit but its influence is 


bad. Let us get up an organization so strong that we can 
keep in close touch with this floating element, perfecting a 
system of some kind whereby we can help each other ‘collect 
from trade of this character. 

The Courteous Salesman. 

Some salesmen have a way of talking which implies that 
the customer knows nothing about the goods he is buying. 
Of course it is often the case that the customer is densely 
ignortant about goods but it is poor business to tell him so. 
Many people find it pleasant to pretend they know. ic 
would be better if the salesman appeared to believe the 
customer knew what he was talking about. A courteous 
salesman, even though he be a little slow, will sell more 
goods in a year than a churlish one, no matter what his 
capability may be otherwise. It pays to be polite. There 
are three things that are necessary to success—character, 
capacity and capital. A man who has character and 
capacity will succeed with very little capital, while the 
man who has character and capital and no capacity may 
make a failure; and the man with capacity and capital and 
no character is not always the man you would want to 
trust. As we usually have all the capital necessary to con- 
duct the commissary department, the successful commissary 
manager is the one possessing character and capacity, 
which largely depend upon his ability to invent and use 
systems which save time and labor and insure accuracy 
and dispatch. 

Straightforwardness is honesty down to a point. It Is 
internal honesty to be just as honest with yourself as you 
are with others, just as honest with facts as you are with 
people. The straightforward man knows tomorrow or next 
year just how he acted today or last year, even though he 
has forgotten the actual incidents. He always can take 
the same facts and arrive at the same conclusion. He 
rarely has to explain; there are few come backs. Straight- 
forwardness is economical; it saves the loss of money and 
the waste of time involved in straightening things out. It 
affords a sure footing in case of trouble. Straightforward- 
ness can be applied to the last detail of your business. 

The selection of a place for holding the next meeting 
created a spirited contest. Delegations were present 
from Lynchburg, New Orleans, St. Louis, Norfolk and 
3ristol to bid for the convention next year. Invita- 
tions were extended to the association to hold its second 
annual convention at Lynchburg, Va., by E. H. Mayfield 
on behalf of that city; by James Boyd on behalf of New 
Orleans, La.; by Captain Yateman on behalf of Nor- 
folk, Va.; by J. M. Schloenbach on behalf of St. Louis, 
Mo., and by Mr. Wright on behalf of Bristol, Tenn. A 
majority of the votes cast favored St. Louis. On the 
motion of T. L. Betterton the vote was made unanimous 
for St. Louis, and the convention adjourned, 





REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENTS OF A SUCCESSFUL BUILDER AND OPERATOR. 


Once more we have the example of a successful 
operator among the forests of that great region, formerly 
known as the Northwest and embracing Michigan and 
Minnesota, following the timber supply west until he 
reached the Pacific coast and there in the greatest lum- 
bering region of the United States engaging in the 
manufacture of fir lumber on the large scale that is 
characteristic of this part of the country. 

N. K. Henderson, treasurer and manager of the Old 
Oregon Manufacturing Company, whose big plant is 
located at Anacortes, Wash., and whose sales are handled 
by the old Oregon Lumber Company, Seattle, 
of which it is a subsidiary company, was a 
native of New Jersey. He came to Minneapo- 
lis in 1884, at the age of 24, and secured a 
position with the Bardwell-Robinson Company, 
with which he remained two years, first in the 
warehouse, then as stock clerk in the lumber 
yard and in grading shop. He then went 
with the E. W. Backus Lumber Company until 
its business wgs destroyed by fire, August 13, 
1893. At that time he had charge of both of 
the compary’s mills. He had been superintend- 
ing the operations of the mills in the summer 
time and during the winter was in active charge 
ot the logging operations. After the fire that 
destroyed this company’s plants Mr. Hender- 
son became connected with the C. A. Smith 
Lumber Company, remaining with it only for 
a short time, or until the spring of 1895. He 
then went with the Shevlin-Carpenter Company 
and during the first year with this company 
ran the mill nights. The next year he had 
charge of its yards. In the fall of 1897 Mr. 
Henderson left the Shevlin-Carpenter Company 
to go with the Seanlon-Gipson Lumber Com- 
nany and took charge of that company’s Nick- 
erson plant. He held that position until the 
company’s timber supply was exhausted, in 
1906, and then went to Kentwood, La., for the 
Brooks-Seanlon Company, which was building 
a large plant at that point. There he was in 
charge of the construction of everything except 
the saw mill proper, building the trams, dry 
kilns, planing mill, yards ete. He remained 
with that concern eighteen months, leaving in 
August, 1907, to go with the Bushwell Lumber 
Company, in Vilas county, Wisconsin, where he 
stayed until he came to the Coast in April, 
1909. 

In coming to the Pacific coast Mr. Hender- 
son realized that conditions in logging and lum- 
bering were very much different from those of 
Minnesota and Louisiana, and while his very ex- 
tended experience had fitted him for almost any 
kind of logging or lumber manufacturing opera- 


tions he determined to become fully acquainted with all 
the peculiarities of the logging operations and sawmilling 
in the forests of Washington. With this in view he spent 
six months visiting and examining carefully the working 
of saw mills and logging camps throughout Washington 
and Oregon, becoming thoroughly acquainted with all 
the details of handling fir from the time the tree is cut 
until the manufactured lumber is loaded on the car. 
About this time Mr. Henderson became associated with 
H. A. Muffley and R. 8. Blair, of the Old Oregon Lumber 
Company, Seattle, and the Old Oregon Manufacturing 





N. K. HENDERSON, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Treasurer and Manager Old Oregon Manufacturing Company. 


Company was formed, with R. S. Blair president, H. A. 
Muffiey vice president, and N. K. Henderson treasurer 
and manager. This company took over the big plant of 
the Rodgers Lumber Company at Anacortes, Wash. This 
plant had not been in operation more than a year, and 
while it was a large, well built sawmill plant it lacked 
many of the economical, labor saving arrangements that 
go to make up the modern Pacific coast saw mill. Mr. 
Henderson proceeded at once to overhaul, rearrange and 
build additions to the plant and the credit for the excel- 
lent plant now operated by this company is due to him. 
When Mr. Henderson finished his work on the 
plant he had practically a new plant, which 
has established a record by starting off the 
first day without a hitch. An idea of the 
amount of the improvements made by Mr. 
Henderson is shown by the following: He 
practically doubled the power plant, both en- 
gines and boilers, installed automatic trimmers, 
built finishing shed on saw mill and installed 
in it two band resaws, a Stetson-Ross ready 
sizer and a small edger, all working off from 
sorting chains that run through the shed and 
about 100 feet beyond. He installed two ad- 
ditional fast-feed flooring machines in the 
planing mill, a 750-gallon-a-minute under- 
writers’ fire pump and circulating system 
through the yard and plant, automatic trans- 
fers and live rolls throughout the entire mill, 
rebuilt the docks and put this big plant in op- 
eration about four months ago. From that 
time until the present it has run along in a 
way that would make any mill builder proud. 


_—— 
A HIGHLY ESTEEMED SOUVENIR. 


Among the souvenirs distributed among the 
lumbermen at the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association at Williamsport last 
week was a cardcase which was particularly 
prized by those who received it. Joseph C. 
Righter, wholesale lumberman of Williamsport 
and Philadelphia, was the donor. The case 
was well manufactured in imitation seal and 
contained two pockets for cards and small 
papers and another pocket holding a useful 
memorandum book. Mr. Righter’s name was 
stamped inconspicuously in gold on the inside. 
It was a useful and neat appearing case which 
anyone would be glad to carry and without 
doubt it has found its way into the inner 
pockets of all the lumbermen who attended the 
meeting at Williamsport. 
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ACTS OF HOUSE OF ANCIENTS AND SUPREME NINE EXTEND INFLUENCE OF 100-100. 


Mutual Insurance Plan Adopted—Site of Future Annuals Recommended—Routes Suggested to Golden Gate Annual—Tentative Program Ratified. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE HOUSE OF ANCIENTS 
AND THE SUPREME NINE. 

In room 9 of the Chicago Beach hotel (that numeral 
having appropriately been selected), Chicago, in the 
headquarters of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Tuesday af- 
ternoon of this week, was held an important meeting of 
members of the House of Ancients and the Supreme Nine 
of the Conecatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. The meeting 
had been ealled for the purpose largely of discussion of 
matters in anticipation of the 1910 annual, to be held 


in San Francisco, Cal., beginning September 9 next. The 
following from the Supreme Nine were present: 
Richardson, Dover, 


W. A. Hadley, Chatham, Ont. D. W. 

J. C. MeGrath, Little Rock, N. C 
Ark. F. L. 

Robert Carpenter, New Or- J. IL. 
leans, La. 


Johnson, Chicago. 
Baird, Nashville, Tenn. 


The House of Ancients was represented by 


A. C. Ramsey, Nashville, Ark. C. Db. Rourke, Urbana, Il. 
LB. A. Johnson, Chicago. W. E. Barns, St. Louis, Mo. 


Snark of the Universe Hadley presided, Supreme Scriv- 
enoter J. H. Baird acting as secretary. 


The Snark’s Address. 


Snark Hadley opened the proceedings by reading the 
folowing address: 

Members of the House of Ancients and Supreme Nine of 

Hoo-Hoo: Let me welcome you and thank you for the 
sacrifice you have made in attending at this time of the 
year. 
“This meeting will be recorded as the fifth joint meeting 
of the two governing bodies of our order, three of these 
occurring during the present Hoo-Hoo year, showing that a 
renewed interest has been awakened in the members, which 
we sincerely hope will ever continue and result in the gen- 
eral good of this great organization and its membership. 

A great deal was accomplished at our last joint meeting, 
held in this city November last. Some suggestions were 
made then looking to the upbuilding of and making our 
order more useful, helpful and beneficial. Some of the pro- 
posals were of such a character that they requited a great 
deal of thought and consideration before putting them into 
operation, and after many consultations and much passing 
»9£ correspondence we deemed it advisable to hold this joint 
meeting, thereby distributing the responsibility, and at the 
same time obtaining the advantage of the advice of those 


having the greater experience in the government of Hoo- 
Hoo. 
The greater questions you will be asked to decide are: 


The benefit fund—when and how it shall be put in opera- 


tion. 
The appointment of a traveling representative. 
The consideration of program for the 1910 annual at 


San Francisco. 
And anything 
taken up. x . 
The first two named questions may either be decided by us 
now or referred to the next annual meeting, with our sug- 
gestions as to what would be best. 


else that any brother desires to have 


A great deal ot work has been done by our worthy 
Serivenoter and your Snark this year looking to the ad- 


vancement of the organization in every district and vice- 
gerency, and it is a pleasure to report to you that the indi- 
eations are bright for a fairly successful year for this great 
organization of which we are all so proud. 

We sincerely hope that everyone will take part in the 
discussion and that we will all be greatly benefitted by our 
meeting torether at this time and thoroughly enjoy our 
visit. 

There is one suggestion which I would offer with refer- 
ence to the date and place of holding the annual meeting. 
It seems to be the opinion of «a large majoritv. that the 
original date should be changed, and this is no doubt proper. 
However, if we wish to follow our traditions we might 
consistently arrange for having the meeting at some central 
place, particularly along the lakes, where the weather could 
be depended upon, and a place that could be reached con- 
veniently from all points. The time of the year that the 
meeting is held suggests that the proper place is along the 
lakes, and some one place could be decided upon in the cen- 
tral locality, which would mean that we would change from 
Detroit one year to Cleveiand, Chicago, Toledo, Mackinaw, 
‘Toronto, Duluth and Buffalo and still be in a central loca- 
tion. This would materially aid us in having a larger 
attendance, and consequently much better annual meetings 
tuan under the present way of voting, first to go to one 
side of the country and then the other, and I sincerely hope 
that we can decide on a recommendation to the annual 
mecting that something of this kind be carried into effect. 

Insyrance for Hoo-Hoo. 


The matter first under discussion was the proposition 
which was submitted by Leonard Bronson, then editor of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, at a meeting in November, 
1909, in Chicago, to a joint conference of the Supreme 
Nine and the House of Ancients, relative to an insur- 
ance feature in the conduct of Hoo-Hoo. Mr. Bronson’s 
proposition was subsequently passed upon by a committee, 
which held several meetings in Chicago, these consisting 
of T. A. Moore, chairman; Leonard Bronson, L. E. 
Fuller, C. H. Kettridge, John Oxenford and George W. 
Hotchkiss. This committee formulated a plan which 
was printed and referred to the Supreme Nine, which 
body arranged to consider it jointly with the House of 
Ancients. 

At Tuesday afternoon’s conference the plan was con- 
sidered informally but most carefully, with the result 
that the Supreme Scriveuoter was instructed to put it 
into effect as speedily as the necessary printed matter 
can be gotten out. In effect the proposition is to call 
upon all members of the order in good standing for an 
assessment of $2 each. The sum so secured is to form 
a reserve, out of which, upon the death of 2 contributing 
member will be paid to his designated beneficiary the 
sum of $250, immediately upon proof of the member’s 
death. No health inspection or examination is contem- 


plated—no formalities of any kind beyond satisfactory 
proof to the administrative officer of the identity of the 
parties concerned. 

When the fund raised by the first call shall be depleted 
or below a certain limit—$2,000—or may be in danger of 
reaching that limit within a short time the Scrivenoter 
The 


is authorized to issue in his discretion a second eall. 


secend call will operate to create a new fund for addi- 
tional beneficiaries of deceased members. No member 
may participate in the benejits of the plan unless he shall 
have responded to the successive calls. 


Sites of Future Annuals. 


Serivenoter Baird offered the following resolution: 


Resclved, That we recommend to the next Annual meet- 
ing that all future Annual meetings of the order shall be 
held at some of the prominent great lakes ports, meetings to 
be made the occasion of boat trips on the lakes, all the 
business of the sessions to be held as the boats progress on 
their journeys. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The Route to This Year’s Annual. 

After considerable discussion choice of the official 
route to the Pacific coast for the 1910 annual was teft 
to the decision of the Supreme Scrivenoter. My. Baird’s 
choice was the following: 

From Chicago—Chicago & North-Western railway to 
Omaha; Union Pacific to Denver; Denver & Rio Grande 
to Salt Lake City; Southern Pacific to San Francisco. 

From St. Louis and southern points—Wabash railroad 
to Denver. 

At Denver delegates starting from St. Louis will join 
the contingent from Chicago, as will those delegates from 
the South who will reach the Colorado metropolis via 
the Fort Wayne, Denver & Rio Grande road. Present 
indications are that two or three carloads of delegates 
and their ladies will start from Chicago and will join 
at Denver possibly two carloads from St. Louis and far- 
ther south. 


The Amended Program for the Annual. 


The following program, submitted to the joint meet- 
ing by the San Francisco hosts of this year’s annual, 
was read: 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 

3 p. m.—Osirian Cloister; meeting and initiation. 

8 p. m.—Reception and musicale—Palace hotel. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 9—LEGAL HOLIDAY IN CALIFORNIA. 

9 a. m.—Annual meeting called to order. Address ot 
welcome by governor of California and mayor of San Fran- 
cisco. Reports of Snark and Scrivenoter. 

10:45 a. m.—Trip to Mount Tamalpais, 2,500 feet above 
sea, by crookedest railway in the world. Luncheon served 
at Tavern on summit. 5 ’ 

2 p. m.—Trip resumed to Muir woods (national reserva- 
tion of 300 acres, containing grove of giant redwoods, 1,000 
years old and averaging 15 feet in diameter). 

FRIDAY EVENING. 

8 p. m.—Grand celebration in honor of sixtieth anni- 
versary of admission of California to the Union. Illumina- 
tion of city, nreworks in Union square, band concerts and 
dancing in prominent streets. Visit to Chinatown. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 





9:30 to 12—Business session. 

1:30 to 3—Business session. 

2 p. m.—Automobile ride for the ladies to Ocean beach. 
Cliff house, military reservation at Presidio and Golden Gate 
park. Tea served in Japanese garden. 


:30 p. m.—Baseball games—California vs. All East. 
p. m.—Banouet for all members and ladies present. 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 

11 a. m.—Special service in a prominent church. 








1 p. m.—Excursion on bay, visiting Mare Island navy 
yard, thence through Raccoon straits, along Marin shore, 


crossing the Golden Gate and along the city waterfront to 
Union Iron Works and Hunter's Point dry dock. 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. 

9:30 to 12 a. m.—Business session. ; 

1:30 to 3S p. m.—Conclusion of convention and 
election of officers. ‘ ; 

3:50 p. m.—Baseball finals—winners of Saturday game 
vs. Northwest. 


annual 


The Serivenoter was instructed to wire acceptance and 
appreciation of the program as submitted. 





THE SAN FRANCISCO ANNUAL. 


San Francisco, July 16—A well organized effort 
is being made by San Francisco Hoo-Hoo to make the 
annual ecouvention to be held in this city September of 
this year one of the most memorable in the history of the 
order. Headquarters for the transaction of business 
details have been opened on the seventh floor of the Lum- 
bermen’s building, 110 Market street, a general secretary 
has been employed and with the proverbial energy of 
Californians all the members of the various committees 
are seeking to outdo each other in perfecting plans 
for.tke event. 

Redoubled activity along the publicity line has become 
necessary because of an erroneous report having been 
circulated that a postponement would be had until 
February. 

At the last regular meeting of the committeemen, held 
weekly, Chairman Hugh W. Hogan, member of the 
Supreme Nine, holding the office of Bojum, remonstrated 
against this unwarranted interference with the traditions 
of Hoo-Hoo and to remove the element of uncertainty 
prevailing in certain sections of the country introduced 
a resolution which was passed unanimously placing Cali- 
fornia Hoo-Hoo on record as being unalterably opposed 
to a change of date. 

It is proposed to have the Annual extend over a period 
of four days, September 8 to 12, during whieh time the 
tension incident to the transaction of business resulting 
from the consideration of the exceedingly important 
measures recommended at the supplementary meeting at 
Chicago last fall will be relieved by various side trips 
through sections of California long extolled by tourists 
as being exceeded nowhere for scenic splendor. 

Climatic conditions at this period of the year are ideal 
and those who come from:inland cities will revel in the 


ocean breezes, offering respite from a transcontinental 
trip. 

Lest those at a distance gain the impression that San 
Francisco still shows the effects of the catastrophe that 
visited the city a few years ago local Hoo-Hoo will take 
pride in showing a city completely rehabilitated, with 
more modern business blocks, better streets, public build- 
ings and hostelries than can be seen in any other city 
of equal size—half-a-million—all of which is made fos- 
sible by reason of the complete reconstruction of the city. 

The railroad companies have made the very liberal rate 
of one fare for the round trip, with choice of return 
route, making it possible to go by a southern transcon- 
tinental line and return over one traversing the northern 
states or Canada. 


NORTHERN IDAHO CONCATENATION. 
LEWISTON, IpA., July 16—Fred Bartlett, of the Bart- 





lett Lumber Company, has the distinction of inducing 
Hoo-Hoo to hold its first concatenation in northern 
Idaho. This was done at Lewiston. 

The Kittens. 
I. Erickson, Reubins. D. W. Greenberg, Lewiston. 
J. Bush, Uniontown. P. H. Quiliam, Lewiston. 
J.L. Nelson, Potlatch. E. J. Dewar, Lewiston. 


I. Cleave, Potlatch. 

Isaac Wilson, Potlatch. 
George H. Collins, Woodland. 
Carl Thompson, Asahka, 

Q. E. Gwynee, Reubins. 

C. W. Mount, Lewiston. 

Rh. L. Spiker, Lewiston. 


J. D. Jacobs, Lewiston. 

J. W. Jordan, Lewiston. 
Dean W. Stair, Lewiston. 
A. W. Peterson, Lewiston. 
John Getty, Lewiston. 
Edward Dresser, Lewiston. 
W. J. Baer, Lewiston. 

The team in charge of the initiatory work was com- 
posed of Paul L. Lachmund, Potlatch; George M. Corn- 
wall, Portland; Allen Peel, T. H. Koener, W. C. Church, 
J. H. Ehrmannhaut, T. M. Wilson and E. V. Shephard, 
Spokane; E. McMartin, Moscow; U. W. Glick, Llo, Ida. 





A PENNSYLVANIA POW-WOW. 


WILLIAMSPoRT, Pa., July 14.—Under the able direc- 
tion of A. W. Mallison, of Williamsport, Vicegerent 
Snark of the Central District of Pennsylvania, a fine 
concatenation was held in the opera house building last 
night. The following did the work: 

Snark—A. W. Mallinson, Williamsport. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—W. H. Crockett, Williamsport. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—H. BH. Olsen, Philadelphia. 

Bojum—A. H. Harris, Slate Run. 

Scrivenoter—G. N. Harder, Williamsport. 

Jabberwock—B. C. Currie, Philadelphia. 

Custocatian—Peter McVaugh, Williamsport. 

Arcanoper—L. R. Hawes, Pittsburg. 

Gurdon—G. B. Breon, Williamsport. 


The Candidates. 


John Albert Breuing, Williamsport. 

Edward Nathan Shurtleff, Williamsport. 

Paul Eugene Shoemaker, Williamsport. 

Albert Edward Peepels, Philadelphia. 

James Parish Strong, Philadelphia. 

Milbourne George Urquhart, Wilkes-Barre. 

Stephen Wilson McInroy, Slate Run. 

Frank Guernsey Knight, Williamsport. 

Charles Oldershaw Worden, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Oscar Anson Shirey, Williamsport. 

Afterward there was a delightful on-the-roof, at which 
the Hoo-Hoo were entertained by Williamsport artists, 
including Joseph I. Straub, basso, Henry A. Staib, lyric 
tenor, and the Stopper & Fisk orchestra. <A fine luncheon 
was served. 


MOVE FOR EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY LAW. 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 16.—A meeting of the legislative 
committee of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association was held this week to start a movement for 
the enactment by the next legislature of an employees’ 
liability law. The lumbermen expect to arrange a state- 
wide conference of employers, employees and representa- 
tives of organized labor to ascertain the legislation de- 
sired. It is the intention to have a stated sum fixed by 
law for all kinds of. injuries and in this way do away 
with the immense amount of personal injury cases that 
come up in the courts. The large sums of money spent 
in defending these cases and in carrying liability insur- 
ance might thus be eliminated and would go a long way 
toward paying the damages due the injured. The 
manufacturers want the crippled employees to get every 
cent that is due them instead of the small percent they 
so often get under present conditions, when the large 
proportion of the money paid out by employers goes to 
insurance companies and attorneys. 








FEDERAL BUREAU OF MINES CREATED. 


By act of Congress, which became effective July 1, the 
entire Technologic Branch of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey was transferred to the newly created 
Bureau of Mines in the Department of the Interior. 
During the first year the new bureau will devote its at- 
tention to mine accident and fuel investigations, a con- 
tinuation and expansion of the work done by the tech- 
nologic branch of the survey. As soon as a larger appro- 
priation can be made additional problems, such as 
methods of mining and metallurgical processes, will be 
undertaken. A mine experiment station was established 
in Pittsburg in 1908, where investigations are carried on 
which tend to reduce the number of mine accidents, and 
fuel investigations which have been made already have 
resulted in a better realization of fuel values. All gov- 
ernment coal is now bought on specification based on 
tests. The structural material investigations that have 
been carried on by the technological branch of the 
Geological Survey were transferred by the act to the 
bureau of standards, Department of Commerce and Labor. 
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SUMMERTIME ENJOYMENTS OF LUMBERMEN. 


NASHVILLE READY. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., July 20.—Preparations have been 
completed by the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club for the 
second game of the Nashville-Memphis series, which will 
he played in this city next Saturday. Much interest 
naturally is being manifested in this contest. The Mem- 
phis team has been playing successful ball since its recent 
defeat of the Nashville bunch on the Bluff City diamond 
and word comes that Memphis recently has strengthened 
its team. The Nashville bunch is in no wise disconcerted 
over this report. Nashville will be ready for the 


struggle. 


ACQUIRES STOCK IN BALL CLUB. 

WINCHESTER, Ky., July 19.—R. L. Thomas, of this 
city, who is heavily interested in lumber operations in 
that section, has abandoned racing as an avocation in 
favor of baseball. He recently sold his string of thor- 
oughbreds and this week acquired the stock of the Win- 
chester Club in the Bluegrass league. He has announced 
that he is after the pennant. 








THE CHAMPION ‘‘CHAMPERS.’’ 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 20.—Local lumbermen are 
elated over the prospect of getting a game between bona 
fide lumbermen teams of this city and Chicago. While 
it is only a prospect, the local people believe it can be 
done. In response to their challenge of some weeks ago 
J. ©. Melville, manager of the local team, has received 
notice from Carl Saye, 331 Monadnock building, that 
Chicago lumbermen will soon be ready to take on the 
Minneapolis tossers, with the understanding that his 


team .is composed entirely of lumbermen regularly em- 
ployed in the business. 

That suits the local people exactly, and now they want 
to know what sort of a deal the Chicago men propose, 
whether they want the game in Chicago or Minneapolis, 
or one game in each city. The local players would like 
to arrange dates that would make it possible to use the 
American Association park in this city, and play for the 
benefit of the Red Cross or some other charity. 

Mr. Melville has written for information as to the 
wishes of the Chicago victims, as follows: 

July 18, 1910. 
Mr. Carl Saye, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir: Copy of your letter of the 16th inst. to Mr. 
Fuller has been duly received, and our colts are champing 
the bit. Believe me, they are some champers. They hardly 
can realize that even the Cubs would have nerve sufficient to 
pick up their gauntlet, but as long as there seems to be 
sufficient nervura brewed in your town to bring your medulla 
oblogata (whatever that is) up to required pitch, their 
nostrils scent the approaching battle with pleasant antici- 
pation, and they are ready to defend the supremacy of the 
white pine,to the death. Or to put it in the form of a night 
letter message, they're on. 

Would not it be a good idea for your team to come here 
and later we play you a return game in Chicago? We believe 
we could interest some of the charitable organizations im 
the project and have them advertise the game at our league 
ball grounds, Nicollet park. Of course the receipts outside 
of the expenses would go to charity. The Minneapolis team 
returns July 28 to be home some time, and if your team 
comes here for the first game it would have to come before 
that date, as the league team stays home for some time 
after that. 

You may suit your own convenience as to date, as we will 
be pleased to arrange our regular schedule so it will con- 
form to your pleasure. Please let us know the date you 
prefer, and the writer would suggest that you make it as 
early as possible. 

The lumbermen here will be more than pleased to make 


the game and the trip and the stay as pleasant for you as 
the defeat of your team will permit you to enjoy, as several 
of them have spoken to me with enthusiasm about the 
matter since it has begun to approach consummation. 
Our team will be composed of lumbermen actively engaged 
in the business. 
May I hear from you as soon as convenient. 
Yours very truly, J. C. MELVILLE, 





OUTING PLANNED FOR OHIO LUMBERMEN. 


Arrangements for the outing of the retail lumber- 
men and mill men of Dayton, Ohio, have been com- 
pleted by George C. Bice, of the West Side Lumber 
Company, and his committee on arrangements, and a 
general good time is assured at Overlook park, July 
30. Special cars will convey the lumbermen and 
their families and friends to the park, leaving Algon- 
quin hotel at 1 o’clock. A chicken pie supper will be 
served and the total cost of the trip, including the 
supper, will not exceed $1.50 a person. Special invi- 
tations have been sent to the salesmen who visit Day- 
ton, and it is expected a ball game will be played by 
them and the retailers. 





ALABAMA-WEST FLORIDA MANUFACTURERS’ 
AUGUST MEETING. 

The next meeting of the Alabama-West Florida Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association will be held at the Exchange 
hotel, Montgomery, Ala., Tuesday, August 9. The whole- 
sale lumber dealers of that section have been invited to 
meet with the producers and continue the discussion of 
the relations between the two branches of the trade, 
which was begun at the joint meeting held in Birmingham 
July 12. 





OREGON AND WASHINGTON MANUFACTURERS IN MONTHLY MEETING. 


Argument Favoring Use of Logged-Off Lands for Cattle Grazing —Trade Notables Enliven Proceedings— Manufacturers’ and Retailers’ Agreement, 


PoRTLAND, ORE., July 16—The Oregon & Wasbington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association held its regular 
monthly meeting this afternoon in the assembly hall of 
the Portland Commercial Club, L. J. Wentworth pre- 
siding. Owing to a large number of the lumber manu- 
facturers leaving the city Saturday afternoons to spend 
Sunday with their families at the beach or in the 
country, the attendance today was light. 

A feature of the meeting was a talk by D. O. Lively, 
manager for the Portland Union Livestock Association, 
who urged that logged off lands be transformed into 
grazing lands, where thousands of head of cattle may 
be fattened for the market as a side issue. 

Mr. Lively will present a paper on this subject July 
22, before the Pacifie Coast Logging Congress in this 
city, and will present the matter more fully at that time. 
He said in part: 


We have large areas of logged off lands lying idle in 
every direction that are not producing any revenue. Now 
if these lands were slashed and seeded into grass they 
would produce feed for large herds of cattle that we as 
livestock people would be anxious to get. The production 
of cattle and hogs is not nearly up to the demand in this 
section of the country and the Portland market today is 
paying better prices for cattle and hogs than any other 
market in the United States. With hogs bringing $10.25 
a hundred pounds and cattle 75 cents more a hundred- 
weight than anywhere else in the United States, it seems 
that stock raising would not be so poor a venture even 
for a lumberman or timber owner with a large area of 
stump land lying idle. 

I have found that some millmen have demonstrated by 
actual experiments that grass seeded in the fall will come 
out in the spring and prove excellent grazing for cattle. 
Our people have expended about $3,000,000 to start the 
live stock industry here and it has been found that unless 
the people will devote some attention to the production of 
live stock we shall not realize what we should or hoped to 
on our investment. So you see while I am speaking in 
your interest, it is also with a selfish motive. But I would 
not advise you to engage in the live stock business if I did 
not have complete faith in it myself. It would be a waste 
of time for me to do so, because you are business men 
and would not experiment with anything unless you were 
confident of ultimate success. ’ 

The department of agriculture will have an expert at 
the forthcoming logging congress to speak on the matter 
and then the department will issue a bulletin that every- 
one interested may obtain by simply applying therefor. 
The Forest Service of the United States has shown that 
grass will do well on logged off lands in an altitude as 
high as 7,000 feet. zi . 

I would suggest that experiments be made this fall with 
a tract of land. This experiment would cost little and it 
would solve the question. Now, I realize that men as 
busy as you are would have little time to devote to the 
raising of cattle. You are in the logging or lumber man- 
ufacturing business, but I will promise you that you 
would have no difficulty in getting any number of young 
men willing and glad to take the management of your 
live stock business for a share in the profits. I have 
investigated this matter and would be able to place you 
in communication with such men on short notice. These 
men are competent and you could safely turn the business 
over to their management without having to bother with 
it at all. 

I have been told that for me to urge loggers and lum- 
bermen to engage in the live stock business is to work 
against my own interests, that of the meat packing busi- 
ness, as the companies would furnish their own beef sup- 
plies for their camps. Now, I want to say, that if the 
loggers would find that they could slaughter their cattle 
and prepare the beef at less expense than we can, or at 
greater profit than they could sell the cattle to. us and buy 
their meats, we would be perfectly willing‘to have them 
do so; we would appreciate getting the oveffiow stock, for 
we need it. We do not fear competition from the loggers, 
for while they are good customers, the demand for live 
stock products is so great and is increasing at such a rate 
that we would be contented to handle the overflow stock 
that they could not use themselves. Yet, I believe that 
the loggers would prefer to sell their cattle to us and buy 
their meats, 


President L. J. Wentworth thanked Mr. Lively for 


the interesting talk on such an interesting subject and 
expressed tine belief that it would bear fruit. 

O. M. Clark, of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, 
said that he believed Mr. Lively’s suggestions were 
timely and excellent, for he had had some experience 
himself with stock raising. He said he had lived on the 
farm till about 31 years of age before he engaged in 
the lumbering business, and he told how when 5,000 
acres of land were swept by fire one fall he sowed fifty 
bushels of grass seed and got an excellent pasture for 
cattle the following spring and summer. That was back 
in Michigan and Mr. Clark said he believed even better 
results should be obtained. ; 

F. C. Young, of the West Side Lumber Company, 
explained that while he owned no logged off lands, he 
believed that such lands could be made profitable by 
cattle raising. But Mr. Young thought that still better 
results could be attained if instead of stocking the lands 
with cattle they be stocked with deer. Continuing, he 
said: 

Cattle may be all right, but we know that venison is 
worth 40 cents a pound, whereas beef is worth less than 
half. Now, why not get the best results? We also know 
that while one acre of land will support only one steer 
it will support several head of deer. By fencing in the 
lands we would soon have some excellent herds of deer. 

Mr. Young is known as a humorist, and his remarks 
were received with some suspicion until F. C. Knapp 
asked where Mr. Young intended to get his deer to start. 

** Advertise in the papers for a few pet deer,’’ came 
the answer, ‘‘and you’ll be surprised how many replies 
you will get. You seem to think I am trifling. I really 
mean what I say, and furthermore, I will promise that 
if you large land owners wili stock the lands with fine 
specimens of deer and -fence them in I will take a 
vacation of a month o1 two every year and spend it with 
my rifle on your lands.’’ j 

Mr. Knapp promised to furnish the land if Mr. Young 
would supply the deer to start with. But to raise veni- 
son far sale the laws of the state would have to be 
revised, as it is now unlawful to sell or offer for sale 
venison at any time. 

W. B. Mackay brought up for discussion the matter of 
bundling short lengths with long. After a brief dis- 
cussion the matter was referred to the committee of 
Bureau of Grades. 

This being about the time for the expiration of the 
six months’ agreement between the manufacturers and 
the retailers entered into at the retailers’ convention in 
February, that matter was brought up for discussion. 

It was explained by Mr. Knapp, who was one of the 
joint committee to draw up the agreement, that it was 
automatic and hence would take care of itself, in that 
upon expiration of the time during which the mills 
agreed not to charge for the extra odd foot, the regular 
price list would become effective. This means that 
after August 14 the mills will charge for the actual 
measurements of the material. As provided for by the 
price lists, special lengths may be obtained at a speci- 
fied advance over the rate charged when not to exceed 
15 percent of odd lengths are included -in the shipment. 

George M. Cornwall addressed the meeting on ‘‘Con- 
ditions in Montana,’’ saying that he had found the crop 
outlook much better than generally expected. He said 
the state would produce about 400,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber this year and that it would bring an average of 
$16 a thousand. Mr. Cornwall called attention to the 
fact that the Dry Farming Congress to be held at Spo- 
kane in September will be an event in which lumbermen 
should take considerable interest, as the farmer and the 


lumber manufacturer are closely identified. President 
Wentworth announced that he had received a telegram 
from Leonard Bronson, manager for the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, with headquarters at 
Chicago, stating that Mr. Bronson would be in this city 
next Tuesday to remain during the week. Next Satur- 
day afternoon a luncheon will be given in his honor by 
the lumbermen at the Portland Commercial Club, when 
Mr. Bronson will make a brief address. 


Freight Bureau’s Report. 


F. G. Donaldson, manager of the Oregon & Washiag- 
ton Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s freight bu- 
reau, made the following report: 

Amount of claims filed June 19 to July 16 inclusive, 
$3,921.92. 

Amount of claims paid during same period, approx- 
imately $1,500. 

Number of unchecked freight bills on hand about suffi- 
cient to keep the bureau busy sixty days. 

Attention is directed to the fact that the amount of 
claims filed during the last month is the largest ever filed 
by this association during any period of thirty days, also 
that. the claim collections were unusually heavy. 

There has been no change since last report with respect 
to the installation of new track scales, except that new 
scales have been installed at Tekoe, Wash. 

The meeting of the North Coast committee of the west- 
ern railroad lines, to discuss the question of estimated 
weights on forest products, will be held August i at the 
offices of the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company, in 
the Wells Fargo building, at which time it is hoped that 
this question will be settled to the satisfaction of all in- 
terested. 

The matter of weights was discussed at some length. 
In this connection L. L, Lewis, sales manager for the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, Eugene, stated that 
weights taken at the Springfield mill by Inspector Evans, 
of the weighing department of the Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau, who has been covering this district for 
some time and whose report is expected to be ready 
soon, had shown the following weights: Rough green, 
3,195 pounds a thousand feet; flooring and ceiling, 
1,735 pounds a thousand feet; dimension and boards, 
2,485 pounds a thousand feet. 

Reading of the minutes of the preceding meeting was 
dispensed with and the treasurer submitted the follow- 
ing report: 


ey i DN Bios odtceckstcbinavoedsbeses $ 643.40 
ee ee BO OD DUT Bie oko 0nnncsctesddcnasbers 824.42 

oo eT OP Or PET ere eT Ee TT Titer ieee $1,467.82 
PRU RUINGD. 6.00000000660000006060508bb0bnnbe0en - 1,142.15 


Balance on hand 


In regard to trade conditions, E. B. Hazen reported 
the outlook gooa, although at this particular time things 
were a little quiet, as might be expected. 

There being no further business to come up, the 
meeting adjourned. 





OREGON AND CALIFORNIA LAND GRANT CASE. 

PorTLAND, OrE., July 14.—Judge Wolverton, of the 
United States court, made an order this week permitting 
no more interveners in the famous Oregon & California 
land grant case, which has been in the courts for some 
time. The government is "attacking the title of the 
Southern Pacific railroad to the lands along the Coast 
that were granted to the Oregon & California railroad 
on the ground that the contract has been violated in that 
the lands have not been sold to actual settlers at a rate 
not to exceed $2.50 an acre. Final briefs in the case 
will be submitted in September and a decision is ex- 
pected in November. 
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STATE FIRE PROTECTION. 


New Interests and Modern Methods Making Way 
in Old Timber Region—Hunters and 
Fishermen Cause Many Fires. 





Hinckey, N. Y., July 18.—Interesting business rival- 
ries in the Adirondack region have developed some acute 
recognition of bargains. There are a number of very 
large and very wealthy Adirondack companies, which 
grew from small seeds indeed. This was when a company 
hung up at some favorable’ stream waterfall and there- 
after ‘‘owned’’ the tributary valleys. But of late years 
some very capable young men have been slipping into 
the ‘‘ private preserves’? of the old companies, as at 
Glenns Falls a while ago. A very fine tract of timber 
was right alongside the village. For it $5,000 was 
offered. The offer was refused. Then in slipped out- 
siders from West Crick country and paid $10,000 for 
the land. The West Crick boys got their lesson over on 
one edge of their bailiwick. A fine lot of land was 
offered for $25,000. In stepped a bidder who paid the 
price. The other day the West Crickers paid $75,000 
for the land. High prices for timber and pulpwood and 
abler methods of transportation have revised estimates 
marvelously the last few years. 

Some forest fires have been reported from the Adiron- 
dacks, none serious though menacing. The Forest, Fish 
& Game Commission’s watch towers are ‘occupied, and 
have shown their worth on several occasions, notably on 
the northwest side of the mountains. Fighters get into 
the fires and souse them at the start. Fishermen, incen- 
diaries and on one occasion the passing of a steam spark- 
spouting road roller started fires.. The road roller was 
attended by a number of men who put out most of the 
fires, but in two places after the engine had passed flames 
started up again. A woman, however, kept her eye on 
the road, and when she saw the smoke -put out the fire 
with a few buckets of water and a wet cloth, indicating 
how easy it is to stop a fire in the brush at. the beginning. 
The William Rockefeller preserve, hated by woodsmen 
because of its ‘exclusiveness, is a target for set fires, the 
worst in the Adirondacks this year being reported there. 
It covered several hundred acres and the threatened 
Bay Pond.camps. Neither a $500 reward nor threat of 
a $1,000 fine and years in jail seems to deter the oppo- 
nents of the exciusive hunting grounds. 

The Fourth of July holidays played the usual havoc 
with the logging crews. More than 75 percent of the 
men quit the woods, crippling the camps. Even some 
Canucks and Polacks went out, but in the main the 
foreigners stuck to their work or quickly returned. Adi- 
rondack jobbers are working foreigners more and more 
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Any person setting fire to waste or forest land, 
except by permission, or who negligently suffers fire 
to extend to another’s property, is punishable by 
imprisonment for not more than one year, or to a 
fine not exceeding $1,000, or both, and is also liable 
for damages. 
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By Order of the Forest, Fish and Game Commission 


and with increasing satisfaction, as the men learn the 
American ax, saw and methods. Polacks are proving 
exceptionally satisfactory, owing to their great strength, 
steady gait and lack of temper. Late years native crews 
have grown more and more independent, and it is a relief 
to a boss to find a man who does not flare up under 
instruction, let alone censure. Black flies, hot weather 
and the call of higher wages in the hay field is keeping 
the woods gangs down in number, although the sort that 
flee from flies does not reduce crew efficiency a great deal. 

The newspapers have a good deal to say about the 
investigation of Governor Hughes into the matters of 
Adirondack land and forests. The probers have visited 
all parts of the Adirondacks, examined court, county 
clerk, department and other records, examined witnesses 
and inspected the lands involved. No hint of findings is 
given out, but it is thought that some very much ques- 
tioned practices in the years previous to the present 
administration of the department -will be clearly ex- 


JAMES S. WHIPPLE, Commicsioner 


plained. The trouble has been that reputable people have 


received some of the discredit belonging to the practicers 
of evil, but with the cleanup now inevitable the men who 
hate been unfair and unfaithful clearly will be seen in 
contrast with the genuine patriots of the Adirondack 
forest country. Sunday politicians are sitting in fine 
arm chairs, woven of strictly untrimmed thornapple 
branches contemplating the years of old. 

The Forest, Fish & Game Commission of New York. 
through its forestry department employees is posting a 
new warning as to fires in the woods. 





CANADIAN FORESTRY MATTERS. 

Toronto, ON'., July 15.—The Ontario government has 
decided to call for tenders for the right to cut pulp- 
wood on the area tributary to the Nipigon river and 
along the shores of Lake Nipigon, covering many hun- 
dred square miles. Two years ago the pulpwood rights 
of this area were offered for sale by tender, but the bids 
were not considered high enough and no concessions 
were granted. Since then many requests for permission 
to cut have been received and the government believes 
that owing to the increased value of pulpwood satisfac- 
tory prices will be obtained. Bids will be received up 
to October 7. The conditions in connection with this 
sale are very stringent. The successful tenderer shall be 
required to erect a pulp and paper mill to cost, with 
equipment and machinery, not less than $500,000, of 
which $100,000 must be spent the first year, $200,000 
the second and $200,000 the third year. The cutting of 
the pulpwood may begin after $50,000 shall have been 
expended. Neither pulpwood nor pulp may be exported. 

The daily output of the mill shall not be less than 150 
tons of paper and 250 hands on an average shall be 
employed for at least ten months every year. The con- 
cession will give the right to cut spruce, poplar or white- 
wood and jack pine, 9 inches and upward in diameter 2 
feet from the ground, for a distance of five miles in 
depth on either side of the Nipigon river and extending 
back five miles from the shores of Lake Nipigon, sub- 
ject to conditions as to cutting and removal to be 
imposed by the government. Tenderers shall be called 
on to state the amount they will be prepared to pay as a 
bonus in addition to the regular dues of 40 cents a cord 
for spruce and 20 cents a cord for the other woods, the 
government retaining the right to change these dues. 

Reports received this week by the department of lands, 
forests and mines from Port Arthur, Fort Frances, 
Kenora and all the timber reserves of the province state 
that: heavy rains have been general and that all forest 
fires have been extinguished. 

James Lawler, of Toronto, secretary of the Canadian 
Forestry Association, has left to investigate forestry 
matters in the United States. He will be away for about 
a month, during which time he will study organization 
methods in Washington and also will familiarize himself 
with the method of training students in woods work at 
the camp of the Yale forest school, at Milford, Pa. 

The new forestry school of Quebec, established by the 
provincial government with G. C. Piche as director, will 
begin to work .in the fall. It will. be affiliated with 
Laval university. Students will be admitted by examina- 
tion in August; the ten who rank highest will receive 
scholarships, during their year of preliminary work in 
the forest will receive a salary and expenses from the 
government. Students will be admitted to special 
courses without examination but will not receive a 
diploma and degree. 


~ 


LUMBERING AT OBERAMMERGAU. 


The décennial performance of the Passion Play this 
summer at Oberammergau makes the accompanying pho- 
tograph of particular interest. It shows lumbering in 
progress in the vicinity of the famous Ammergaus, in 
the Tyrol. Beside the country road which winds 
around and among the hills, the tourist will come sud- 
denly upon a plank yard such as this. Out in front a 
form of liberty pole rises—the banner trunk, perhaps, 
cut by the lumbermen—arnd not far away a simple 
chalet has within a primitive saw mill. 








RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 

During the week ended July 17 twenty-seven vessels 
brought 12,968,000 feet of lumber, 868,250 lathy 22,000 
ties, »? 000 posts and 12/000 poles to the port of Chicago 
for distribution among the various yards. The largest 
individual cargo was carried by the steamer J.-C. Case, 
consigned to the Edward. Hines Lumber Company— 
1,000,000 feet. The second largest cargo was carried by 
the steamer Robert L. Fryer, Duluth, Minn.—820,000 feet 
—consigned to the Pilsen Lumber Company by 2, & 
Thompson. Arrivals by days and vessels for the week 
were: 

JULY 11. 

Steamer Philetus Sawyer, Marinette, Wis., Republic Lum- 
ber Company to the South Side Lumber Company, 335,U00U0 
feet. 

Steamer Louis Pahlow, Vans Harbor, Mich., Vans Har- 
bor Land & Lumber Company to the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company, 450,000 feet. 

Steamer Vdward Buckley, Empire, Mich... Empire Lumber 
Company to the Lf. Wilce Company, 228,000 feet. 

Steamer Three Brothers, Boyne City, Mich., W. H. White 
Company to W. O. King & Co., 559,000 feet. 

Steamer Delta, Yhompson, Mich., North Shore Lumber 
Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 300,00U 
feet. 

Steamer Alice M. Gill, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., A. B. Klise. 
Lumber Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
214,000 feet. 

Steamer George C. Markham, Thessalon, Ont., Wooding 
Lumber Company to Claney & Bishop, 222,000 feet and 
686,259 lath. 

JULY 12. 

Steamer J. C. Case, Duluth, Minn., consigned to the Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Company, 1,000,000 feet. 

Steamer L. BL. Hines, Duluth Minn., Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 350,- 
vue feet. 

Steamer L. FE. Hines, Two Warbors, Mich., Edward Hines 
Lumber Company to the Edward Hines.Lumber Company, 
600,000 feet. 

Steamer F. W. Fletcher, N. Manitou, Mich., Smith & 
Hull to the North Branch Flooring Company, 350,000 feet. 

Schooner Susie Chipman, Raber, Mich., Mud Lake Lum- 
ber Company to N. J. Nessen, 200,000 feet. 


JULY 13. 

Steamer Helen C., Cheboygan, Mich., Watson & Gilpin 
a & Gilpin, 11,000 ties, 10,000 posts and 12,000 
poles. 

: Steamer J. W. Stephenson, Escanaba, Mich., The I. W. 
Stephenson Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, 300,000 feet. 

Steamer J. W. Stephenson, Marinette, Wis., No. Luding 
ton Lumber Company to Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
200,000 feet. 

Steamer Robert L. Fryer, Duluth, Minn., D. C. Thompson 
to Pilsen Lumber Company, 820,000 feet. 

Steamer Kalkaska, Two Harbors,. Mich., Pilsen Lumber 
Company to the Pilsen Lumber Company, 800,000 feet. 

JULY 14. 

Steamer Prentice, Duluth, Minn., Comstock & Wilcox to 
the Soper Lumber Company, 550,000 feet. 

Steamer Halsted, Duluth, Minn., Comstock & Wilcox to 
the Soper Lumber Company, 750,000 feet. 

Steamer Maggie Marshall, Manistee, Mich., Louis Sands 
Salt & Lumber Company to Lord & Bushnell Company, 330,- 
000 feet. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Marinette, Wis., No. Ludington 
Lumber Company to the Soper Lumber Company, 600,000 
feet. 

Schooner Commodore, Cutler, Mich., Spanish Mills Lum- 
ber Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 724,- 
0U0 feet. 

Steamer 7. R. Wiehe, Little Current, Ont., George D. 
Jackson to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 323,000 
feet. 

Steamer 7. R. Wiehe, Big Inlet, Ont., Graves, Bigwood 
& Co. to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 285,000 feet. 

Schooner James Mowatt, Blind River, Ont., Riley & Grab- 
owsky to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 691,000 feet. 

JULY 15. 

Steamer Marshall F. Butters, Ludington, Mich., Stearns 
Salt & Lumber Company to Keith Lumber Company, 400,000 
feet. 

JULY 16. 

Steamer Alice M. Gill, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., A. B. Klise 
Lumber Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
222,000 feet. 

Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Raber, Mich., J. O. Nessen Lum- 
ber Company to J. O. Nessen Lumber Company, 200,000 
feet 

JULY 17. 


Schooner Resumption, Ford River, Mich., Ford River Lum- 
ber Company to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 350,000 
feet. 

Schooner Quickstep, Boyne City, Mich., Van Platten Lum- 
ber Company to the South Side Lumber Company, 280,000. 
feet. 









































PRIMITIVE LUMBERING METHODS PRACTICED IN THE TYROL. 
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DESTRUCTIVE WORK OF THE TEREDO OR SHIP WORM IN VARIOUS KINDS OF WOOD. 


Microscopic Mollusk that Has No Equal as a Destroyer of Timbers—Peculiarities of One of Nature’s Most Wonderful Little Creatures. 


Doubtless most readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
know little or nothing about the teredo navalis, or ship 
worm, and some—éspecially those living in the far in- 
terior—never have heard of it, or if so, have no knowl- 
edge of the vast destruction wrought in all kinds of 
wood, including timbers, by the borings of this wormlike 
mollusk. 

The teredo is known to have existed for ages, as re- 
mains or traces of its borings are to be found in fossil- 
ized and petrified woods. It first attracted attention 
about 300 years ago when, by the rapid development of 
ocean craft incident to sea navigation, it became neces- 
sary to seek some way to prevent this destructive worm 
from devouring the wooden hulls of the clumsy ships of 








XACT SIZE OF TEREDO HOLES WHEN THEY FIRST 
ENTER THE WOOD. 

those days. Its field of operations is almost as wide as 

the combined area of the seas of the earth. It is found 

in all salt waters, except those of arctic or polar regions; 

therefore, a timely illustrated article in regard to this 

destructive animaleule undoubtedly will be of interest. 

The teredo may be hatched from one egg of a billion 
deposited by the same progenitor, which is hermaphro- 
ditic, or an organism combining both sexes. It ‘s but 
little thicker than a hair at its embryonic stage of life 
and is seareely noticeable, although it moves, or rather, 
is carried about by the current with some rapidity, at- 
taching itself to any wood with which it may come in 
contact. Immediately it has done so it will have begun 
to enter it by boring a tiny hole as shown in figure one. 

Method of Boring. 

The body of the teredo is enclosed in an exceedingly 
(dlelicate bivalve shell as shown in figure two. It is said 
to have eyes which disappear as soon as it is buried in the 
wood, where it spends most of its lifetime, encased in 
a thin wooden cell. This little marine animal has a 
foot or soft muscular suckerlike member that protrudes, 
when boring, through the opening between the delicate 
flanges, or sharp eutting edges of the shell; or it may 
be drawn in when the shell is closed. This foot, appar- 
ently, is attached to the body where the head ought to be, 
and for this reason it is considered acephalous, or with- 
out a head. The foot is attached or loosened alternately 
from the bottom of the hole and thus adjusts or holds the 
cutting edges of the shell against the wood, so that by 
he compound operation of opening and closing a rubbing 
or rasping movement is effected. By this means cutting 
1 boring slowly is accomplished. 

The teredo has two small, flexible tubelike appendages 
'r siphons that extend from its body and, like fine thread, 
eem to float in the semi-liquid substance that fills the 
isceral cavity or channel formed by the boring of the 
nollusk. These tubes extend from the interior of the 
hell or real body of the teredo throughout the full 
ength of the channel into the water through the small 
rifice made when the animal first entered the log or 
imber. These siphons are vital organs of the teredo and 
t all times must be in connection with the water; other- 
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FRAGMENTS OF THE SHELLS OF THE TEREDO. 





wise death soon would be the result the same as to a fish 
out_ of water. These tubes are very sensitive and are 
drawn in from the slightest disturbance, as are the palpi 
of a snail. Through one of these tubes the animal takes 
in food, air, and water, and through the other discharges 
the excrement from its body. At maturity the teredo 
is similar in appearance to a diminutive mussel or oyster 
deeply imbedded in a wood substance; but if one con- 
sider it as a body occupying and in conformity to the 
entire channel, it is, of course, cylindrical or wormlike 
in appearance and shape, and whitish in color. The 
excavation it makes gradually increases in size in ac- 
cordance with the growth of the shell, from a small pin- 
hole or mere speck on the surface to as much as three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter at the hemispherical ter 
mination, and ranges in length from less than an inch 
to 3 feet, as shown in figure four. The extreme measure- 
ment never is attained except in tropical waters, under 
the most favorable conditions. Once inside the wood the 
teredo grows rapidly. It lines the walls of its cell with 
a lime-like secretion—a delicate enameling which hardens 
and protects it from contact with the wood. The end 
of the hole is left bare to facilitate boring until the 
animal has gone as far as it wishes, when this, too, is 
sealed over, and its mission so far is completed. It rests 
for a season in a hermetically sealed cell. At the begin- 
ning of the spawning season it dies, is dissolved and 
passes out in a fluid state from the small orifice through 
which it enterel, impregnating the sea to reproduce in 
kind. Although myriads of teredos may attack the same 
piece of timber simultaneously, they never interfere with 
each other’s operations. So close are their borings that 
in many instances only a very thin film of wood remains 
between. When the teredo can proceed no farther with- 
out boring into the habitation of another it must stop 
and cease to exist: The survivors are enabled, by the 
increase of room thus afforded, to proceed until some of 
their number are likewise cut off by the growth of their 
more fortunate neighbors, who have overreached them, 
thus affording additional proof of the already well estab- 
lished fact that it is only a survival of the fittest.4 Their 
tunnels or tubes become larger but less numerovs as they 
go farther into the wood. They never cross the slightest 
crack or crevice of any kind and, if the hull of a boat is 














TEREDO-EATEN MAHOGANY FROM BELIZE, B. H. 


made of two layers of lumber, the inner layer will not 
be attacked as long as the outer one remains in place. 


No Equal as a Destroyer. 


There are many species of this destructive pest: The 
most heavily infested waters on the globe are the Gulf 


. of Mexico and the Caribbean sea. As a destroyer of har- 


bor and dock timbers the teredo has no equal. It bur- 
rows with equal ease in pine, oak, cedar or mahogany, not 
changing its course much to avoid a knot or hard place. 
Frequently it perforates the hardest varieties of timber, 
such as ebony, teak or lignum-vite; in fact, the hardest 
woods seem best suited to its nature: It is for this 
reason that some species of palm trees in the tropical and 
semitropical countries—extensively utilized for break- 
water and other purposes along the coast—are immune 
to the attacks of teredo on account of their stringy tex- 
ture. It has been proven that so wonderful is the bur- 
rowing capacity of the limpet—a certain species of. this 
mollusk—that it even drills its way into the solid rock 
of the seashore. 

The value of cabinet woods has so increased, and the 
volume of their importation from the tropical countries 
into the United States has become so great, that this 
branch of the lumber business’ bids fair to take, if 
it already has not taken, first place in the commercial 
interests between this country and its near neighbors to 
the south. Mahogany, cedar and many other high grade 
woods are being brought to the United States from the 
panAmerican countries and the west coast of Africa in 
vast quantities. All this wood, no matter from what 
part of the world it comes, is brought from teredo in- 
fested coasts. The quantity of valuable woods that con- 
stantly are being destroyed or damaged by this pest is 
amazing. Much of the waste could be avoided by a 
better knowledge or understanding of the nature ‘and 
habits of the teredo. Where the salt. water from the 
ocean has become diluted with the fresh water from a 





river, there the teredo attains its greatest development; 
and it is in these brackish waters that it works the great- 
est destruction. These water expanses near the mouth 
of the river, or along the foreshores, though teeming 
with teredos, are so much more convenient for holding 
logs while awaiting transportation that, regardless of the 
risk, they are usually selected for this purpose. 
Damage to Mahogany. 

These little marine animals have been known to ruin 
totally mahogany and cedar logs in four months, az is 
shown in figure three. Logs should be examined frequent- 
ly if the raft is moored in brackish water to await the 
arrival of the steamer for transport to northern markets. 
Their position should be reversed frequently for the rea- 
son that the teredo can attack them only from the 
submerged portion, and is killed as soon is the air- 
exposed surface dries in the hot sun. Of course, the labor 








EXACT SIZE OF TEREDO BORING IN DRIFTWOOD. 


of unchaining and turning a great log that will persist 
in resting in a certain position according to its crook, 
with its heavy side downward, is a task; and to turn a 
lot of logs encircled by a string of heavy timbers at 
anchor, and bound by dog and chain, is a matter of con- 
siderable expense, but in the end it is cheaper to do this 
than to take chances of losing much valuable timber. 
Methods of Protection. 

For centuries the method of preventing wooden ships 
from being destroyed by teredos has been to cover their 
hulls to the waterline with thin plates of copper. Piling 
and other timber upon which the more permanent class 
of docks and warehouses were erected were sheathed with 
copper to a depth of from a few inches to several feet 
below the water line. Nails driven thickly into timber 
also has been resorted to as a means of protection. Until 
recently no kind of paint, pitch or coal tar, or any 
preparation or mixture, chemical or otherwise, has suc- 
cesfully warded off the ravages of the teredo. Even soak- 
ing timber in creosote does not render it impervious. 
It recently has been demonstrated, however, that naphtha- 
line oils, when forced deep into the pores of the wood 
under heavy mechanical pressure, render timbers thus 
treated proof against the attacks of teredo. This proc- 
ess is so expensive as to somewhat impair its usefulness, 
but just at this opportune time a New York concern 
announces that it has invented and is manufacturing 
and putting on the market an inexpensive preparation 
that will preserve wood from the attacks of insects and 
teredos, or shipworms. 


HYMENEAL 


Wood-Scanian. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., July 21.—Edward Wood, of the 
Wood-Vizard Lumber Company, of this city, and Miss 
Sara Lear Scanlan, daughter of T. M. Scanlan, of New- 
ton, were married July 14 in the Central Baptist church 
at Newton, Rev. J. F. Eddins officiating. After the 
ceremony, Mr. and Mrs. Wood left for New Orleans, and 
from there they took passage for New York, where they 
will remain a while before going to North Carolina to 
visit Mr. Wood’s relatives. Mr. and Mrs. Wood will be 
at home at Hattiesburg after August 5. 

















McCall-McCurley. 

PirtssurG, Pa., July 20.—R. E. McCall, city salesman 
for the West Virginia Lumber*Company, and Miss Anna 
Day McCurley, of this city, were married July 5. Mr. 
and Mrs. McCall are spending their honeymoon in the 
Thousand Islands, 
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"ROUND ABOUT. - 


IN THE FAMOUS SPRUCE DISTRICT OF WEST VIRGINIA. 


Cass, W. VA., July 15.—The first thing one sees on 
arrival in this town is the West Virgimia Spruce Lum- 
ber Manufacturing Company’s plant, with its large 
double band mill, its four loading docks, each 1,500 
feet long, and its main commissary supplying the store 
at its town of Spruce and at First Fork. 

This company recently has dispensed with its refuse 
burner and now sends to the pulp mill the slabs and 
edgings that formerly were burned as waste. This 
change necessitated the installation of a peeling room 
in connection with the plant, employing about twenty- 
five men. 

The planing mill recently has been rearranged, en- 
larged and new machines installed. Superintendent 
Shafer explained that these changes had been made 
without interrupting operations at the mill and neces- 
sarily it had been impossible to keep the mill in the 
customary good order. This company is continually 
building railroad and has about 100 miles in constant 
use. Recently it bought an American combination 
loader and steam shovel for use in construction. A point 
in railroad construction has been reached where a tunnel 
may be constructed as being the most convenient means 
of reaching a choice tract of spruce and hardwoods on 
Elk river which the company recently bought. ~ 

The West Virginia company has stumpage to keep 
its mill running about thirty years and it is carrying 


is expected to cut 30,000,000 feet in 1910 and on July 
4 it had cut over 15,000,000; so it bids fair to reach 
the mark set for it. 

The company is just getting into a fine tract of 
spruce and the logs now coming to the mill are of the 
typical West Virginia spruce class. The mill regularly 
can cut 28-foot stock, but has an extension that permits 
the cutting of 40-foot. 

Supt. H. G. Lucas was at Monterey, Va., looking 
after timber in which the company is interested. It is 
a misfortune not to meet Mr. Lucas, for he is one of 
the most cordial of men who makes business callers ° 
welcome. 

The sales organization of this company, William 
Whitmer & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., testifies to its 
efficiency by the fact that throughout the panic the 
mill was kept busy and was not shut down a day for 
lack of orders. The company is operating three camps 
of 100 men each. The well kept commissary is in 


charge of C. R. Head, who with his several assistants is 
kept busy taking care of a large trade. A shipment of 
goods taken into the warehouse today is ample evi- 
dence of the business done at the store. A modern 
market is conducted in connection with the store and 





on reforestation that should produce stumpage for || a 


another cutting when the present timber is exhausted. 


Last year the company set out 127,000 trees, 80 per- |p 


cent of which are flourishing. All the cutover land has 


thousands of young spruce to the acre and if fire can |4 


be kept out they will reseed the land, for they produce 
cones at a very early age. 


The company’s land is largely underlaid with coal , 





and it is at present mining all it uses and selling a few |} 
cars in nearby towns. 


A Modern Plant Enjoying Good Trade. 


WILDELL, W. VA., July 16.—The visitor to the modern |e 


plant of the Wildell Lumber Company is very sure to 


receive a cordial welcome from Merritt Wilson, presi- I 
dent of the company. Mr. Wilson is always on the | 
job and his office, which is in the second story of the \j 


office building, evidently was so located with a view 
to its accessibility to both plant and yard. If need 
be Mr. Wilson can from the window of his office 
direet the work of his men loading out lumber from the 
shipping docks. 

When asked about trade Mr. Wilson said that while 


it might perhaps be better, when a man was receiving |§ 
all the business he could take care of he had no cause |g 


to complain. 
Mr. Wilson, in conjunction with Charles S. Robb and 


R. Chaffee, of Elkins, W. Va., is buying up some small | 
timber boundaries in eastern Kentucky with a view im 
to consolidation when sufficient has been secured for |g 


‘ 


an operation. ; : : . 
The Wildell plant has been operating steadily since | 


it began January 24 of the present year, the present |i 
plant having been erected to replace the one burned |¥@ 


last fall. 
Important Link in a Chain of Mills. 


hemlock, spruce and hardwoods this year. The oper- 


ation is under the efficient management of James G. |f 
3abb, superintendent, assisted in the office by his} 


+: 


} 
Guapy, W. Va., July 16.—The Glady Fork Lumber t 
Company’s mill at this point will cut 3,000,000 feet of |% 












—— 
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brother, C. E. Babb. R. J. Arnett, who has been the |jam 


bookkeeper at Glady, has been transferred to the office 


of the Laurel River Lumber Company, Jenningston, |} 


W. Va., owned by the same interests. That plant is in 

charge of J. H. Babb, brother of the two at Glady. 
Business with the Glady plant is good. The mill is 

running steadily and is finding a satisfactory market 


for its output of spruce, hemlock and hardwoods. Not jj 


much of the product of this plant goes to the burner. 
All spruce not fit for lumber or lath goes to the pulp 
mill. Hardwood slabs are cut to chair stock and 
broom handles. 

A Busy West Virginia Spruce Mill. 

Bemis, W. Va., July 16.—A short walk through the 
mountains from Glady brings one to Bemis and the 
excellent plant of J. M. Bemis & Son. Unfortunately 
on the day of the writer’s visit the mill was closed for 
a few hours for reboxing the band saw wheel. The 
planer was running steadily. 

The company has laid out a small park between the 
mill and the commissary and the trees around it and 
the flowers and green grass within afford a pleasing 
relief from things purely commercial. 

The commissary conducted by H. C. Bemis is clean, 


well kept and apparently as uptodate as the best 


village store. 

Superintendent Frederick was too busy rushing the 
mill repairs to give much attention to anything else 
and the stack of orders on Mr. Cook’s desk perhaps 
explained the anxiety of Mr. Frederick. The company 
nad a good ‘stock of logs in the pond and workmen 
were taking advantage of the, brief shutdown to make 
repairs to the rollway at the pond. 


Good Mill and Efficient Sales Organization. 


Horton, W. VA., July 19.—The Parsons Pulp & Lum- 
ber Company’s double cutting 9-foot band mill is busy 
turning out about 100,000 feet of lumber daily, mostly 
spruce, with some hemlock and hardwoods. The mill 










TYPICAL STAND OF WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE. 


the .postoffice of the town also is in one part of the 
building. Mr. Head keeps a clean stock by means of 
careful buying and special sales. 


Two Mills Making Good Lumber. 


Davis, W. Va., July 20.—The two mills of the Bab- 
cock Lumber & Boom Company are running full swing, 
the hardwood mill running day and night. The soft- 
wood mill cuts about 800,000 feet of spruce and 2,000,- 
000 feet of hemlock monthly. The hardwood mill cuts 
about 1,500,000 a month, its output’ being beech, maple, 
ash, chestnut, hickory, basswood and poplar. 

The well equipped planing mill turns all the low 
grade softwoods into boxboards, which are made into 
shooks in the box factory. Hemlock and spruce slabs 
are cut into small squares for roofing rolls and into lath. 
What is left is sent to the pulp mill. 

The Babcock company recently has installed live side 
rolls on both sides of its sorting tables, so that the 
handling of long heavy stock in the sorting shed is a 
simple matter. A blower system for carrying the shav- 
ings from the planing mill to the sawmill boilers had 
just been installed when it was struck by lightning and 
put out of service. 





installed a Woods flooring machine that will plane, 
hollow back, tongue, groove and butt 200 feet a minute. 
It is row running as fast as the men can take the stock 
away and cut it. New machinery for making hard- 
wood lath has been ordered and is on the way, so the 
hardwood mill soon will be making lath. 

G. B. Thompson, general manager, was absent today, 
but his assistant, R. C. Weigel; J. E. Bishop, superin- 
tendent of the shipping department, and J. F. Simmons, 
mills superintendent, were prepared to take care of all 
comers, business and social. 





MOTOR DRIVEN SAW AND PLANING MILL. 

Situated in Brooklyn, N. Y., is a saw and planing 
mill of more than ordinary interest from an electrical 
and mechanical standpoint. It is the new mill of the 
Cross, Austin & Ireland Lumber Company. It has a total 
storage capacity of 50,000,000 feet of lumber and a 
planing capacity of 100,000 feet a day. An average of 
60,000 lineal feet of North Carolina pine flooring is 
made each day. A large amount of heavy timber is also 
handled, nearly all of which is shipped by water and 
unloaded at the company’s docks. 

The power house is of brick and concrete, 37x68 feet, 
and divided into a boiler room and turbine room. Two 
310-horsepower water-tube boilers supply steam for the 
plant and are equipped with two shaving tubes each. 
The cyclones have a capacity of 17,000 cubic feet for 
sawdust and 52,500 cubic feet for shavings. The sawdust 
and chips are separated, and as they are not all needed 
for fuel it is possible to sell some of the sawdust. 
While somewhat of a novelty in a planing mill, the steam 
turbine has shown its adaptability to planing mills as 
well as to other industrial plants, and besides the low 


-| cost of maintenance, the less expensive foundation it re- 


quired was a considerable item of saving. There are 
four dry kilns which are satisfactorily heated by hot 
water instead of steam. The steam from the exciter 
turbine together with that from the vacuum and cireu- 
lating pumps is used for heating the boiler-feed water 
and kiln water. 

The turbo generator is of the Westinghouse-Parsons 
type, rated at 650 K. V. A., 2-phase, 60 cycles, 3,600 R. 


P. M. The turbo generator is excited by a 25-K. W., 


125-volt direct-current dynamo running at 3,600 R. P. M. 
For the control of the generator and the distribution of 
power, a 6-panel switchboard is provided. 

The planing mill is a 2-story wooden structure. The 
upper floor is devoted to manufacturing sash and doors, 
while all timber dressing, planing, matching, resawing 





When this is repaired all the 
refuse of the mill will be utilized except the bark and 
the smallest edgings of the slabs. The company lately 


ete. is done on the ground floor. With the exception of 
two or three small machines on the second floor, indi- 
vidual motor drives are used throughout the entire plant. 


| As the building stands without special foundation on filled 


land, it is likely to become several inches out of align- 
ment, and this would be serious with a line-shaft drive, 
but the same danger docs not exist with individual 
motor drive and the building may settle without affecting 
the operation of any of the machines. 

By the system employed in the yard it is possible to 
unload 225,000 feet of lumber a day when discharging 
from two schooners at once, a schooner being located at 
each side of the basin and the timber from both being 
handled by one pull-out motor. There is a set of live 
rolls on each side of the basin extending about 500 feet 
into the yard. Each is driven from a point near 
| the center by a 15-horsepower Westinghouse motor. A 
small tower contains the driving gear and the control 
levers for throwing the timber off the conveyor at various 
points. 

Perhaps the most unique application of electric power 
is to the electric hoists which take the timber from the 
rolls and place it in position on the stacks. It is also 
of interest to note that although there are eighty-five 
, motors in the plant with an aggregate capacity of 1,485 
| horsepower only 650 K. V. A. generator was installed, 
| but the actual load averages only about 375 K. W., one- 
third of which probably is chargeable to the blowers. 
It is evident therefore that a low average load is ob- 
tained by individual motor drives on woodworking ma- 
chines. 


WEST FLORIDA’S LARGEST CYPRESS MILL. 

The mill of the J. J. McCaskill Lumber Company, at 
Freeport, Fla., which, as reported in last week’s 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was bought recently by the 
Baker-Wakefield Cypress Company, of Plattenville, 
La., is being changed slightly by the new owner and 
will be in operation by August 1. The mill is a large, 
roomy, well equipped plant, has complete planing mill 
facilities, and is well located for loading. It is the 
only large cypress mill in west Florida. The Baker- 
Wakefield company’s plant at Plattenville, La., will 
continue to be operated for some time and the combined 
capacity of the two mills will be from 25,000,000 to 
30,000,000 a year. 


BBD DDI LI LD LD ID I I 
SUPPLEMENTARY PETITION FILED. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 19.—McChord, Hines & Nor- 
man, attorneys for members of the Louisville Hardwood 
Club, filed a supplementary petition with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission last Friday, naming several other 
roads as defendants to the action begun recently to 
force the railroads to institute the reconsignment system. 
Reparation for overcharges also is asked from the roads. 
The commission has notified the carriers to file their 
answers within twenty days. A hearing probably will 
take place in Louisville within a few months. 
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FOREIGN TRADE NEWS 


v 


TRADE AT LIVERPOOL. 


[Special Correspondence to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, July 9.—The figures of the im- 
portation of hewn and sawn pitch pine timber to the 
River Mersey for the last month stand out prominently 
on account of their smallness when compared with the 
totals of previous years. The total import of hewn logs 
was only 5,000 eubie feet and of sawn logs 26,000 feet, 
aggregating 31,000 cubic feet, whereas in June, 1909, 
receipts aggregated 674,000 cubic feet. Though the de- 
mand for both hewn and sawn timber leaves much to be 
desired when contrasted with last year’s consumption of 
454,000 cubic feet, it has had the effect of reducing the 
stock to 1,248,000 cubic feet, compared with 1,626,000 
cubic feet at the end of June, 1909. 

Pitch pine lumber arrived to the extent of 128,000 
cubie feet compared with 148,000 cubic feet last year. 
The stock on this river amounts to 182,000 cubic feet of 
hewn, 1,066,000 cubic feet of sawn and 510,000 cubic feet 
of lumber, aggregating 1,818,000 cubic feet. Most of the 
small parcels that arrived during the last month were 
sent on consignment and sold on private terms from 
the steamer’s side. Several small shipments of sawn 
timber that went to Manchester upon contract on ¢. i. f. 
terms at good prices have proved unsatisfactory. The 
pitch pine lumber consignments were sold privately as 
soon as landed from the steamers. 

Oak. 


A shipment of 6,000 evbic feet of logs from Mobile 
was the only arrival last month, which was so'd privately 
at a very low price. Two large shipments of planks cut 
for railroad car building arrived from Norfolk, Va., and 
as they were pressed upon an already weak market were 
sold at cut prices. The import of car lumber for June 
was 117,000 cubic feet, and though 121,000 cubic feet 
was forced off the stock at the end of June was 195,000 
cubie feet. A very large proportion of this is of low 
grade and while this hangs upon the market this branch 
of the oak lumber trade will continue unsatisfactory. 
The producers and shippers alone are responsible for this 
unpleasant condition of affairs. 

Poplar. 

Judging from the receipts of logs it appears that only 
the refuse is sent to England. Small sized and cross 
grained logs are just what are not wanted, but satisfac- 
tory business could be done with first class logs of large 
squares. 











Black Walnut. 

The demand for this has fallen off considerably during 
the last few months, which may be attributable in a large 
degree to the inferior quality and sizes with which this 
market has been flooded. What is wanted is wood of 
large squares and of prime quality and for such high 
prices are obtainable. 

Sequoia. 

But little business doing in this line, as may be judged 
from the fact that 6,000 cubie feet supplied the wants 
for last month. The stock on hand is 68,000 cubic feet. 
Prices are about 50 cents a eubie foot. 


Oregon and Columbian Pine. 


The consumption of 27,000 cubic feet last month has 
made but little impression upon the stock, which aggre- 
gates 336,000 eubic feet. This is very heavy and there 
is no inducement for shipments to this country until it 
is materially reduced. 


Canadian Woods. 


The New Brunswick and Nova Scotia spruce deal mar- 
ket continues steady. Consumption has about kept pace 
with the import. Pine lumber shipments from the Ottawa 
district are coming forward freely and stocks are accumu- 
lating in spite of a fair demand. ‘This business being 
in few hands the price is held firmly, though the margin 
of profit is somewhat narrow. 

Mahogany. 

Three public auction sales took place during June, 
at which there were sold from Tabasco 194,703 feet; 
from Cuba, 278,584 feet; Cispata, 42,434 feet, and from 
the west coast of Africa, 1,090,550 feet; a total of 
|,606,271 feet. The competition was strong, especially 
for the African figured logs, and amongst the bidders 
‘he agents for the American consumers were most prom- 
nent and secured all the fine wood, which was speedily 
put on board the steamers for New York and other ports. 
iiven the commonest ‘quality sold at greatly improved 
prices. 





LUMBER TRADE PROBLEMS IN GERMANY. 

|Special correspondence to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

BERLIN, GERMANY, July 9.—Many of the trade terms 
in use among the lumbermen of Germany are not under- 
standable to American readers of the reports from this 
country, it is said, and the same difficulty confronts the 
(Germans who read the lumber trade news from the United 
States. Therefore, many operators and dealers in this 
country have applied themselves to the task of learning 
the American terms. That there are numberless terms 
im use in the German lumber business that are purely 
local is unfortunate. There are, however, few American 
exporters who are concerned with the prices of every 
kind’ of rough and manufactured lumber, and with the 
prices in every market. Many of the difficulties in the 
German lumber trade are on account of the retention in 
Some ports, and in some branches of the business, of the 
British units with which the United States are saddled. 
With our own ridiculous system of weights and measures 


we can throw no stones at a country which in every 
branch but the lumber business has the metric system. 

The great problem just now agitating the German 
market has no dimensions in it; it is a question of qual- 
ity solely—that of the probable amount of lumber that 
has been either ruined by the nun moth or cut to prevent 
it, which will soon be thrown on the market. Prices nat- 
urally will be affected thereby, but the general rising 
tendency of good lumber will in a measure counteract 
this, and the stage of water in some of the Russian and 
other rivers contributes to the same upward movement. 
The damage done to many firms that have contracted for 
late delivery is very considerable, while those who have 
their stock on hand are jubilant. 

From the River Weichsel the Russian dealers report 
that by reason of the low water in the rivers Wieprz and 
Bug many of the larger log rafts have had to be tied up; 
and it will require a liberal rainfall to enable them to be 
brought to the Weichsel market. The result is that logs 
which last year brought only 73 to 74 pfennigs per Rhen- 
ish cubie foot now bring 82 to 83. For that reason many 
sawmill owners refrain from purchasing, and are waiting 
to see what the Weichsel market will bring forth. 


Oak Prices. 


Reports concerning oak timbers and lumber go to show 
that the prices are still rising and will continue to do so. 
The northern ports expect but light shipments. The for- 
eign shippers are sending large quantities of fine oak 
logs to France, particularly the Slavonians, and even the 
poorer grades go off readily in Germany, by reason of 
the favorable conditions in the German parquet flooring 
industry. Even oak railway ties have risen in price. 

From the South German board market the reports are 
without exception that prices are high and likely to con- 
tinue so. The offers of good boards are insignificant. 
On account of the high water in this district many, if not 
most of the mills, can not run. The supply of logs had 
been very liberal, but they lie unsawed, waiting for the 
waters to subside. Customers in Rheinland and West- 
falen are not greedy about stocking up. 


Heavy Timbers. 


In the South German heavy timber market dealers are 
in good humor. The demand for sawed beams is satis- 
factory, and all mills are operating full time and ca- 
pacity. From the upper Rhine heavy lumber market one 
hears the words ‘‘sold out,’’ especially as regards Mann- 
heim and Mainz. In consequence the South German log 
dealers have forced the prices gently but firmly upward a 
few points. The high water puts the reception of any 
further supplies out of the question for the present. As 
the Rhenish and Westfalian supplies have been reduced, 
the dealers count on good orders when the material ar- 
rives. 

In Bavaria the buyers are busy. Consumers are ex- 
pecting that the prices of the South German sawed mate- 
rial will go up, which is more than probable. Narrow 
second and third quality boards, which have been a posi- 
tive pest in the market, have been taken in liberal lots, 
In some kinds of good material offers are very scarce. 

German buyers derive very little satisfaction from the 
recent action of the Austrian and Hungarian exporters 
to keep together and hold prices in the air. There will 
be a common sales agency through which all orders must 
go, which surely will check throat-cutting competition. 
American exporters may profit by the squeeze. The saies 
will be conducted by the Union-Forst-Industrie-Aktien- 
Gesellschaft of Vienna, the Vereinigte Holzproduzenten 
Aktien-Gesellschaft of same city, the Siebenbirger Wald- 
industrie Aktien-Gesellschaft of Budapest and Gebriider 
Goebel, also of the Hungarian capital. 


The Situation in Russia. 


In Russia business is booming. No forest is too distant 
to be visited by the Russian exporters and German im- 


porters. In consequence, the proprietors are making de-. 


mands which are really unjustified. The reason is that 
the distances from the boundary are too great, and the 
further one goes inland the greater number of sources 
and the greater competition. The trouble is that by 
reason of the great distances from each other of the pro- 


\prietors on the outer circles, and of the miserable means 


of intercommunication, no one of them knows of the 
large number of competitors. In the Russian East Sea 
or Baltic provinces, which supply both Western and East- 
ern Germany with unmanufactured as well as with manu- 
factured lumber, there is a rising tendency. Many Eng- 
lish firms have just concluded important purchases in 
Riga, and the recent conflagration in St. Petersburg, 
which destroyed 30,000 standards of lumber, contributes 
to the upward tendency. Purchases are being made in 
Russia for next year’s delivery in Germany. This specu- 
lation will probably be expensive for some, as prices are 
really about as high as they can be driven. 

The importation of American black walnut logs nearly 
always drops off about this time of year. Prices are 
firm, and will probably continue so for some time, as the 
supply—especially of good material—is not very great. 
There is indeed a trifling rise in ‘‘prime’’ blocks. First- 
class wide boards are scarce. There is a good demand 
for good boards in medium widths. Lower grades are 
hard to place. 





PAPER FROM PINE WASTE. 


Effort is being made by the Beaumont Chamber of 
Commerce to interest experienced paper makers in the 
establishment cf a paper mill at) Beaumont, Tex., to 
utilize the pine waste of saw mills in and around that 
city. A considerable amount of local capital is available 
for the project. The success of the yellow pine paper 
mill at Orange, Tex., has revealed the great possibilities 
at Beaumont, which is the lumber center of southeastern 
Texas and southwestern Louisiana. 








315 Dearborn Street, 





Hanpy LIBRARY 


FOR THE LUMBERMAN 





Books of recognized value and 
merit in daily use by lumbermen 
everywhere: 


History of the Lumber 
Industry of America 


By J. E. DEFEBAUGH 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on 
American lumber history. Two volumes, cover- 
ing the lumber industry in.America from colonial 
days down to the present time in the east, and 
national legislation and policies affecting the for- 
ests. Bound in half leather-levant grain with 
gold lettering on back and gold top. Price, 
postpaid, $§ a volume. 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints as 
to yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 
appliances for storing and handling lumber, book- 
keeping methods, etc.; 390 pages; illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth. 
EE 2.05.00 0.0.0 0:0 500600 000009002080005 E08 $1 


In Forest Land 


. 

The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the 
lumber business interpreted by “the lumberman 
poet” in a volume handsomely printed, illustrated 
in tint, bound in silk cloth and gold stamped. 
Ideal for gift or library. Price, postpaid... $1.25 


Met L. Saley’s Shed Book 


Covers all phases of the construction of lumber 
sheds, offices and other buildings. Tells how to 
utilize every inch of space available. Contains 
plans and ideas of all kinds. The book is 8x11 
inches in size, printed on 176 pages of high grade 
sepia paper, and durably bound in Russian linen. 
Sent prepaid to any address on this continent for 
Chis be da vac b enka £4 ¥0.cb0s Piss svpeteeheoyene $1.50 


The American Lumberman’s 
“‘Curiosity Shop’’ 


A reference work containing hundreds of prac- 
tical questions about the lumber business. To 
each question there is a full and _ appropriate 
answer, which, in mong cases, embodies illustra- 
tlons. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or 
retail office, in big and small yard, in the woods 
or on the river, this book will prove the most 
satisfactory and handy reference volume ever 
published. Price, postpaid...... rr re $2.00 


The Climax Tally Book 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew 
what is wanted. Substantially bound in sheep 
with stiff covers and round corners; the paper. 
printing and special ruling are high grade. he 
Climax has 110 pages and when closed is 4%x 
8% inches. Price, postpaic, one copy, 75 cents ; 
six copies, $4; twelve copies.........+.+«. $7.50 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,000 
figures that can be relied on. Price, postpaid, 
in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, $3. In 
PS ETE EN PON Pe One re ee Tey Pe $2.00 


The American Lumberman 


Telecode 


A systematic and practical arrangement of 
telegraphic words to represent phrases, sen- 
tences and each size of each grade of each article 
of lumber manufactured. Adapted to all branches 
of the lumber trade; 412 pages; 6x9 inches; 
61,427 code words. Price, postpaid........ $5 00 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6'a thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
ROUND. nnn 60.6600 68060040 b00 bSE0 0 00.0808 4. 
D> MENG. ws 0.v0 0 0 ndn dae e 6d a 06060 080d0d0 3.60 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a glance the amount of 
any quantity of coal from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons 
at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton, and apply to 
either gross or net tons. Price, postpaid, und 
In leather, $8; in cloth. ........cccccecce’ $2.50 


Sample pages and further descriptive matter of 
these useful books may be had from 


Amerieanfiimberman 


CHICAGO. 
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NOTICE 


LUMBERMEN 


WE RECOMMEND THE 
FIRST MORTGAGE 6% BONDS 


OF THE 


Miller & Vidor Lumber Co. 


Of Galveston, Texas 


as a particularly desirable 
investment for your funds. 


Total issue, - $375,000 


1. The direct obligation of one of the strong- 
est lumber companies in the South, operating 
four large saw mills in Texas. 

2. Secured by first mortgage on 34,000 
acres of Virgin Pine and Cypress timber, rail- 
roads and mills, all on tide water and on 
five main Trunk Lines. 

3. A redemption fund of $3.50 per thou- 
sand feet will retire all these bonds before 
cutting 60 per cent of the timber. 

4. Conservative valuation of properties se- 
curing these bonds $1,100,000 or about three 
times the amount loaned. 


These bonds net 6 per cent and are ready 
for immediate delivery. 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 


600 Commercial National Bank Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





LUMBERMEN 


You should investigate these 
First Mortgage 6% Timber Bonds 


We own and offer at par and interest 


the unsold portion of $275,000 
bonds of the 


Conasauga Lumber Co. 


(Conasauga, Tennessee) 





Bonds are issued by this well managed operating 
Company, and secured by closed First Mortgage on 
virgin timber, the value of which is conservatively 
appraised at three times the amount of the bond issue. 


Careful estimates show 168,400,000 feet of stand- 
ing timber, consisting principally of white and yellow 
pine, poplar, and white and red oak. 


The sinking fund will retire all the bonds before 
60 per cent of the timber is cut. 


Bonds Now Ready for Delivery. 
7 Correspondence invited. 


Charles M. Smith & Company 


BANKERS 
First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CASH PAID FOR HIGH GRADE 


TIMBER BONDS 


We will be.pleased to advise with you con- 
cerning any financing you are considering. 


'FARSON, SON & COMPANY 
BANKERS 
(BSTABLISHED 80 YEARS) 
CHICAGO, First National Bank Bids. 


NEW YORK, 21 Broad St. 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Figures Show Decrease in Building for First Half of 
Year—Power House Equipment Ordered—Chair 
Plant Struck by Lightning. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 19.—A decrease of 17 percent 
is shown in the amount of building carried on in Mil: 
waukee during the first six months of 1910 as compared 
with that of the corresponding period of 1909. Building 
figures for the last week indicate considerable activity 
despite the fact that the year has progressed into July, 
when operations in building and real estate become easier. 
Most of the building which is being done in Milwaukee 
is in flat structures, costing from $4,000 to $10,000, It 
is predicted that a record amount of fall business will 
be carried on. 

The Allis-Chalmers Company, of Milwaukee, is in re 
ceipt of an order from the Northwestern Cooperage & 
Lumber Company, of Gladstone, Mich., for equipment 
to be installed in a new power house. The order includes 
a 500 k. w. alternator with an exciter, thirty-six squirrel 
cage induction motors and a switchboard. 


Miscellaneous State News. 


During a severe electrical storm on the night of July 
16 the factory of the Chippewa Falls Chair Company 
was struck by-lightning and destroyed by fire. About 
90,000 feet of hardwood lumber and 3,000 chairs, which 
were stored in the warehouse, were burned. The loss is 
estimated at $25,000, with insurance amounting to $9,000. 
Obligations will consume the insurance and as a result 
the capital stock of $15,000 will be lost to the stock- 
holders, who are mostly local people. The plant will not 
be rebuilt. 

Charles E. Sweet, a former resident of Washburn, but 
now living in Furt Madison, Iowa, has secured a patent 
on a device to be attached to a log carriage for the pur- 
pose of keeping the tracks clear of dust and rubbish. 

Plans have been completed by the Graef Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Appleton, for the erection of a power 
house and installing electrical power in the plant. 

The Stevens Point Box Company recently shipped a 
full carload of box shooks to Paris, France. To insure 
their safe arrival the shooks were banded with iron and 
packed with unusual care. 

The Ahnapee Veneer & Seating Company, of Algoma, 
plans to increase its floor space. The new building will 
be 48 by 160 feet in dimension, two stories high and of 
reinforced concrete construction throughout. 

The season’s cut of hardwood is being cleaned up at 
the saw mill of the Willow River Lumber Company, at 
New Richmond. It is planned to spend the remainder 
of the season on hemlock. A large concrete dry kiln 
has been added to the company’s plant. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


Box Concern Increases Floor Space-—Furniture Factory 
Begins Operation—New Sash and Door Plant—For- 
est Fire Losses. 

MARINETTE, WIs., July 18.—The M. & M. Box Com- 
pany, of this city, is erecting a large sized addition, 
which will almost double the former floor space. 

Fred Ollhoff and Carl Boll, of Merrill, who have a 
contract for raising the sunken logs in the Wisconsin 
river between that city and Grandfather Falls, will build 
a sawmill at Merrill that will have a capacity of 30,000 
feet of lumber a day. 

P. M= Wolf has opened his furniture factory at Ply- 
mouth and will increase his crew soon. 

The Smalley Manufacturing Company, of Manitowoc, 
plans to erect a huge 3-story brick factory plant 80x300 
feet in size to contain its planing mill, machine shops and 
foundry. The old plant will be used to manufacture 
silos. 

The plant of the W. W. Bartlett Sash & Door Com- 
pany, a new industry at Eau Claire, is in operation 
with a crew of thirty men and plenty of orders ahead 
to warrant running. 

J. A. Van Cleve, of this city, has returned from an 
inspection of the I. Stephenson plants at Wells, Mich. 

The Creamery Package Company, of Lake Mills, is 
erecting seven concrete buildings. The estimated cost 
is $200,000. 

Lumbermen estimate the damages to timber, mills, 
lumber and the loss to settlers from forest fires in Wis- 
consin this year at $3,000,000. North of Chippewa Falls 
a district fifty miles long and forty miles wide suffered 
heavily, the losses being placed at $1,250,000, of which 
$200,000 accrues to the Wisconsin Central railroad. 

The lumber laden barge St. Joseph, from Barrie Island 
to Dresden, Ont., became waterlogged and was forced to 
put into Alpena. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


Buswell Almost Wiped Off the Map—Over Two Hun- 
dred Made Homeless—Town Probably Will Be 
Abandoned. 


MELLEN, WIs., July 19.—The section gang of the Rib 
Lake Lumber Company has completed a spur from the 
main line to Woed Zeke, It is sbeut half a mile long 
and will be used for loading the logs which are in the 
lake. 

Merton J. Bell, of Minneapolis, Minn., formerly of 





Bellwood, was in Mellen Tuesday evening, Mr, Bell is 


moving his Bellwood mill to Ashland, where he has se- 
cured half of the old Durfee millsite, with ample dock 
room for a mill with a capacity of 30,000 feet a day. 
The cedar yard of the Bell Lumber Company, at Bayfield, 
will be meved to Ashland. This enterprise was secured 
for Ashland by the activity of its Commercial Club. 

The Omaha yards leading to the docks have been full 
of logs the last week or so. They will be unloaded at 
the Sprague mill, where they will be sawed into lumber. 
The railroad was building a side track and several train- 
loads had accumulated before all was in readiness to 
unload them. 

Buswell, a small sawmill town in Vilas county, prac- 
tically was wiped off the map last week by forest fires. 
The saw mill, planing mill, boarding house, store, black- 
smith shop, barn, ieehouse, boathouses and 11,000,000 
feet of hardwood, pine and hemlock lumber piled in the 
vards were totally destroyed. Thirty dwelling houses, 
the doctor’s oftice and schoolhouse were all that escaped 
the ravages of the flames. The loss to the Buswell 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, which owned the vil 
lage, will be between $200,000 and $300,000. It is under- 
stood that the company carried ample insurance. It is not 
likely that the plant will be rebuilt, as the company has 
remaining a cut of only two or three years. The burned 
mill was a single band and had a capacity of 60,000 
feet a day in two shifts. It had been running day and 
night until recently. All the residents of the village, 
betweer 200 and 300, escaped unharmed. Women and 
children were sent to safety in boats to an island in 
Pappoose lake, upon the bank of which the village was 
builr. There they spent the night in fear of death by 
suffocation. The men remained behind to fight the fire 
and look after what remained. 


eee 


IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


Low Water Prevents Mill from Securing Logs to 
Keep Running—Owners of Mill Destroyed by Fire 
May Not Rebuild. 


Wausau, WIs., July 19.—The Alexander Stewart Lum 
ber Company’s mill in this city is closed for the want 
of logs. The company has plenty of logs in the river 
and on rollways, but is unable to secure them. 

The Brooks & Ross Lumber Company has not fully 
decided to rebuild its mill at Schofield, destroyed by 
fire a week ago. The fire loss still remains unadjusted. 

Wausau is the center of many wood and other indus- 
tries. Among the timber and lumber manufacturers 
with headquarters in this city are the following: 

Barker & Stewart Lumber Company, Cisco Lake Lumber 
Company, Fenwood Lumber Company, Gooding & Mylrea 
Lumber Company, Ingram Lumber Company, Itasca Cedar 
Company, Lesh & Matthews Lumber Company, George C. 
McIntosh, Jacob Mertenson Lumber Company, Mortenson 
& Stone Lumber Company, Star Lake Lumber Company, 
Alexander Stewart Lumber Company, Stewart & Alexander 
Lumber Company, Stewart-Greer Lumber Company, Thief 
River Falls Lumber Company, Wausau Box & Lumber Com- 
pany, Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Company, Winton Lumber 
Company, F. Schubing Lumber Company, Wisconsin-Arkan- 
sas Lumber Company, Cyrus C. Yawkey, Yawkey Lumber 
Company, Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Company, Brooks & Ross 
Lumber Company, John Manser, The Quaw Lumber & 
Mining Company. Wausau-Mississippi Timber Company, 
Winton Timber Company, Wisconsin Timber Company, B. 
Heineman Lumber Company. 

While several of these concerns deal in white pine the 
larger portion deal in hemlock and hardwoods. In addi- 
tion to the Jumber manufacturers in this city Wausau 
has other concerns using timber in large quantities, 
among them the J. A. Underwood Veneer Company, one 
of the most successful and largest veneer plants in the 
country; an excelsior plant, two large sash and door 
plants—Curtis & Yale Company and the G. W. Nerheim 
Manufacturing Company—two furniture plants, four box 
manufactories and two large paper mills. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


Hemlock Dull but Hardwoods in Steady Call—Fruit 
Crop Failure Interferes with Box Trade—Stocks Low 
All Around. 


RHINELANDER, WIs., July 19.—A fair amount of busi- 
ness is being booked right along, especially in hardwoods. 
Hemlock is dull. The failure of the fruit erop interferes 
with the trade of the box factories and naturally they 
are not buying very heavily. Then building in Mil- 
waukee seems to be falling off and Milwaukee always has 
been a good market for Wisconsin hemlock. In hard- 
woods the most trade seems to come from the smaller 
cities. 

The stock of hardwood in Wisconsin is so low that 
there is no need of shading prices, as all this lumber 
will be needed before next May. The stock of birch is 
not large enough to stand a heavy drain. Wisconsin 
has to supply a great deal of this wood to all parts of 
the United States. 

There are some ealls for first and second ash to go 
to New York and Boston, and basswood for Ohio points, 
but the main trade is with nearby states. Wisconsin 
itself is the heaviest consumer. 

A. L. Dunn, of the Dunn Lumber Company, is ship- 
ping bis housekold goods to Portland, Ore., where he 
will enter the lumber business. 

The Pelican Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of 
this city, reports its saw mill shut down for some time 
on account of low water in the Pelican, The planing 
mill will start this week. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Saginaw Concern Reports Good Trade in Redwood— 
Manufacturing Plant Increases Floor Space—Addi- 
tion to Planing Mill—-Receipts by Lake. 


Bay City AND Saginaw, July 19.—Many lumbermen 
are either enjoying a few days’ rest or arranging to do 
so and business jogs along in an uneventful way. 

J. D. Mershon, of the John D. Mershon Lumber Com- 
pany, of Saginaw, says his company, which took over the 
contract to handle the redwood output of the Pacific 
Lumber Company, of California, is developing an excel- 
lent trade in that commodity. Hemlock is a little dull 
and the movement slow. 

E. B. Foss & Co. manufacture about one-half the entire 
stock handled by the firm, which will amount to 50,000,000 
feet this year. The stock is manufactured wholly in On- 
tario. The firm stocks the Burtis mill, at Thessalon. The 
Eddy Bros. mill, at Blind River, cuts considerable stock 
for the Foss concern. Mr. Foss states that business is 
moving along smoothly. The firm handles pine excelu- 
sively. 

Charles Woods, veteran lumberman and cruiser, who 
has been in this part of the state about half a century, 
has returned from Idaho to West Branch, after looking 
over a body of timber for Detroit capitalists. Mr. Woods 
is operating a large portable mill, eutting pine lumber 
for L. Jensen, of Salling. 

The Stafford Manufacturing Company, of Ionia, is 
having plans prepared for an addition to its plant, 
which will increase the floor space 26,000 feet. When 
the building is completed the force will be increased 
by 100. 

The Batchelor Timber Company, of Saginaw, is erect- 
ing an addition to its planing mill at West Branch. The 
company, it is reported, will manufacture heading in 
connection with lumber. 

The Hudson Lumber Company, at Garnet, is putting 
in a spur to the Soo line, west of Gilchrist, to get out a 
large quantity of hemlock timber and bark. 

The Michigan Central railroad planned to take up the 
track of the old Hauptman branch of the Mackinaw di- 
vision of that road over which millions of feet of logs 
have been hauled. Citizens of West Branch sent a dele- 
gation to Detroit to confer with the railroad officials to 
induce the company to postpone the taking up of the 
tracks. A large quantity of cedar, wood and timber 
ean be reached by the road and it is thought the railroad 
will allow the tracks to remain. 

The Lobdell & Churchill mill and the Gardner, Peter- 
man & Co.’s mill, at Onaway, are sawing 800,000 feet 
of logs a week, equivalent to standing timber on sixty- 
five acres of land in that locality. 

The schooner Jackson brought 500,000 feet of lumber 
from Georgian bay for the Mershon-Eddy-Parker Com- 
pany. The steamer Langell Boys arrived from Blind 
River with 260,564 feet of lumber for the same company 
and 131,870 feet for the Bay City Box & Lumber Com- 
pany. The schooner C. J. Fillmore arrived from Blind 
River with 423,700 feet of lumber and 230,000 pieces of 
lath for Foss & Co. The steamer Donaldson arrived from 
Cutler with 343,057 feet of lumber and 222,200 pieces of 
lath for Bradley, Miller & Co. The schooner A. W. 
Wright arrived from Blind River with 264,471 feet of 
lumber for Handy Bros.; 45,304 feet of lumber and 
1,336,150 pieces of lath for Bradley, Miller & Co. The 
schooner Dayton arrived from Blind River with 553,876 
feet of lumber and 114,700 pieces of lath for Bradley, 
Miller & Co. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Lumber Business Very Slack—Building Contracts 
Small—Motor Car Manufacturers Cease Buying— 
Visitors Interrupt Trade. 


Detroit, Micu., July 19.—The Michigan retail lum- 
her dealers chose the right time for their annual con- 
vention as far as the Detroit members are concerned. 
‘hose who do not attend the meetings or take in the 
various entertainment features on the program can not 
harge their absence to pressing business engagements, 
‘xcept possibly in a few isolated cases, for in a business 
vay very little is being done this week. ‘‘It hasn’t been 
10 dull since 1907,’’ said one prominent wholesaler, and 
ke same complaint was heard in other quarters. The 
falling off in trade is accounted for partly by the fact 
that the orders for many of the big building jobs started 
n the spring, when boom conditions prevailed, have been 
filled, and the new jobs that are being undertaken now 
‘ire nearly all small ones. 

It is learned on excellent authority that even the 
iutomobile companies, which up to now have been run- 
ning full capacity, are beginning to ease up. At least 
one outside motor car company, in one of the smaller 
cities of the state, has notified the local lumber dealers 
from whom it buys material for bodies that it will not 
aecept any more lumber for the present, notwithstand- 
ing existing contracts. 

The visit of the Elks last week proved a detriment 
rather than a help to local business, outside of. the 
saloons, hotels and restaurants, and considerable sore- 
ness was engendered. Even so, the bank clearings for 
the week showed an increase of nearly $1,500,000 over 
the corresponding week last year. 

W. E. Currie, who conducts a cedar yard at the foot 
of Mt. Elliott avenue, was robbed of $245 while his men 


were being paid off Saturday. The money was part of 
the weekly pay roll of $3,000 and the perpetrator of the 
job evidently had planned to appropriate the whole 
amount. The police have failed to apprehend the thief 
as yet. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


Menominee River Drive Still Hung Up—Delay in 
Receiving Logs Inconveniences Mills—Alarming For- 
est Fire Situation. 


MENOMINEE, Micu., July 19.—The water in the Menom- 
inee river is so low that the main drive has been hung up 
for some time and it is impossible to forecast when it 
will be released. It will take a great deal of rain to 
restore the river to its normal condition. The delay in 
receiving logs is a serious inconvenience to all of the 
twin city mills. The bursting of a steam pipe at the 
Sawyer-Goodman mill this week and the temporary shut- 
ting down of the mill for half a day for repairs set on 
foot alarming rumors to the effect that the mill was shut 
down on account of a shortage of logs. This proved to 
be untrue. The Spies saw mill in Menominee has shut 
down, however, owing to the shortage of logs. The rail 
facilities utilized by most of the saw mills and box fac- 
tories will enable them to continue operations in spite 
of the hanging up of the drive. The paper mills are well 
stocked ahead and have good facilities for receiving logs 
by rail. 

The forest fire situation is alarming. Slight rains a 
week ago caused the fires to abate somewhat, but the 
woods and grass are now drier than ever. Fires in the 
vicinity of Niagara are reported dangerous. The big 
paper mill at that point is shut down owing to low water. 
The Peshtigo Lumber Company sustained a fire loss of 
about $2,000 by the destruction of logs and bark on the 
Noequebay branch. : 

A. T. Reckhow and H. Horienstein, representing A. G. 
Horienstein, lumber merchant of Buffalo, were in the 
twin cities two days this week looking over lumber 
stocks. They made several important purchases. 

F. M. Bartelme and T. T. Bartelme, hardwood lumber 
merchants of Chicago, arrived in this city this week in 
their automobiles. They visited various lumber plants 
along the way and were entertained by twin city lum- 
bermen. 

Mrs. J. W. Wells, of Menominee, is reported seriously 
ill. The members of the family have been summoned to 
her bedside. 

W. E. Lewis, of Marquette, has returned from a trip 
to Florida, where he has been estimating timber for sev- 
eral months. He says that a large part of Florida is well 
timbered with yellow pine and cypress and other trees 
and that mills in the western part of the state are paying 
70 percent dividends. 

The steamer I. Watson Stephenson loaded pine at the 
N. Ludington dock for Erie, Pa. The steamer Pahlo and 
barge Delta took cargoes of hemlock from the N. Lud- 
ington dock for Chicago. The steamer Fearless is loading 
thick maple at the Sawyer-Goodman dock for Racine. 
The steamer S. K. Martin is loading a cargo of hemlock 
at Cedar River for Buffalo. The steamer Susie Chipman 
loaded tamarack for Chicago. The steamer Elita Sawyer 
is due with a cargo of lath. After discharging it will 
take on maple for Chicago. The barge Corry will arrive 
next week to load basswood for Detroit. 

The J. S. Morrison Estate is carrying on timber opera- 
tions on a large scale in Keweenaw county. A camp has 
been started on the Silver river and seventy men are 
employed. Two tugs are engaged in rafting the timber 
and will tow it through Portage Lake to the Torch lake 
mills. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


Consolidation of Two Important Banks—Prominent 
Lumbermen Interested in the New Bank—Census 
Returns Indicate Healthy Increase. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., July 19.—The National City and 
the Grand Rapids National banks will consolidate, under 
the name of the Grand Rapids-National City bank, of 
Michigan, with capital of $1,000,000 and paid-in surplus 
of $200,000. The board of directors of the new institu- 
tion includes some of the most prominent lumbermen and 
manufacturers of this city, and is composed as follows: 
James R. Wylie, L. J. Rindge, T. Stewart White, Con- 
stantine Morton, Francis Letellier, Philo C. Fuller, Wal- 
ter C. Winchester, David M. Amberg, Gaius W. Perkins, 
S. A. Mormon, Joseph J. Tucker, James D. Lacey, Charles 
Trankla, R. W. Irwin, Dudley E. Waters, Dr. C. 8S. Hazel- 
tine, John E. Peck, C. H. Bender, 8. 8. Corl, Claude Ham- 
ilton, W. G. Herpolsheimer, George H. Long, John Mowat, 
J. Boyd Pantlind, Charles R. Sligh, William Widdicomb 
and W. 8. Winegar. 

W. L. Fassett, of the Skillman Lumber Company, has 
returned from a northern trip in which he inspected and 
bought stock at the mills. s 

Dealers in lumber and veneers are beginning to do 
business with the furniture manufacturers now that the 
sales are about over. Veneer men have sold a lot of 
stuff to the outside concerns at the furniture exhibit. 
The attendance of buyers up to this morning had reached 
1,055, or twenty-four in excess of the number for the 
entire season a year ago. This week will about close up 
the July sales. 

The Board of Trade has received an inquiry regarding 
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E are prepared to make loans in 
amounts of $200,000 and upwards 
secured by first mortgage on high grade 
accessible standing timber owned by 
established, going lumber companies. 
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‘TIMBER BONDS 


WE invite correspondence with owners € 
of standing timber, who are desirous of 
placing a bond issue, as well as with in- 
vestors contemplating placing their funds in 


timber issues. 


ber bonds. Our circular will be 
upon request. 
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TIMBER LANDS 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts From $200,000 Up 
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We have been in the lumber business for over 
thirty years. 

We now control and operate a number of mills. 

We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
me SCHICAGO 













































[TIMBER BONDS 


Owners of high-grade standing tim- ~ 
ber desirous of borrowing money 
on same secured by a First Mort- 
gage are invited to communicate 
with us. We are prepared to fi- 
nance companies which are anxious 
to obtain additional capital with 
which to operate tracts of timber. 











A. B. Leach & Co. 


140 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 
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William R. Compton Co. 


Merchants-Laclede Bldg. , 
ST. LOUIS. 


205 LaSalle Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Dealers in Well Secured 
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Having exceptional facilities for distribution 
of such securities, we invite correspondence relat- 
ing to proposed financing of loans of large size. 






















BUY TREES AND GET RICH 


W. |. EWART 
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826-7 Henry Building. SEATTLE, WASH. 


























the advantages of this city as a distributing station from 
the Main Bros. Box & Lumber Company, of Karnak, Ohio. 
The census returns give Grand Rapids a population of 
112,571, a gain of 25,006 in the last ten years. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., July 18.—The Business Men’s 
Association, of Munising, is endeavoring to interest Chi- 
cago capitalists in the establishment of a furniture fac- 
tory at Munising. 

Noyes & Price, of Florence, Wis., have completed the 
Pine River drive. In spite of low water and other trou- 
bles they cleared about $500. 

The steamer J. S. Crouse has taken a cargo of hard- 
wood lumber from the north to the Dillingham Manu- 
facturing Company, of Sheboygan, Wis. The schooner 
Rosa Belle took a cargo of hardwood lumber from Char- 
levoix to the Northern Furniture Company, of Sheboygan. 
The schooners William Aldrich, George W. Westcott and 
Grace M. Filer have taken cargoes of slabs to Milwaukee. 
The Lucia A. Simpson took down poles and the C. H. 
Hackley cedar posts. The steamer Marshal F. Butters 
has taken down a cargo of lumber to Chicago. 


MINNESOTA. 


THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 














Log Drive In—Its Arrival Fraught with Difficulties— 
Dubious Crop Situation, Especially in North Dakota 
—Good Building Prospects. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 20.—Local saw mills are 
running again and will continue to operate for three 
weeks or so without interruption, although the stage of 
water has not improved. The government engineers have 
opened two of the reservoirs at the headwaters of the 
river but have closed one in between, which prevents any 
benefit accruing to the local mills. The herculean efforts 
of the crews finally brought in a drive. Most of the 
crew has been sent back to Brainerd to start another 
drive. The river is so low that it is slow work turning 
logs. Unless the river rises it will be a long time before 
another drive is brought in. 

The crop situation is still dubious. Better reports are 
coming from some sections. In most of Minnesota there 
will be an average crop and the same is true of Iowa and 
South Dakota. In the lowlands, which have been drowned 
out in several previous years, the crop will be good. With 
some rain in the next two or three weeks corn will make a 
fine crop. North Dakota undoubtedly is hard hit and may 
not harvest more than one-fourth of a normal wheat crop. 
Trade in that territory is dead, but elsewhere it should 
pick up soon. There is a very fair amount of local busi- 
ness and prospects for considerable building this fall 
indicate that it will keep up. 

The Park Rapids Lumber Company is rebuilding its 
planing mill and drying sheds at Park Rapids, destroyed 
by fire July 11. The plant will be in operation next 
month. The company has not suspended business, as it 
was able to get its planing done at another mill. 

George L. Curkendall, of Spokane, Wash., with 
Schwager & Nettleton, Incorporated, of Seattle, has been 
in Minneapolis looking conditions over with R. S. North- 
way, local representative for the company. 

David Hamilton, of Hamilton & Strong, local whole- 
salers, has returned from a trip to the Coast and Inland 
Empire points, during which he looked at stocks and 
inquired into conditions. 

W. Fobes, of Silver Lake, Wash., manager for the 
Silver Lake Manufacturing Company, was in Minne- 
apolis last week with John C. Collins, western manager 
for the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company... They were on 
their way to St. Louis, Mo. 

M. L. Todd, of the Crescent Lumber Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., stopped off a few days ago on his way to the 
Pacific coast. 

Henry Webster, of Webster & Whipple, returned this 
week from a month’s vacation trip, which he utilized to 
make a visit to his old home in Maine. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 


Weather Conditions Favorable to Logging Operations, 
Which Will Be Resumed at Once—Logs to Be 
Brought to Mills by Rail. 


CLoguEeT, MiInNN., July 19.—The timely rains of last 
week have so far improved conditions in the woods 
that preparations are being made in the logging camps 
to resume vperations, which were discontinued on ac- 
count of the danger from fire. The Johnson-Wentworth 
Company and the Cloquet Lumber Company will resume 
work at once at two camps each. Work at the Northern 
Lumber Company’s camp in the state forest reserve 
already is under way, the sawyers having been put to 
work yesterday. The logs from these camps will be 
brought to the mills by rail. It is expected that the 
camps mentioned, together with one now operating near 
Alden lake on the Brooks-Seanlon line, will yield suffi- 
cient logs to supply part of the sawmill capacity of the 
various concerns. Sawing will be resumed in the near 
future. The Johnson-Wentworth Company will start its 
mill next Monday and the upper mill of the Northern 
Lumber Company and the water power mill of the Clo- 
quet Lumber Company probably will start at the same 
time. 

Special attention wili be given by the mills to re- 
plenishing broken stocks of dimension, several items of 
which have been depleted, interfering to some extent 
with the handling of mixed car orders. 

Crop reports from territory covered by Cloquet sales- 





men continue to improve and it is predicted that the fall 
trade from country dealers will not be below normal. 
The market has been somewhat sluggish during the last 
week or ten days, but such a condition being expected 
at this time of year, it has had little effect on the even 
trend of prices. 

J. L. Tarbox, of the C. L. Colman Lumber Company, 
La Crosse, Wis., spent two days in Cloquet last week 
looking over stock and making purchases for his concern. 

J. H. Brewster, of the Sun Lumber Company, Weston, 
W. Va., spent Saturday of last week in Cloquet. 

8S. B. Mahlum, of the Mahlum Lumber Company, 
Brainerd, called on local lumbermen last Friday and 
made several purchases for his concern. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS. 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 














Demand Brisk and Prices Fairly Well Maintained— 
Lath Scarce and High—Building Heavy—Statistics 
of Lumber Production. 

OrTawa, ONT., July 16.—An extensive survey is being 
made of the eastern boundary of the large timber reserve 
in British Columbia. It is expected that the work will 
not be completed until 1912. 

The long continued drouth has made it very difficult, 
and in some cases impossible, for the lumbermen to run 
their logs in northern streams. This will have a serious 
effect upon the timber supply at this time, and already 
prices tend toward an advance. 

New territory, agricultural and mineral, is being 
opened in British Columbia. Large sections of the prov- 
ince are being brought in direct touch with transconti- 
nental railways and ocean and river transportation. 

Lumber prices are fairly well maintained and demand 
is brisk. Pine dressing is offered at $32 to $35 a thou- 
sand feet; common stock boards, $28 to $33, and cull 
stocks at $20, cull siding at $17.50. Hemlock is in de- 
mand at about $17.50. Spruce flooring can be bought 
for $22. British Columbia shingles are going at about 
$3.10. Lath are scarce and high. About $14.60 is asked 
for the white pine variety. There is no sign of slack- 
ening in building operations in this city. 

The total production of Canadian lumber last year 
was, according to the figures given out by the forestry 
department, as follows: 


Value. 
$64,338,036 


Lumber (M. feet, b. m.)........ 3,348,176 

EEE rates ek i atatee Reb aaa o 1,499,396 3,101,996 

GEES See eee 671.562 1,487,125 

TMM « 3-64 Ui e\asatanseoo8- bie din lee a 13,978,416 5,281,685 

rere ee err et ee 185,807 284,549 

PUIPWOOR (COOPER) . 2. ccccvccceces 482,777 2,931,653 
NR ee eee EE Re 


During this period the total export of pulpwood was 
794,896 cords, valued at $4,356,391. This was all ex- 
ported to the United States. The total amount of manu- 
factured pulp exported was 49,890,940 pounds, valued at 
$4,306,929. It was exported to the following countries: 
United Kingdom, 1,084,729 ewt.; United States, 3,064,879 
ewt.; Argentina, 3,928 ewt.; Belgium, 33,880 ewt.; China, 
3,350 ewt.; Cuba, 2,680 ewt.; France, 83,590 ewt.; Japan, 
12,604 ewt.; Mexico, 16,366 ecwt., and other countries, 
932 ewt. 

Cross ties are becoming a big item in Canadian timber 
production. The steam railways bought 13,738,157 ties 
at a cost of $5,189,674, and the electric roads 240,259 
ties, at a cost of $92,011. The average price per tie was 
38 cents, ranging from 37 cents for cedar to 52 cents for 
mixed. The Canadian electric railways are becoming 
large buyers of ties. 





FROM A BUSY CANADIAN MILL POINT. 


Decline in Volume of Pine Shipments to the United 
States—Quietude in Shingles—Ottawa River at Un- 
usually Low Stage. 

HULL., QuE., July 18.—A marked falling off is noted 
in pine shipments to the United States. The slackness 
is attributed to more than a midsummer cessation in buy- 
ing. The best pine sidings, the better grades of box 
lumber and birch are the only active lines in Hull. Manu- 
facturers are not likely to suffer immediately from the 
lull in trade, as they have disposed of nearly everything 
to the wholesalers. The first sign of sluggishness came 
with a falling off in orders that formerly came from 
brisk building centers across the border. The local lum- 
ber, sash and door factories are buying more heavily in 
spruce than formerly, leaving still more of the middle 
grades of pine for foreign markets. Following are quo- 
tations for inch pine, f. o. b., Hull: Good strips, $40; 
good sidings, 7-inch and up, $50; good shorts, 7-inch and 
up, $38; shipping cull sidings, 7-inch and up, $22; ship- 
ping cull strips, $18; box boards, 7-inch and up, 12 to 
16 feet long, $16. 

Shingles are quieter than last year and the production 
promises to be larger. Pine shingles XX XX, 18-inch, sell 
at $3.50, and white cedar of the same class at $4. 

The constant shrinkage of the Ottawa river is begin- 
ning to threaten the movement of lumber by barge to 
American points. In the last month the water level has 
dropped 5% feet. The level at the juncture of the 
Rideau canal and Ottawa river where the Dominion gov- 
ernment takes daily measurements is 9 feet 6 inches, or 
half a foot lower than the previous record for low water 
in 1905. The government is blasting a rock at the 
lighthouse, seven miles below Ottawa, where the danger 
to craft is greatest. Fortunately for J. R. Booth and 
the E. B. Eddy Company, who depend on the flow of the 
Ottawa river for motive power for their lumber and pulp 
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mills, they are able to regulate the flow of water by 
the dam erected two years ago. 

The importance of water transportation to lumbermen 
of the Hull district was evident last week when the 
Ottawa Board of Trade passed a resolution protesting 
against the closing of the Ottawa end of the Rideau 
canal to make way ior a more convenient railway entrance 
for the Canadian Pacific railway. It was pointed out 
by Secretary Cecil Bethune, of the Board of Trade, 
that if the canal were closed there would be no more 
lumber trade between the Ottawa and Hull districts and 
Oswego and northern New York points. It is claimed 
the canal keeps the lumber rates down 25 percent. 

Interest by Quebee in water power conservation was 
urged by F. D. Monk, M. P., who came to Ottawa the 
other day to consult Chairman Clifford Sifton, of the 
Canadian conservation commission. It is reported that 
the commission will advise the government not to grant 
any more water power concessions except on condition 
that the federal authorities have power to revoke them at 
any time. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


Drouth Shortens Crops—Retail Yards Prosperous, How- 
ever—Building Operations on Large Scale—Large 
Volume of Coast Shipments. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., July 19.—Drouth again has empha- 
sized the damage done this season to the grain crops by 
lack of moisture. In most of the Canadian prairie coun- 
try, however, the crops are filling out well, and it is 
estimated that the total wheat output will not be very 
much under 100,000,000 bushels. The yield last year 
was about 120,000,000 bushels on an area nearly 1,500,- 
000 acres Jess than this season and, therefore, the out- 
look is a little discouraging. 

In face of the foregoing situation reports from every 
part of the country indicate that there is a great deal 
of building going on. Nearly all the lumber yards 
have all the business they can handle. The price of 
wheat is so high, and likely to continue so for a long 
while, that the dealers feel confident there will be lots 
of money in the country following harvest, and they do 
not hesitate to cater to the demand. Last year’s crop 
left the farmers fairly well off. 

Heavy shipments of lumber are coming into the in- 
terior from the Pacific coast and the mills in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta are doing a big volume of 
business. Prices have shown no material change for 
several weeks, although the market generally is firm. 
The lumber mills have had no difficulty for a long while 
in getting cars for shipping the lumber to the prairies, 
but the situation in that respect may be a little differ- 
ent when the grain begins to move to the head of the 
lakes, which will be within five weeks. 

A comparative table of building operations in twenty- 
five cities of Canada during May shows Winnipeg lead- 
ing all the other cities of the Dominion by $200,000 in 
the value of the buildings. Toronto is second and Mon- 
treal third. 

The Vigars-Shear Lumber Company, of Port Arthur, 
lost about 4,000,000 feet of lumber during the recent 
bush fires. 

The Rat Portage Lumber Company, one of the largest 
lumber concerns in Canada, has decided to add two 
stories to its sash and door plant in Norwood. Other 
improvements will be made to the plant, the capacity 
of which is 3,000 windows and 1,000 doors a day. 

The Bowman-Sine Lumber Company is establishing 
agencies at Suffield, Tilley and other new towns on the 
line between Medicine Hat and Bassano. 





NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 











THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


East Branch Drive in Boom—Plenty of Logs on Hand 
—Low Price of Spruce Retards Mill Operations— 
Spruce Randoms Decline. 


Banoor Mr., July 21.—With the log supply liberally: 
replenished by the arrival in boom of the east branch 
drive, lumber manufacturers of Bangor are in a position 
o turn out spruce in large quantities, but such is the 
situation in the trade that there is little encouragement 
o keep the mills going. 

The market for spruce, which is the principal product 

‘f the Penobscot mills, was steady at fairly good prices 
vhen the river opened and sawing began last spring, and 
4 moderate volume of business was done in May and 
June, although the largest mill, that of the Eastern 
Manufacturing Company, at South Brewer, has been shut 
‘own on account of lack of logs. Within the last few 
weeks, however, there has been a decided slump in the 
‘spruce market, one manufacturer estimating the decline 
at rg $2 to $3 a thousand on the various sizes and 
grades, 
__ Various reasons are given for the slump, but as the 
‘New York: market governs the price, conditions in the 
metropolis are regarded as the controlling cause. <A 
New York broker who was in Bangor recently says that 
the slackening in the demand for spruce can be traced 
directly to a peculiar set of conditions in the building 
trades in New York city. 

He says that in the metropolis, chiefly in the outlying 
areas of Brooklyn and Queens, many houses that were 
built last year remain unsold, and that the lumber of 
which they were constructed has not been paid for. This 
year the real estate promoters were anxious to build more 
houses, but the lumber dealers declined to furnish the 
materials on long credits, hence a sudden closing up of 


one of the chief outlets for eastern spruce. Southern 
pine and West Virginia spruce are now underselling 
eastern lumber in New York and concrete and other 
materials are displacing lumber of all kinds. When the 
surplus of new houses in the suburbs of New York has 
been taken up and the long standing credits for lumber 
adjusted then building will have another boom and 
eastern spruce again be in good demand. 

Under these adverse conditions spruce randoms have 
gone down to about $18 a thousand and but little inquiry 
is noted at that low figure. At the same time spruce 
logs are worth $18 or $20 at the mill, and everything in 
connection with the production of lumber has so advanced 
in cost that there is little or no profit in sawing. It is 
even said that in some instances there is an actual loss 
in turning the iogs into lumber, but the manufacturers 
prefer to keep on, expecting an improvement in Septem- 
ber, following the usual midsummer dullness. If a mill 
is shut down the owners lose in interest on the money 
invested in their logs, which at 6 percent would amount to 
$1.20 a thousand annually, not taking into account a 
deterioration of at least 5 percent in the logs themselves. 

The pulp mills have within a few years sent the price 
of logs up 50 percent and as their demands are con- 
stantly increasing there seems no prospect that logs 
ever again will be cheap in Maine. The pulp mills can 
afford to pay more than the lumber mills, and the lumber 
mills must take their chances in a market against com- 
petition of all kinds and constantly changing conditions 
in the building trade. 

The east branch drive contained approximately 50,000,- 
000 feet. Not all of it came from the east branch, however, 
The east branch drive, proper, aggregated from 38,000,- 
000 to 40,000,000 feet. Some of the west branch logs 
which were in Shad pond and a considerable amount of 
timber from the Piscataquis river were brought along, so 
that the total was swelled to nearly 50,000,000. There 
are still about 25,000,000 feet left in the west branch 
drive which it is expected will reach the boom within a 
few weeks. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, Mass., July 18.—Building contracts awarded 
in New England since the first of the year have amounted 
to $85,766,000 as compared with $81,685,000 during the 
corresponding period last year and $48,834,000 for the 
corresponding time in 1908. 

The bark Erne has sailed for Buenos Ayres with a 
cargo of 1,500,000 feet of lumber. This is the largest 
shipment for South America this year. 

Among the lumber companies to file their annual state- 
ments are the Coulter Coal & Lumber Company, Mill- 
bury, H. W. Carter, treasurer; Edward Perkins Lumber 
Company, Newburyport, A. G. Perkins, treasurer; Arm- 
strong Lumber Company, Providence, R. I., James C. 
Armstrong, treasurer; Merchants’ Box & Cooperage Com- 
pany, Gloucester, H. C. Tufts, treasurer, and the Union 
Skewer Company, Holyoke, Charles E. Watson, treasurer. 

The arrivals of lumber by sea at Boston last week were 
2,802,501 feet from the South and 206,830 feet of lum- 
ber, 750,000 cedar shingles and 34,000 feet of piling 
from the Provinces. ; 





LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


TRADE AT TOLEDO. 











Week’s Business Marked by Increased Volume of In- 
quiries—Lumber Trade Indications—Yellow Pine 
Situation Stronger. 


TOLEDO, OHI0, July 19.—The last week has been marked 
by increased inquiries from prospective purchasers, al- 
though the actual business transacted has not been above 
normal for midsummer, if indeed it has approached that 
volume. It is evident that there is an awakening, hew- 
ever, and that livelier trade may be expected within a 
short time. Dealers still hold their purchases down to a 
minimum and are inclined to buy but little for stocking 
purposes. The quietude which followed the buying spurt 
the fore part of the month continues in some sense but 
there is nothing in the situation giving occasion for dis- 
couragement. 

The result of the heavy buying last spring is still 
being felt, stocks generally being well filled and in some 
instances carrying a surplus. So plentiful is lumber in 
most lines and so prompt has been the attention of the 
railways recently that dealers see no occasion to buy in 
expectation of trade. The result of this course has been 
to keep in vogue a hand to mouth policy to the disap- 
pointment of commission men and wholesalers. 

The yellow pine situation is growing more satisfac- 
tory; not that prices are stronger but that trade is 
growing more regularly. For instance, bids were re- 
ceived on a contract last week in which it developed that 
of five bidders four submitted almost the same figures 
for the supplying of yellow pine. The fifth bidder, how- 
ever shaded the market and secured the contract. In a 
number of these instances it has been noted that the 
bulk of the trade is moving on nearly the same plane. 
The only difficulty is that there are a few scattered 
small holders who appear to be overstocked and who, 
consequently, are offering concessions in order to unload. 
In some cases the figures are cut even below what would 
be necessary to move the materials. Transient cars of 
yellow pine have been plentiful, but the market has not 
been in any sense flooded. > 

It is thought that, within a short time when demand 
picks up in response to fall orders, a material improve- 
ment. will be noted. Meantime retail dealers are selling 
to their customers at, the same figures at which they sold 
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Fort Dearborn National Bank 


CLARK AND MONROE STS. 











Capital, - $1,000,000 
Surplus & Profits, $400,000 





WN. A. TILDEN, 
President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, 
Vice-President, 

J. FLETCHER FARRELL 
Vice-President. 

HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. 
CHARLES FERNALD, GEORGE H. WILSON, 
Ass’t Cashier. Ass’t Cashier. 


We solicit accounts of banks, corporations, firms and individuals 
and endeavor to give prompt and efficient service by per- 
a sonal and courteous attention to our customers. 








H. M. Byttessy & COomPANY 


Engineers Managers 


DESIGN CONSTRUCT OPERATE 
Artificial Gas Systems 
Steel Railways 

Water Works 

Electric Light Plants 


Irrigation Systems 


Natural Gas Systems 
Interurban Railways 
Water Power Plants 
Transmission Systems 
Drainage Systems 





EXAMINATION AND REPORTS 





218 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Portland, Ore. Mobile, Ala. 











Collect Your 
Accounts 


Thru the 


Red Book Service 


We've had over 82 years’ experience collecting lumber ac- 
counts and in serving the lumber field with reliable reports 
on the lumber and woodworking trade, Try our 


Law and Collection Department 


every time a customer fails to respond when he should. Our 
service is within the means of every one who allows credit to 
either dealers or lumber manufacturers. 


Write for further particulars 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Established 1876 
77 Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 116 Nassau St., NEW YORK 
6 Please mention the American Lumberman 





























British Columbia Timber Lands 


EXCLUSIVELY 
All properties offered have first been examined by 
my own men. _ Will act as agent for purchasers. 


Correspondence solicited from 
bona fide investors only. 


W. L. KEATE ‘ivsctuou'sitet: Vancouver, B. C. 








Elmer H. Adams Dwight S. Bobb A. G. Adams 
ADAMS, BOBB & ADAMS 
American Trust Building, ) 


COUNSELLORS AND ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
We make a specialty of lumber collections, examination of tit- 
bond issues, Mechantes Lice Law aad Suidiag Contracts, ete, 
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To Solve Your 
Lumber Troubles 


and put you on the road to success 
will probably require more than 
mere talk, The thing the other fel- 
low can’t combat, however, is the 
lumber itself and that is the sort of 
argument we submit for our 


Goldsboro 
IN. C. Pime 


It is perfectly milled, correctly 
graded and possesses natural char- 
acteristics that appeal to the man 
who has to be shown. Better try a - 
car. 


















Telecode used. 
Prices on request. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Camp M. anufacturing Company 
FRANKLIN, VA, 
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earlier in the season and any sacrifices which have been 
made have been limited strictly to the wholesale end of 
the business. The disposition on the part of contractors 
to secure better prices for their work is prevalent and 
is proving a blessing in the retail department. All the 
common sizes and lengths of hemlock are holding firm, 
the only reports heard of any concession in hemlock being 
exceptional cases of special sizes where owners are over- 
stocked and are anxious to convert their holdings into 
cash, 

Hemlock people are paying but little attention to the 
market and evidently have made up their minds to con- 
duct their business according to their own notions re- 
gardless of what owners of competing materials may do. 
The light production and the consequent scarcity of hem- 
lock lumber have enabled them successfully to maintain 
this policy and consumers are paying gracefully the price 
without question. Dry hemlock is scarce in the local 
market and generally. As a result assortments are not 
of the best and the supply is running low. It is hardly 
expected that there will be any decline in prices under 
these conditions for some time. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


Railroad Demand Slackens—City Yard Trade Fair— 
Lake Receipts of Good Volume—White Pine in 
Demand for Boxes. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 18.—A fair volume of business 
is reported—more in stocks for city and suburban yards 
than for factory, railroad or country yard consumption. 

Trade with the railroads has dropped off considerably. 
Furniture factories are reported as doing but little busi- 
ness, 

A fair volume of stock is being brought down to this 
port by lake, but each year this is growing less and more 
stock in comparison is being received by rail. Most of 
the docks are fairly clean at this time, but much stock 
is reported on its way. Many of the boxmakers are 
bringing in more white pine than for some time. 

The Martin-Barriss Company is installing a saw mill 
to take the place of that recently destroyed by fire. The 
company has been handicapped on account of the fire; it 
reports a fair trade in hardwoods. Cabinet woods have 
been moving well. 

Hine & Cook have added a parcel of ground, 80x300 
feet. Heretofore they have handled nothing but hard- 
woods, but a stock of bill stuff and other lines are being 
put in. Hereafter they will handle a general stock. 

Box trade is reported good. Practically all the box 
factories in this city are running full time, with con- 
siderable orders ahead. Much stock is being brought in 
by boat. The boxmakers expect to go into winter with 
considerable lumber on hand. 

J. V. O’Brien, who for some time has acted as man- 
ager for the Northern Ohio Lumber Company, has ac- 
cepted a position with the Southern Lumber Company. 

The offices of the Southern Lumber Company will be 
removed to those now occupied by the Northern Ohio 
Lumber Company in the Lumbermen’s clubhouse. 

The Ohio Sash & Door Company has added a 3-ton auto 
truck to its equipment to facilitate its deliveries. It is 
so well pleased with this machine that it contemplates 
buying another. 

Edward Hines, of Chicago, called on local dealers last 
week. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Gradual Improvement Noted in Lumber Conditions— 
Building Operations of Seasonable Scope—Stores 
Largest Item in List. 


Burra.o, N. Y., July 20.—Conditions are improving 
slowly. Lumbermen who have been to the Pacifie coast 
lately say that there is a big demand there for lumber 
with which to build towns. Mills in that territory are 
sold close to the saw. 

Local building operations are quiet, the list for the 
week including sixty-nine permits, of which twenty are 
for frame dwellings. The entire cost is estimated at 
$159,270. 

The largest item in the list is for stores to be erected 
on Broadway by J. D. & D. H. Colpon, to cost $50,000. 
The Kimo Supply Company will build a $10,000 factory 
on upper Main street and the Buffalo Dry Dock Company 
has perfected plans for a $6,000 engine house. Enter- 
prises that have not reached the city books include a 
large 5-story addition to the factory of Fred N. Burt 
on Niagara street. Mr. Burt is the most extensive paper 
box manufacturer in his line in the country and has 
several big factories in this city. After getting permits 
for carshop additions, sheep sheds at the stock yards, 
a conversion of unused grain elevators into flour ware- 
houses, the New York Central will build extensive freight 
yard accommodations at the eastern border of the city. 
It is now said that the proposed city freight depot and 
passenger station will be put through on modified scales. 
The whole will cost many million dollars. 

H. Shumway Lee, of Mixer & Co., is in Europe. He 
will attend the passion play at Oberammergau. The firm 
has added A. L. Dickinson to its New York state force 
of salesmen. Formerly he was manager for the Marshall 
Furniture Company, of Binghamton, which has gone out 
of business. 

A moderate amount of lumber was received by lake 
for the week, aggregating 2,651,000 feet, with 33,082,000 
shingles. , 

Effort to restore the local branch of Hoo-Hoo to its 
former vigor has gone as far as the selection of a com- 
mittee by Vicegerent Briggs. It will meet Wednesday 
at his office in Ellicott square to arrange for a personal 
eanvass of the members. A. W. Kreinheder is chairman 








of the committee. 








THE “EMPIRE STATE. 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 











No Marked Improvement Expected Until Early Fall— 
Exports and Imports for May—Lumber Underwriters 
Hold Meeting. 

New York, N. Y., July 20.—Trade is on about the 
same basis as it was last week and orders have covered 
supplies necessary for immediate wants or for stocks to 
keep assortments in good shape. Wholesalers state 
that the demand is on a hand-to-mouth scale. They 
expect no marked improvement until early fall. At that 
time stocks shall have been depleted and, if business 
takes the trend expected, the buying that will result 
will make up for any decline that may result during the 
next month. Prices, on the whole, have remained firm 
and while some fluctuations have occurred they have not 
been exceptionally large. 

Twenty permits were issued in Manhattan last week 
for work to cost $1,173,900; twenty-seven in the Bronx, 
$676,200; ninety-three in Brooklyn, $522,200; seventy- 
five in Qneens, $224,200. Alterations aggregated $411,- 
400. From January 1 to date projected buildings to- 
taled 7,540, valued at $118,935,600. 

In New Jersey twenty-two plans were approved for 
tenement houses, to cost $265,700. In Newark, N. J., 
new structures numbered ninety-five, totaling $233,196. 
One of the structures will cost $50,000 and a feature of 
its construction will be interior work in wood panels. 

The dock department is carrying out many improve- 
ments. The total amount appropriated for this work is 
$1,188,500. This will bring forth business for yellow 
pine and spruce piling. 

Exports in United States for May were: Timber, 
$1,765,199; lumber, 158,285,000 feet; shooks, $325,212; 
staves, number, 4,995,369; manufactures of wood, 
$2,897,283; doors, sash and blinds, $67,919; furniture, 
$572,984. Imports aggregated $4,449,524 as compared 
with $3,268,868 for the same month last year. 

For the week ended July 9 the total value of wood 
imported into New York city was $244,196. Last week 
2,762 mahogany and cedar logs were imported. Seven 
tons of lignum-vitae also were received and 1,422 pieces 
cedar and mahogany. Over 5,000,000 feet of cypress 
and yellow pine arrived last week from the South; also 
twenty-five cars umber, 1,000,000 feet of ties and 10,000 
pieces of ties. 

The Lumber Underwriters, of 66. Broadway, held a 
meeting last week. Those present were: F. W. Cole, 
New York city; George F. Craig, of George Craig & 
Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.; Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; W. C. Laidlaw, of the R. Laidlaw 
Lumber Company, Toronto, Ont.; R. C. Lippincott, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Frank C. Rice, of the Rice & Lockwood 
Lumber Company, Springfield, Mass.; H. F. Taylor, of 
Taylor & Crate, Buffalo; and E. F. Perry, manager and 
attorney, New York city. This organization makes a 
specialty of lumber risks. The members of the organ- 
ization comprise those already mentioned and F. R. Bab- 
eock, of E. V. Baheock & Co., Pittsburg, Pa.; C. H. 
Carleton, of the Mills-Carleton Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; R. W. Higbie, of the R. W. Higbie Company, New 
York city; W. A. Holt, of the Holt Lumber Company, 
Oconto, Wis.; H. 8. Lee, of Mixer & Co., Incorporated, 
of Buffalo; and C. H. Prescott, jr., of the Saginaw Bay 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A moderate demand prevails for timber carriers. The 
bulk of the demand comes for vessels for Europe, River 
Plate and the Gulf. Rates are steady with tonnage 
sparingly offered for either early or forward delivery. 

Recent visitors included W. F. Harrison, of the 
Greenleaf-Johnson Lumber Company, Baltimore, Md., 
and Norfolk, Va.; W. W. Reilley, of W. W. Reilley & 
Bro., Buffalo, N. Y.; E. J. Marsh, of the Marsh Cy- 
press Company, Waycross, Ga.; William B. Lukens, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Hoban-Hunter-Feitner Company, a wholesale con- 
cern, cf 1105 Metropolitan avenue, Brooklyn, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $30,000 to $100,000. The 
company is carrying at its yard at this point over 3,000,- 
000 feet of all sizes of cypress and has other consign- 
ments on the way. M. J. E. Hoban, the secretary, states 
that business is satisfactory. While prices are well 
maintained there are a few fluctuations. Demand com- 
pared with a year ago at this time is slow. Mr. Hoban 
says the cypress market has remained on a steady basis 
continually and that its stability is encouraging. He 
notes that values do not fluctuate as much as in other 
stocks. The company formerly occupied offices at 1 
Madison avenue, but owing to increasing business, which 
necessitated prompt shipments, it secured property for 
a yard in Brooklyn in February. 

Many lumbermen are taking vacations. E. F. Perry, 
secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, is on an automobile trip through the White 
mountains; Roland McClave, of E. W. McClave & Son, 
Mrs. McClave and son are at Deal Beach, N. J.; Henry 
W. Kalt, of the Kalt Lumber Company, is at Narragan- 
sett Pier, R. I., with his family; W. R. Creed, of W. R. 
Creed & Co., is spending week ends at his summer camp 
at Lake Oscawana;-.E. D. MacMurray, of Lawson & 
MacMurray, Hoboken, N: J., has taken his family to 
Lanesboro;. Mass., and C. E. Kennedy, the winner of 
one of the trips for one of the most popular Knights of 
Columbus, is on a.trip. to Europe., W. E. VanWert, of 
the Emporium Lumber Company, will go to Northfield, 
Mass., in August with his family; B. P. Salmon, local 
manager for the Iroquois Door Company, spent a few 
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days on a fishing trip at Guffin’s Bay, in Canada; Her- 
bert E. Sumner, of Hamilton H. Salmon & Co., is spend- 
ing week ends at Asbury Park. 





FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


Business for July Better Than Usual—Planing Mills 
Running Full Blast—Lumber Yard Transfer—En- 
couraging Fall Prospects. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., July 19.—Dealers who are 
so fortunate as to have a good assortment of stock report 
a better business for July than usual, and the tone of 
the market tends to better conditions in the fall. The 
lower grades and dressing and better have been charac- 
terized by a better demand during the last week. Planing 
mills are running full blast, adding emphasis to reports 
of a better trade. 

The R. T. Jones Lumber Company has taken over the 
yard of the Twin City Lumber Company, on the north 
side, providing a marked addition to the company’s 
already extensive plant on Tonawanda island. The ac- 
quisition has excellent dockage facilities, which the com- 
pany finds essential to the handling of its increasing lake 
receipts. Mr. Jones has returned from a trip to the 
West, the purpose of which was to look after a block of 
12,000,000 feet of white pine that will be brought down 
by vessel before the close of the season. 

After October 1 A. C. Tuxbury, of the Northern Lum- 
ber Company, and family will discontinue their residence 
in North Tonawanda. Mr. Tuxbury has bought a costly 
residence at Montclair, N. J. Charles Hill, who has 
charge of the company’s New York office, is a resident 
of Montelair. 

A. J. MeKenney, of the Twin City Lumber Company, 
is on a trip in the West in search of desirable hemlock, 
white pine and other items for shipment to the yard on 
Tonawanda island by vessel. The company has two boats 
on the way down the lakes with mixed cargoes. 

B. F. Jackson, of the Haines Lumber Company, re- 
turned Saturday from a two weeks’ business trip in the 
East. He reports having encountered conditions very 
favorable to the trade, especially in regard to the outlook 
for the consumption of stock this fall. 





THE KEYSTONE STATE. 











QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


Seasonable Activity Reported—Local Lumbermen in 
Attendance at Williamsport Convention—Wharf 
Loaded with Lumber Slides Into River. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 16.—The lumber business at 
this point continues to show a seasonable and midsummer 
activity. During the last week permits valued at $789,- 
555 were granted and 671 property transfers recorded. 

Frederick 8. Underhill, of Wistar, Underhill & Co; 
Benjamin C. Currie, of Currie & Campbell; Harry Olsen, 
of the Henry H. Sheip Manufacturing Company; George 
W. Stoker, of George W. Stoker & Son; James P. Strong, 
of the Central Pennsylvania Lumber Company, and Jo- 
seph P. Dunwoody, of Fleck & Dunwoody, and other 
Philadelphia lumbermen attended the semiannual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association, 
at Williamsport. 

Giving no previous indication of its weakness, the lum- 

her wharf of Franklin A. Smith’s Sons, on the west bank 
‘f the Schuylkill river, near South street, glided into the 
iver last Tuesday, carrying with it 150,000 feet of lum- 
ver. The wharf, which is 275 feet long, began moving 
nto the water about midnight and did not stop sliding 
intil noon. Like most wharves along the Schuylkill, this 
ne was built on piles and cross ties. A peculiar feature 
f the settling of the wharf was that instead of sinking 
traight into the river, it tilted to an angle of 45 degrees, 
hen glided into the water, retaining each piece of lumber 
i its original position. The wharf was completely cov- 
red by water and the damage will amount to about 
10,000. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


‘usiness Slow and of the ‘‘Hand Picked’’ Variety— 
Coal Industry Booming—Marked Decline in Steel 
Trade—Notes of the Trade. 


PirrsBuRG, Pa., July 19.—Constant digging for new 
usiness is the rule in the Pittsburg lumber offices. It 
mes hard and, as some of the dealers say, it is mostly 
« the ‘hand picked’’ variety. The bright spot in the 
ittsburg district has to do with the coal mining indus- 
‘y, which is booming. In the steel trade there is a 
arked slowing down in most of the lines. Structural 
‘eel, however, is an exception. 

J. B. Montgomery, secretary of the American Lumber 

Manufacturing Company, is in New England to dig 
p trade. President W. D. Johnston, of this company, 

regards the outlook as disappointing, but looks for im- 
)rovement with the approach of fall. This company does 
ot expect a boom in trade before next year. 4 
Wilmoth, of Wilmoth & Sons, of Boyer, W. Va., was a 
\isitor at this office this week. Mr. Wilmoth is one of 
‘he well known hardwood men of the mountain state. 

_C. L. Babeock, of E. V. Babcock & Co.; was in Phila- 
(elphia this week, looking after business matters. F. R. 
Babeock will visit Davis, W. Va., this week, where the 
company is carrying on extensive improvemetits, among 


whieh is the eonstriction of fifteen miles of logging . 


railroad. Since the firm took over this extensive prop- 
erty upward of $300,000 has been invested in improve 
ments and extensions. Mr. Babcock will visit Tellico 


Plains, Tenn., before returning to his home at Johns- 
town. O. H. Babcock, of this firm, is spending the week 
ends at a summer cottage at Johnstown. E. V. Babcock, 
who is in Maine, has closed his house in the city and his 
family is at their lodge in Astola for the summer. 

The Kendall Lumber Company has booked attractive 
business this last week, including an order for 500,000 
feet of hemlock and hardwoods for government work in 
the rivers about Pittsburg. The company reports busi- 
ness active in the coke and coal industry and much better 
all around. The Baltimore & Ohio has been a larger 
purchaser of ties and construction material this month 
than for some time. Construction work on the new West- 
ern Maryland railroad between Pittsburg and Cumber- 
land, Md., is now going on at Ohio Pyle, near the mills 
of the Kendall company, and has given these mills plenty 
of business for the present. 

Bemis & Vosburgh report trade quiet. H. C. Bemis, 
of this company, was a visitor at the Pittsburg offices 
this week. W. W. Vosburgh returned from a week in 
the South. 

A. G. Breitwieser, of the Breitwieser-Wilson Lumber 
Company, went to Detroit, Mich., to attend the joint 
convention of the retail lumber dealers’ associations of 
Michigan, Indiana and Pennsylvania. The Pittsburg 
delegation to the convention left on a special car. The 
company reports trade quiet, but with a fair amount of 
inquiry. ; 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 
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Shook Factory that Will Have Many Novel Features 
—Box Makers Free in Their Demands—To Operate 
Coal Mines. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., July 20.—The Surry Lumber Com- 
pany, with offices in the Union Trust building, is erecting 
a large shook factory and building a wharf at Norfolk, 
Va. It is thought that the plant will be in operation 
early in the fall. The entire factory will be operated 
by electricity to be generated at the company’s own 
plant. The capacity of the boilers will be twice that 
needed, the intention being to operate a planing mill. 
In various respects the methods to be employed at the 
factory will be a radical departure from those that 
obtain at other plants. Instead of resawing the boards 
first and then dressing them, the dressing will be (one 
first. The machines to be installed groove and dovetail 
the boards and glue the shooks in one operation. 

John L. Aleock, of John L. Aleock & Co., who was 
one of the Baltimoreans to attend the directors’ meeting 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association’ at Cin- 
cinnati, July 13, and who also was present at the session 
of the Wagon Oak Plank Exporters’ Association the fol- 
lowing day, has returned. He expresses himself as great- 
ly pleased with the trip as well as with the reception 
of the visitors by the Cincinnati lumbermen. The mem- 
bers of the committee happened to strike hot weather, 
which interfered with their comfort, but with regard 
to the progress made in disposing of business no fault 
could be found. Mr. Alcock commented on the cireum- 
stance that a number of the members of the Wagon Oak 
Plank Exporters’ Association had sent proxies and 
pointed out that it would have been far more satisfactory 
for the members to have attended. In the opinion of 
exporters of wagon oak planks it will be necessary to 
take determined action if an effective remedy for the 
abuses in the trade complained of is to be found. As 
long as shippers of oak planks continue to forward 
stocks in large quantities and place themselves at the 
merey of the foreign inspection, just so long will busi- 
ness be done on an unsatisfactory and unprofitable, even 
ruinous, basis, it is claimed. 

Among visiting lumbermen last week were Theophilus 
unis, president of the Tunis Lumber Company, of Nor- 
folk, and H. Clay Tunis, his brother, of the Dare Lum- 


‘ ber Company, of Elizabeth City. Both formerly were 


engaged in business in Baltimore. ‘They reported that 
the demand for lumber was fair. The Tunis company, 
as reported at the time, recently was taken out of the 
hands of receivers. 

W. F. Harrison, of Greenleaf Johnson & Son, the Bal- 
timore distributors of the product of the Greenleaf Juhn- 
son Lumber Company, of Norfolk, was in New York 
last week and spent nearly a week in that section. He 
found the trade in fair shape, with boxmakers calling 
for stocks in liberal quantities. Demand from the box- 
makers, he said, was free in New York and elsewhere 
and prices had steadied at a time when the contrary 
might have been supposed. It is much the same with 
respect to certain grades of framing. Stocks 3x4 are said 
to be comparatively scarce, and any inquiry for a large 
shipment will not be filled without delay. 

R. E. Wood, president, and Walter L. Taylor, general 
counsel of the R. E. Wood Lumber Company, of this 
city, are largely interested in the Davvy-Pocahontas Coal 
Company, which has been incorporated at Welch, W. Va., 
with a capital of $500,000. Mr. Taylor is president of 
the new company and Mr. Wood vice president. The 
company has purchased 3,400 acres of coal land in Me- 
Dowell county, W. Va., and will undertake the develop- 
ment-of the tract with an initial production of 1,000 tons 
a day. The company’s offices are in the Continental 
Trust building. ; 

A. D. Harrah and J. Melton, of Charleston, W. Va., 
have bought the timber holdings of the Carr Lumber 
Company, at Springton, W. Va., the property also in- 
cluding a circular saw mill with a daily capacity of 20,- 
000 feet, a logging road and three engines. Mr. Harrah 
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Plain Red and White Oak, 
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TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago 








recently bought 4,500 acres of stumpage on Camp creek. 
A-company will be organized and a band mill erected 
having a capacity of 40,000 feet a day. 

Parker D. Dix, secretary of the Surry Lumber Com- 
pany, has gone to Cape May on a vacation. Meanwhile 
President Francis E. Waters is holding the fort at the 
office. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


The Slack Season and Recreation Make a Dull Market 
—Fall Outlook Considered Promising—Stocks Re- 
main Low—Big Cargo Cleared. 

NorFotkK, VA., July 16—Warm weather has set in 
after several weeks of rain and pine operators are devot- 
ing more time to rest and recreation than to taking 
orders or transacting business. It has been asserted 
by well informed dealers that by fall North Carolina 
pine will be found on an even keel and business in good 
condition. 

One matter that needs serious consideration is prices, 
but the consideration must come from those high up as 
manufacturers and shippers. Until recently the talk 
was that the small millmen operating what is known as 
a ‘‘coffee pot’’ or ground mills were a thorn in the 
flesh, but it transpires, from very good testimony, that 
those very mills are the ones that are naming the highest 
prices for their product, which consists mostly of sizes 
and framing or piece stuff and a certain amount of air 
dried boards. 

The outlying mills in Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina reports varied for the last week or two, some claim- 
ing ample business, others say it is dull and some say 
that it is fair only. Prices continue about as they have 
been for the last thirty or sixty days, but there is a 
decided firmness and more or less independence shown by 
manufacturers, All are a unit in saying the present 
range of prices can not be lowered. 

Stocks on hand at the mills show no gains over reports 
of a week ago. In a number of instances mills and ship- 
ping points show decidedly less number on hand from the 
fact that they were cut short on sawing during June, 
while shipments were large, in many instances, and ex- 
ceeded the mill cut considerably. About the best price 
on 4/4 kiln dried edge box this week was $13 f. o. b. 
car or vessel. Logging operations are somewhat re- 
stricted by low water and intensely hot weather. 

The labor situation is decidedly discouraging, com- 
mon labor being made up mostly of negroes, who are 
not dependable, although good wages are offered. 

Tuesday, July 12, the British steamer West Point, for 
Liverpool, cleared with a cargo of forest products valued 
at $68,178, consisting of 1,095,000 feet of lumber, $60,- 
288; 1,247 bags and 391 bales of billets and shuttle 
blocks, $5,735; 149 crates handles, $745; 15 poplar logs, 
$150; 50 barrels pine tar, $312; 200 barrels rosin, $950. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


Labor Scarce and Logging Operations Retarded by 
Rain—Dressed Stock Moving Slowly—Mills Under- 
going Repairs. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 16.—The last week has been 
a quiet one in the lumber market and while several in- 
quiries have been received the amount of business closed 
has been small. However, millmen are not worrying over 
the situation, as labor has been scarce, and excessive 
rains in southern and western Florida have handicapped 
logging. From now until fall rains will retard logging 
in any but the high lands, hence some of the mills are 
cutting down forces and taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to make necessary repairs and get ready for fall 
business. 

Dressed stocks are moving very slowly, and were it 
not for the continued large amount of building in and 
around Jacksonville, the mills would feel still more the 
inactivity in the North. The Cuban market is still taking 
considerable quantities of the cheaper grades. 

The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association will hold 
its next monthly meeting at the Continental hotel, At- 
lantie Beach, July 25. 

O. N. Richardson, of the Seminole Saw Mill Company, 
of Leonton, passed through yesterday on his way to 
Rome, Ga., where he will look after his pipe foundry. 

Among the visitors this week were W. L. Tedder, 
Live Oak; C. J. MeGehee, Woodstock; William Still- 
well, Savannah, Ga.; W. N. Camp, White Springs; Charles 
Eddy, Quincy; B. W. Lancaster, Rodman; C. J. Luckey, 
Baxter; J. D. Scruggs, Levon; Paul Waymer, Waymer. 
Lumber Company. 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL, 


Heavy Rains Hold Up Building Operations—Taken as 
a Whole, the Summer’s Trade Has Been Unusually 
Satisfactory—Important Measure Passed. 

ATLANTA, GA., July 19.—So far as prices and demand 
are concerned lumber conditions have been stationary 
during the last week. Heavy and continuous rains 
throughout Georgia have held up building operations and 
the normal midsummer quietude is unbroken. The follow- 
ing quotations apply to the retail trade of Atlanta and 
vicinity : 

Flooring is quoted at $27.50 a thousand feet for grade 
‘*A,?? $25 for ‘‘B’’ and $20 for No. 1 common. Ceiling 
is proportionately. the same. This is representative of 
vuilding material in genera!. Retailers experience the 
brunt of the normally dull season, for there has been 
a livelier trade than usual in car material and heavy di- 
mensions. 

Taken as a whole, however, this is one of the most 
satisfactory summers the Georgia lumbermen have known 
for many seasons. It is at least encouraging that prices 
have held their own as firmly as they have and that no 








indication of a general slump has appeared. Because of 


this all classes of dealers look forward hopefully to the 
opening of the autumn season. Though the cotton crop 
in Georgia has been cut down to about half by unfavor- 
able weather, good prices are expected for this staple and 
besides that all the other crops, especially fruit and wheat 
and corn, have prospered extraordinarily well. There is 
thus a good outlook for plenty of money being in cireu- 
lation early in October. 

The Georgia legislature has passed a bill authorizing 
counties to drain their swamp lands. There are 4,210 
square miles or nearly 2,500,000 acres of this land, much 
of which abounds in cypress. Its development for agri- 
cultural purposes will mean a great deal-to lumber in- 
terests. 

A corporation capitalized at $300,000 has been organ- 
ized at Waycross under the name of The Beach Manu- 
facturing Company for the purpose of making shingles, 
building material and lumber supplies in general. The 
company will use much cypress and yellow pine. W. R. 
Beach, of Waycross, is president of the new enterprise. 
With him are associated D. C. Rozier and R. C. Everett, 
of Mill City. The principal mills of the company will 
be situated at Baxley. 


FIRE PROTECTION FOR SAW MILLS. 


A recent report of the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers showed in a most convincing manner the dif- 
ference between losses on property that is properly 
protected against fire and that which is not protected. 
The losses on 506 protected risks averaged only $65 
on each risk, while the losses on 444 unprotected risks 
during the same period averaged $2,800 on each risk. 
While these figures do not pertain strictly to sawmill 
property, it is almost unnecessary to state that no 
industrial property is more in need of adequate fire 
protection than saw mills and planing mills. This has 
been recognized by a great many mill owners and every 
precaution has been taken to protect their mills against 
fire by installing a suitable water works system of their 
own. This usually takes the form of an elevated tank 
and, as the saving in reduced insurance premiums 
makes such an investment a very profitable one, the 
number of mills that is installing such a system is 
rapidly increasing all the time. One manufacturer 
alone, the W. E. Caldwell Company, of Louisville, Ky., 
has built and installed tanks and towers for between 
200 and 300 saw mills and is continually receiving or- 
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CALDWELL SAWMILL WATERWORKS SUPPLY TANK. 
ders from new mills, for new installations from mills 
which have not had their own water supply systems, 
and additional orders from other mills that find it 
necessary to increase this part of their equipment. 

A practical illustration of tank and tower equipment 
is given in the accompanying photograph, which many 
will recognize as the millof the Arkansas Lumber Com- 
pany, of Warren, Ark. This outfit was installed by the 
W. E. Caldwell Company in 1905 for fire protection 
for both the company and the city of Warren. The 
tank and tower have given perfect satisfaction ever 
since they were erected and have been in constant use 
without repairs other than the necessary painting. 
Another lumber company which has had Caldwell 
equipment for eight years has had no expense for re- 
pairs but for the two coats of paint it has required, 
and the Caldwell company, in its book of testimonials, 
gives a great number of other similar statements. 
This company has made a special study of the needs 
of saw and planing mills and during the twenty-five 
years it has been doing business the name ‘‘Cald- 
well’? has come to stand for tank and tower equip- 
ment that is best in design, material and construc- 
tion. 

Caldwell tanks and towers are made in both steel 
and wood. The company has recently built a new 
structural steel plant to add to its manufacturing 
facilities for turning out heavy steel tank work, and 
its engineering department is prepared to erect steel 
tanks in all parts of the country. A great deal of 
eypress is used in the construction of its wood tanks 
and in order that the lumber used might be the best 
obtainable, the company last year put into operation 
its own saw mills at Red Fish, La., and is eutting 
from its own timber all the cypress lumber used in its 
tanks. The timber is sufficient to supply the com- 
pany’s requirements for a number of years and the 
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mill is a modern band mill of large capacity. This 
branch of the business was instituted so that the com- 
pany could get its timber at first cost and could af- 
ford to use only the better grades. The lumber is 
cut to suit its special requirements and the inferior 
grades are disposed of for other uses. 

Mill owners who have not installed their own water 
supply systems and those who contemplate adding to 
or renewing their present systems should write at once 
for copies of the twenty-first edition of the Caldwell 


catalog, of which 1,000,000 copies have been printed. 
This shows the great variety of tanks and towers 
which this company builds and gives a fund of useful 
information about them. The company also issues a 
catalog of water supply goods, a special galvanized 
tank catalog, a small catalog of waterworks systems 
for country homes, a 64-page embossed view book con- 
taining illustrations of many different types of out- 
fits, and a book of testimonial letters, any or all of 
which will be gladly sent upon request. 








LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Lumberman Revisits Old England Home—Trade Re- 
ported Good—Big Order from Lineyard Concern 
Landed. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 19.—The Great Southern Lumber 
Company, the Pearl River Lumber Company and the 
Tallahoma Saw Mill Company and others, through their 
attorneys, have filed a petition in bankruptcy against 
the Robinson Timber & Lumber Company, of this city, 
wholesale dealer in yellow pine. Pending the election 
of a trustee in bankruptcy, F. C. Smythe has been ap- 
pointed receiver. The liabilities of the company are 
stated to be $105,000 and consist of $49,000 borrowed 
money, $11,000 merchandise notes and $44,000 on open 
accounts. The assets are given at $72,000. 

H. W. Wagon, assistant secretary and treasurer of 
the Frost-Johnson Lumber Company, sailed from New 
York July 13 on a visit to his old home in England. He 
will be away six weeks. 

C. G. Schilling, of the selling department of the W. 
T. Ferguson Lumber Company, made a flying trip to 
Iowa last week and returned with an order for 125 
cars of lumber given him by a big lineyard concern in 
that state. Mr. Schilling says business is fairly good. 
Several good batches of orders have come in during the 
last few days. From reports made to him while in Iowa 
there is every indication that when business opens up 
in the fall a great deal of buying will be done. Crops 
are good and the farmers undoubtedly will spend their 
money freely. 

Thomas C. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Company, has returned from a business trip to New 
York. On his way home he stopped off at Detroit and 
took in the last days of jollification of the Elks in that 
city. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


General Lull Disturbed by Signs of Activity—Yellow 
Pine Advances in Price—Stocks in Manufacturers’ 
Hands Held for Higher Prices. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 20.—The general tone of the 
market has shown a gratifying improvement in the last 
week. Several of the large yellow pine manufacturers 
felt the thrill and have announced an advance of $1. 
Some of the pessimistic operators say that it can not be 
maintained; others believe that it can and all are hoping 
that it will. 

That a change for the better has. occurred is certain. 
\ few large orders have been placed and many inquiries 
ire coming in. The dealers look for a busy season. 
Several of the manufacturers are showing a disposition 
‘o hold their stocks for better prices. 

Favorable crop reports, heavy railroad buying and in- 
uiries from large lineyard concerns indicate an increase 
n price and in volume. 

The Central Coal & Coke Company has bought 28,125 
‘res of longleaf timber land, part of the Hackley-Hume 
dings in Vernon parish, near Leesville, La. The tim- 
er will be cut at the Neame mill. C. W. Keith, presi- 
ent of the company, said that the new purchase with 

her holdings in the vicinity would make a run of 
ghteen years. 

William E. ‘Deatherage, son of J. L. Deatherage, of the 
eatherage Lumber Company, was dangerously injured 

a motor car accident in Springfield, July 18. His skull 

is fractured and a leg was broken. 

W. A. Dickason, president of the Anson Shingle & 

imber Company, has gone on a ten days’ trip to Minne- 

lis and Chicago. 

A new yard has been opened at Holmes Park, a suburb 

Kansas City, by the Fairview Lumber Company, owner 

a yard at Fairview, Okla. 

O. E. Renfro, of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Company, 

in New York city on a vacation. 

Among recent visitors were A. C. Johnson, of the Cen- 
val Lumber & Coal Company, Dubuque, Iowa; Harry F. 
lunter, with John J. Cochran, St. Louis, and J. W. 
liller, of Lawrence, Kan. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


More Business Being Handled Than at This Time Last 
Year—Good Prospects for Fall and Winter Trade— 
The Homeseekers’ Mecca. 


_ Beaumont, TEx., July 16.—Considerable business is 
heing handled for this time of year, more, in fact, than 
at this time last year. Building is still active and, 
undoubtedly, will continue good the rest of the season. 
Prospects are excellent for a heavy fall and winter trade 
generally. This assertion is founded on the good con- 
dition of crops. One of the affairs that will do a great 
deal in promoting the interests of this section is the 
Southeast Texas Fair that will be held in November ai 


Beaumont. Indications are that a great many home- 
seekers will come to this state this fall and winter. 

The Skipton Castle, a British steamer, arrived at Port 
Arthur during the first part of the week to take on a 
cargo of lumber. The schooner L. M. Dantzler cleared 
Sunday, loaded with lumber. 

Sam Park is away on a several days’ business trip te 
St. Louis and New Orleans, 

A. L. Harris, who formerly resided in Beaumont, has 
returned to this city from Houston and will assume the 
duties of general agent for the Kirby Lumber Company. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Business Reported Quiet—Bumper Crop Indications 
Relieve the Situation Somewhat—Commissary Man- 
agers on Buying Trip. 

Houston, Trex., July 13.—General market conditions 
are not satisfactory, although the same spirit of optimism 
over bumper crops prevails. Reports from East Texas 
are somewhat disappointing. Evidently the owners of 
the smaller mills believe it better policy to save their 
best timber until a little later on when prices begin to 
improve. Kendrick & McNair, of White City, have closed 
their mill at that point, and the four mills of March & 
Ross, at Mt. Enterprise, temporarily have suspended 
operations. McDuffy & Patterson, of Garrison, have 
closed their two mills at that place, and E. Weatherby, 
of the same place, has closed his plant. G. H. Garrison 
& Son, of Carlisle, and Winder & Wilson, of Fitz, also 
have ceased mill operations. 

The Williman Manufacturing Company, which recently 
was organized with a capital stock of $300,000 for the 
purpose of taking over the interests of the Houston- 
Liggett Lumber Company, has closed a deal with Of M. 
Carter for a considerable frontage on the Houston & 
Texas Central tracks in Houston Heights. The deal, 
which amounts to about $80,000, also includes the trans- 
fer of the big 2-story brick warehouse which was erected 
on the property some time ago. Within ninety days the 
plant will be in full blast. The company has begun the 
installation of a modern saw mill, dry kilns, veneer mills 
and sweathouses. Having a frontage of about 450 feet 
of actual warehouse and more than 600 feet of trackage 
facilities, the material will go in at one end of the fac- 
tory and will be loaded on cars at the other in the form 
of the finished product. It is stated that the company 
will seek an export market solely and will not enter the 
Texas field. The trade of the West Indies, Mexico und 
Central America will be catered te ‘argely. The officers 
are Anton Williman, president; J. 8. Rice, vice presi- 
dent; Frank L. Williman, secretary, and H. G. Green, 
treasurer. 

Thompson Bros. have started work on their new 100,- 
000-foot capacity mill at Trinity. The mill will be 
modern in equipment. On its completion Thompson Bros. 
will have four of the largest and most modern plants in 
East Texas, situated at Doucette, New Williard, Sour 
Lake and Trinity. 

Fifteen commissary managers of the Kirby Lumber 
Company spent several days in Houston last week on 
their semiannual trip to buy supplies for the company’s 
camps. The purchases, which were made under the direc- 
tion of General Manager B. F. Bonner, amounted to over 
$100,000. The Kirby company operates eighteen com- 
missaries throughout the lumber belt of Texas and 
Louisiana, ani its total annual purchases aggregate 
$1,500,000. Mest of the managers brought their wives 
with them. The following managers were in the city: 
8. A. Harper, Evadale; W. B. Sherrod, Silsbee; C. R. 
Jenkins, Silsbee; T. A. McDonald, Cleveland; W. J. 
Brice, Budconnor; W. E. Stegall, Buna; K. W. Lee, 
Call; T. A. Wilson, Kirbyville; N. O. Gerald, Rogan; 
E. Williford, Village; J. I. Allison, Woodville; S. L. 
McElroy, Fuqua; H. N. Gibbs, Bessmay; H. A. Ander- 
son, Browndel, and H. C. Burch, Bronson. 

Adair Lockman, sales manager for the Thompson & 
Tucker Lumber Company, has returned from a three 
week’s trip through the North, where he reports having 
found market conditions seasonably quiet. 

The H. D. Taylor Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000. The company 
does an exclusive retail business, operating yards in 
Houston, Corpus Christi, Woodsboro, San Benito, Har- 
lengen, Donna, Chapin and San Juan. The local yard is 
at Walnut and Allen streets. The officers are H. D. 
Taylor, president; W. B. Taylor, vice president, and 
E. W. Taylor, secretary and treasurer. 

The Hardin Lumber Company has increased its cap- 
ital stock from $15,000 to $20,000. B. R. Hardin is 
president, R. Rogers vice president and H. A. Kinney 
secretary. The company’s business is largely local. It 
reports an exceptionally good demand for all grades of 
retail stock, including sash, doors, blinds, molding, shin- 
gles and other building supplies. 

The Gerner Lumber Company, of which P. J. and C. J. 
Gerner are the principals, reports an unsually brisk city 
business. . 
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Getting Down 
To Simple 
Business— 


The reason we are able to make prompt shipments 
is because we carry large stocks. Drop usa line at 
once if you want some interesting prices we are 
making on astock of 12,000,000 feet of well assorted 


and selected rough 


POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, 
Corner Boards, Base, Door and Window Jambs, 


Ale and Beer Staves and Heading. 
Prices Yours for the Asking. 





Swann-Day Lumber Company 


CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY. 








For 
7 


Quick Shipment 


2 cars 314’’x414"’__12’—_OAK. 





2 cars 314’’x4)4’’—12’_OAK. 


2 cars 8-4 Com. & Bet. 10 to 14’ OAK. 
2 cars 6-4 x 8-4 & Bet. HICKORY. 
Also anything needed in other hardwoods. 


WILLIAM REDMAN, Glasgow, Ky. 


Piled at Mill 
GLASGOW, KY. 











NORTON LUMBER CO. 


RED GUM-~- 


Finest Stock inthe South Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 


RICHEY, MISSISSIPPI 








ae 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 





MANUFACTURERS 


MARKLEY & MILLER 











Greenbrier Lumber Co., Wva_’ 





: WHITE PINE, 

“AND HARDWO 
Special Bills in Oak and Pine from our own Timber Lands. 
Mill Capacity 75,000 feet per day. 


MANUFACTURERS | 


! K 
ODS . + 





W. U. Telegraph Office, White Sulphur, W.Va. 








CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


The Cypress Situation—Conditions Uncertain in Yel- 
low Pine—Hardwoods in Fair Shape—Half-Million- 
Dollar Cypress Plant. 

NEw ORLEANS, La., July 19.—The last half of July 
opened favorably in the local cypress market. Mill stocks 
are a little less than normal and there is an increase of 
100 percent in the volume of business compared to that 
of the opening days of July. The closing days of July 
find a marked increased in mixed car business. The 
mixed car business is well distributed over the country, 
the larger manufacturers say. Indications are that the 
planing mills, factories and yards in the consuming ter- 
ritory are not stocking up. Many of the buyers in the 
mixed car line sent telegrams this week to ship at once. 

A great number of these orders had been in hand only 
two or three weeks and sufficient time had not been 
given to assemble the troublesome mixed car assortments. 
However, the mills complied in every case where immedi- 
ate shipment was desired. ‘‘It appears to be a hand 
to mouth buying campaign,’’ said one manufacturer. 
‘“Buyers are taking only what they actually need. They 
will see the error of their ways when the car shortage 
bugaboo strikes this fall with all available rolling stock 
tied up by the railroads for crop-moving.’’ 

Yellow pine manufacturers and exporters shake their 
heads when asked about market conditions. Some export 
material is going out but not enough to compare favor-~ 
ably with previous dogday seasons. Mills are running 
on the minimum and there is every indication of a 
desire to keep stocks within bounds. No one in this 
section has heard of any big orders emanating from the 
railroads recently and many declare that it is about time 
for the transportation companies to make a noise like 
an inquiry. The eastern railroads, particularly the Penn- 
sylvania lines, are sending out inquiries for big con- 
signments of heart ties, but with this exception very 
little interest is being manifested. 

Considering the comparatively dull season, hardwoods 
are not in a bad way by any means. There is an im- 
proved demand for ash No. 1 common and better, all 
thicknesses. Most of this is factory stock. The general 
hardwood demand is good for the upper grades. Demand 
for quartered oak is fair and the overproduction is slight. 

This week at the $500,000 cypress plant just completed 
at Patterson for the Frank B. Williams Cypress Com- 
pany an official test will be made of the four kilns in- 
stalled by the Grand Rapids Veneer Works, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Great interest centers on this tryout for, 
while a great number of this type of kiln are in sue- 
cessful operation at yellow pine and hardwood mills 
throughout the South, this is the first cypress enterprise 
to adopt the Grand Rapids process. 


Frenchmen to Inspect Timber Lands. 


Gustav Camoin, well known Parisian exporter of claret 
wines, who is heavily interested in hardwood manufac- 
turing enterprises in the South, is due in America before 
August 1, accompanied by several Frenchmen who want 
to invest in timberlands and mill enterprises. Mr. Camoin 
has an option on 24,000 acres of mixed hardwoods, prin- 
cipally white oak, in the vicinity of Delhi, and if he 
closes the deal for the purchase of this stumpage it will 
mean the erection of a large hardwood mill in that see- 
tion for the manufacture of claret staves. 

E. B. Williams, O. H. Williams and FE. E. Sykes, the 
strong triumvirate of cypress and yellow pine manufac- 
turers, who are the controlling officers in the Southern 
Saw Mill Company, Limited, and the Avoyelles Cypress 
Company, Limited, whose plant, comparatively new, is 
situated at Cottonport, have launched their third enter- 
prise. This is the Ascension Red Cypress Company, 
domiciled in New Orleans, whose incorporators and prin- 
cipal stockholders are E. B. Williams, O. H. Williams and 
E. E. Sykes, all of New Orleans; EK. E. Overstreet, of 
St. Louis, Mo.; A. E. Deriqles, of Denver, Colo.; W. B. 
Tscharner, of La Crosse, Wis.; and John T. MeElroy, 
of Odessa, Tex. It is understood that the Ascension 
company’s mills will be situated in Ascension parish, 
where a deal is under way by which the company will 
secure the holdings of James D. Lacey & Co., of Chicage 
and New Orleans. 


Veteran Lumberman Retires. 


A. E. Hotard, president of the Algiers Saw & Planing 
Mill Company, has sold the plant to William H. Ward, 
his manager, for $30,000, and retired from the lumber 
business. Captain Hotard recently sustained a strok2 
of paralysis, and while he has partially recovered, he has 
decided not to continue actively in business. His plant 
at Algiers has been in operation for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Captain Hotard is now residing at Heartsease 
Park, Miss. 

Because of the increased traffic over the Louisiana 
Southern railroad as a result of handling the logging 
operations for the Chalmette Cypress Company, at Arabi, 
and also because of the heavy volume of business since 
the new plant of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany at Chalmette began operations, the line of railroad 
will be entirely rebuilt. 

The Independent Lumber Company, which recently 
completed and put in operation its yellow pine saw mill, 
at Freemont, has placed an order for a complete planer 
outfit with the New Orleans office of the J. A. Fay & 
Egan Company. The equipment consists of ten machines, 











including flooring, inside molder and four matchers. The 


Great Southern Lumber Company, of Bogalusa, will 
soon have its box plant in operation, having placed an 
order with the New Orleans office of J. A. Fay & Egan 
Company for the machinery. 


Increased Assessments. 


Four of the largest lumber concerns in Vernon parish 
have requested the police jury, sitting at Leesville as a 


board of reviewers, to raise the value on lumber from , 


$5 to $6 a thousand feet. J. G. Palmer, representing 
the Nona Mills Company, the Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company and the 
Gulf Lumber Company, appeared before the police jury 
in answer to the resolution of that body to amicably 
adjust the matter involving the increase of assessments 
on yellow pine plants and lumber. In behalf of his 
clients he made the following proposition: All manu- 
factured lumber, increased from $5 to $6 a thousand feet. 
Plants: Nona Mills Company, increased from $40,000 
to $55,000; Central Coai & Coke Company, $35,000 to 
$50,000; W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, $150,000 
to $200,000; Gulf Lumber Company, $325,000 to $400,- 
000. The proposition was accepted. 

President Hill, of the National Bank of Commerce, 
of Gulfport, Miss., in a public address concerning the 
impediments placed by Mississippi to the contemplated 
building of the Edward Hines railroad, said: 

The people of Mississippi do not really know what a hard- 
ship section 903, code of 1906, is working upon them. It is 
understood that the Edward Hines interests agreed to con- 
struct two saw mills, each to cut 300,000 feet of yellow 
pine lumber daily. This would cost $11 a thousand feet, in- 
cluding the cost of the timber, which is $4 stumpage, $3.50 
from tree to mijls and $3.50 to manufacture and load back 


on car. It can be seen that $7 out of the $11 would be 
paid out in weekly wages. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


Demands of Western Jobbing Houses Create a General 
Revival—Rumors of Impending Car Shortage—Sat- 
isfactory Conditions in Cypress Belt. 


LAKE CHARLES, LaA., July 18.—Reports from almost all 
of the yellow pine mills in the Caleasieu district indicate 
good business. The general revival which is now being 
experienced has been created by the big jobbing houses 
of the West, which have been buying freely and asking 
quotations on many large prospective orders. The rail- 
roads also have been taking a large amount of car mate- 
rial lumber and, taken as a whole, the demand is better 
than it has been in many months. The revival in busi- 
ness, this season, however, is earlier than usual, perhaps, 
beeause of the threatened car shortage. Manufacturers 
agree that the present price list is far under what it 
should be, or what it will be sixty days hence, and they 
express no surprise that the big dealers in the North and 
West should be making an effort to replenish stocks 
before a general advance is recorded all over the South. 

More export timbers were moved during the last ten 
days than have been shipped in sixty days prior thereto. 
The export business had been very quiet for several 
months. Several of the big mills along the Kansas City 
Southern, north of Lake Charles, report having closed 
export contracts during the last few days. 

Yellow pine mills undoubtedly will experience a car 
shortage this fall. Even the railroads admit that there 
is a strong likelihood of the mills being greatly handi- 
capped from this cause. For this reason many of the 
mills which have orders in hand for September and 
October delivery are making every effort to rush ship- 
ments. 

Reports from the cypress belt are encouraging. So 
far there has been no complaint concerning a shortage 
of cars, but as most of the cypress mills are situated at 
one-line points it is expected that this condition will 
make itself felt in that territory first. x 

W. W. Carroll has resigned as general manager of the 
Boyce Lumber Company and hereafter will be connected 
with the J. I. Logan Lumber Company, of Pelican. 

George Walker has resigned his position with the 
Miller-Link Lumber Company, of Orange, Tex. Mr. 
Walker will make an extensive tour throughout the North 
and East, spending his vacation, after which he will 
return to Beaumont and become prominently identified 
with the Higgins Oil & Fuel Company. 

The state land office is receiving deposits from persons 
owning McEnery scrip lands. It is estimated that fully 
$50,000 has already been paid into the office by persons 
wishing to validate those holdings. 

Fred J. Grace, register of the state land office, has 
been compelled to teturn to the owners of soldiers’ war- 
rants the warrants for the entry of land, as the last ses- 
sion of the legislature refused to pass the act allowing 
persons holding the warrants to enter land upon them. 
In 1886, 1894 and 1896 the legislature authorized the 
issuance of warrants to Confederate soldiers or the 
widows of such soldiers allowing them to settle 160 acres 
of land with those warrants. The act of 1908 providing 
for the sale of public lands was so sweeping that the 
attorney-general ruled that persons holding these war- 
rants, who had not entered their land, were prohibited 
from doing sovafter the latter act became effective. A 
large number of veterans in Louisiana holding these war- 
rants*had mot properly entered their 160 acres. Register 
Grace did his best to get an act through at this session 
which would allow the soldiers to enter these lands, but 
the general assembly did not take kindly to the act. 
Many of the old soldiers had sent their warrants to Mr. 
Grace, and he is now returning them. 
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MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Sawn Timber Temporarily Stiffens in Price—Stocks 
on This Side Light—Those On the Other Side De- 
creasing Slowly. 


MosiLe, ALA., July 18.—A number of vessels have 
been in port during the last week loading timber. Sev- 
eral craft are still in port and on that account the price 
of sawn timber has stiffened slightly and 2214 cents 
has been offered for small lots. As soon as these vessels 
are loaded shippers state that the price will fall again, 
the presence of vessels loading always acting as a stim- 
ulus to the price, because of shippers’ needs to finish 
out cargoes. 

Stocks on this side are very light, and reports from 
the other side show that while the stocks at Liverpool 
and Manchester are stil large they are not nearly so 
big as heretofore, and that there has been some improve- 
ment in that direction. In October, 1908, stocks at 
Liverpool and Manchester were 1,669,000 cubic feet. 
June 30, 1910, they were 1,066,000 cubie feet against 
1,443,000 eubie feet for the same month in 1909 and 
1,256,000 for May, 1910. These figures show that stocks 
at the two ports named gradually are decreasing and this 
is regarded as a good omen, no matter how small the 
decrease shown. The consumption at Manchester and 
Liverpool for the six months ended June 30, 1910, was 
1,421,000 cubic feet against 1,605,000 eubie feet for the 
same period of the preceding year. 

One of the latest circulars from the other side states 
that imports are mainly on consignment and that con- 
sumption so far has been disappointing. Hewn timber 
of large sizes is in demand but small stuff, either in hewn 
or sawn, is not wanted. 

There is practically no demand for prime lumber and 
the price is extremely low on the other side. Manu- 
facturers on this side are still asking $32.50 a thousand 
feet. A great deal of prime lumber is exported from 
the Texas mills and this practically seems to fill the 
demand. 

There is no demand at all for kiln dried saps and if 
anything conditions are worse than reported last week, 
saps costing more money at the mills than they can be 
sold for on the other side. 

The Cuban market is quiet and the activity which 
hitherto has prevailed in that direction has subsided. 
Not a foot of lumber is exported to any port other than 
Havana and one of the Munson line steamers carried 
697,000 feet to that port. Very little new business is 
offering except in the matter of small orders to fill im- 
mediate needs. The yards are all well stocked and lum- 
ber dealers in Cuba desire to be rid of present accumu- 
lations before buying further. 

There is no change in conditions in the interior mar- 
ket and the demand for car material has improved but 
little, prices still being down. 

Exports of lumber from Mobile during the last week 
show a slight increase over the figures of the previous 
week, being 1,766,394 superficial feet against 1,400,498. 
The sawn timber exports increased amazingly through the 
clearance of an entire cargo exported by Hunter, Benn 
& Co. to Greenock, Scotland. The figures were 2,889,312 
superficial feet against 672,576 feet for the previous 
week. Exports of hewn were 70,634 cubie feet against 
nothing the previous week. 

The stave trade is assuming large proportions and 
more than 2,000,000 staves will have been exported from 
this port by August 1. For a number of years this busi- 
ness has been dormant, but recently men who have taken 
up the business have secured the services of expert stave 
makers who have camps in the hardwood forests border- 
ing the streams tributary to Mobile. The result is that 
thousands of staves are being brought to this port every 
week by the river steamers, whose entire cargoes occa- 
sionally consist of staves. Receipts last week were 76,- 
650. A parcel of 18,000 staves is being loaded on the 
Spanish steamship Madrileno for Bilboa, Spain, and the 
Swedish steamship Prince, also in port, will load between 
50,000 and 60,000 staves for Rotterdam. The German 
steamship Marie Menzell, due today, will take an entire 
cargo of stayes (800,000) for France and the island of 
Martinique. The steamship Principessa, due July 23, 
ilso will load an entire cargo of staves (between 700,000 
and 800,000) for Marseilles, France, and Algiers, Algeria. 
The British steamship Calabria, one of the Hamburg- 
American line’s boats, is taking 12,000 staves for Ham- 
burg. 





EASTERN LOUISIANA NEWS. 


FRANKLINTON, LA., July 15.—Bayou Lacomb has four 

‘aw mills in steady operation. N. Cusans,- who for 
wenty years operated a saw mill at this place, has 
ought iarger fields. He is now general manager for the 
Covington Mill & Manufacturing Company, which is 
rushing to completion a large plant at Covington. Mr. 
Cusans sold his plant to J. H. Davis & Sons for $2,500. 
\ll the mills at the Bayou have the advantage of water 
ompetition. John Todd, who operates at the same place, 
recently acquired a tract of over 3,000 acres of timber 
‘rom the Salmen Brick & Lumber Company for $78,000, 
the eut of which will come to his Bayou Lacomb mill. 
"he streams in that section are admirable for floating 
logs. During the recent rains all logs were safely landed 
in the booms except 350 belonging to the Todds. 

A strange pest has struck the timber. Recently ship- 
pers and buyers have been having considerable contro- 
versy over the timber shipped. The buyers claiming that 
the timber is full of worm holes. The damage is done 
by a very small bug, which; under the magnifying glass. 
resembles a diminutive turtle. This pest attacks the 
standing as well as the down timber where. it originated. 

L. L. Lampton and O. W. Conner have declined to 
accept the trusteeship of the Pike County Lumber Com- 
pany, at Lexie, Miss, 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Indications of Improvement in the Lumber Business by 
Fall—Prices Well Maintained by Northern Mills— 
Charter Situation. 


San Francisco, Cau., July 16.—The local lumber 
situation shows little change and wholesale dealers are 
glad to be able to hold their own, as this time of the 
year is recognized as the hight of the dull season in 
the trade in California. The northern mills maintain 
prices fairly well under the circumstances. The general 
feeling is that the fall trade will show improvement. 
The -building outlook is favorable and after the summer 
crops have been «lisposed of the demand for lumber will 
increase greatly in the interior. 

Arrivals of lumber by sea have been somewhat heavier 
during the lust week. The offshore lumber charter 
market is quiet with freight rates from the north a 
little off as compared with a few weeks ago. Noyo to 
Sydney has been done at private terms and Hureka to 
United Kingdom, private terms. Grays harbor to 
Sydney has been done at 31s 3d with the option of 
srisbane at 33s, and Grays harbor to a direct port on 
the west coast of South America at 41s 3d. Steam from 
San Francisco, Eureka and the north has been done on 
time charter. The British bark Almora is under charter 
from Puget sound to Sydney at 30s. Coastwise freight 
rates are dull with not much demand at $3.25 to $3.50, 
with an occasional fixture at $3.75 from Puget sound 
to this port and $4.25 south. 

It is understood that the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company has placed standing orders with the Portland 
Lumber Company, of Portland, Ore., for 500,000 feet 
of fir lumber a month, which will be delivered at San 
Francisco by. coasting steamers. 

The Truckee Lumber Company has petitioned the 
county authorities for the privilege of creating a town- 
site along the Truckee river near the town of Truckee, 
where the corporation has large holdings of land. It 
is announced that the company will cut up the tract 
into small portions for sale. The greater portion of the 
timber at Truckee has been logged off and the company 
is completing a saw mill at Oroville. 

J. E. Terry is building a sawdust burner for his new 
box factory near Anderson, Shasta county. 

J. F. Ducey, a lumberman of Detroit, Mich., whe has 
large timber holdings in Oregon and is interested in 
lumber yards in California, is a San Francisco visitor. 

Charles R. scvormick, of Charles R. MeCormick & 
Co., has gone to Chicago for a brief stay. 

B. W. Adams, representing the Carr, Ryder & Adams 
Company, of Dubuque, Iowa, has arrived in this city on 
one of his purchasing trips. 

D. H. Steinmetz, manager of the Standard Lunibe1 
Company’s big door and box plant, at Sonora, has 
returned home after spending a day at the city office. 

F. W. Carey, of the F. W. Carey Lumber Company, 
leaves toduy for a trip to Chicago, taking advantage of 
the quiet period before the .fall activity sets in. He 
represents the Oregon & California Lumber Company, 
which is steadily shipping lumber by coasters from its 
mill at Florence, Ore., which recently installed a 9-foot 
band and euts 150,000 feet. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Mill Business Brisk—Wilmington Destined to Become 
Important Lumber Distributing Point—Redondo’s 
Banner Month of Importation. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., July 16.—Business at the mills 
continues brisk. Large cargoes of lumber are constantly 
arriving at Wilmington, where the boats from the north 
tie up. Wilmington seems destined to become the chief 
distributing point in the lumber trade. Various com- 
panies are negotiating for sites on the channel and the 
fall and winter months will see a large increase in dock- 
age construction along the channel. 

At Ventura lumber shipments have been heavier this 
spring than for several years. Two big shipments are 
now unloading at the wharf. One of these, comprising 
220,000 feet, was brought: by the Capistrano and the 
other 150,000 feet by the steamer San Jacinto. 

Records show June to have been the banner month in 
the history of Redondo regarding the importation of lum- 
ber. There has never been so much lumber unloaded at 
that port in any previous month in twenty years, and 
this is said to be due to the unusually large supply of 
railroad ties received by the Santa Fe railway. Three 
large cargoes of ties were brought by steamers from 
Muroran, Japan, and another is due this week. Each 
steamer carries about 100,000 ties. Most of the lumber 
received is consigned to the Ganahl, Montgomery & 
Mullin and Lunsberry companies, and is practically all 
used in construction work in Los Angeles. The rail- 
road ties are used for track repairs and new construe- 
tion over the entire system of the Santa Fe. 

The Gregory saw mill, at San Bernardino, started up 
for the season last week in charge of Calvin Baker. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Dollar, of Shanghai, are in this 
city. Mr. Dollar is in the lumber business at Shanghai. 

H. W. Clark, head of the Texas Lumber Company, 
of Dennison, Tex., is in Los Angeles. 

POO 

The state board of forestry of Indiana will inspect 
its reserve at Henryville July 28. A public reception 
will be held for the purpose of arousing interest in 
forestry, The reserve is a few miles north of Louisville, 
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We Want to Sell 
2 to 3 Cars 8-4 


No. 1 Common Chestnut Bone Dry. 
Good Lengths and Widths. 
SPECIAL PRICE. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








F 1 
George Craig & Sons 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


| Office, . PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 








Band Mills:—Elk Park, N.C., Butler, Tenn. 
Pianing Mill:—Butler, Tenn. 


THE WHITE LUMBER Co. 
BUTLER, TENNESSEE. 
Manufacturers of Rough and Dressed 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
Poplar, Oak, Chestnut and Basswood. 


Selling Agents: 
The Floyd-Oimstead Co., Bulletin Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


pcommomameanre . 


Geo. D. Emery Company 
MAHOGANY and 


SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY AND CEDAR VENEERS 
Office, Mill, Yard and Salesrooms: 
Nos. 1 to 41 Broadway, CHELSEA, MASS. 














mca BASSWOOD 
Moulding, Beve. Siding, Ceiling, Finishing 
Boards, ther Frames, Cloth Boards, etc. 


SANFORD & TREADWAY : MENOMINEE, MICH. 


“ineccors HARDWOODS 
YARDCC&LRR 
Write us what you have, will send inspector to Mill. 


WM. B. CORNELIUS, ite sone ““omio. 
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PLAIN RED OAK 


—WE HAVE — 


60,000 ft. 5-4 Is & 2s Plain Red Oak 
30,000 * 84 = “ = Pr 
Very Choice, Good Widths and Lengths. 


HICKORY 


We have one million feet of dry Hickory, 
4-4 to 16-4, Is & 2s and No. | Com. 


Extra Fine Quality. 


We also have ten million feet of other South- 
ern Hardwoods ready for immediate shipment. 


Love, Boyd & Co., 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 














‘We have at our Mills | 


6000000 ft. 


OF 


Bone Dry Southern 


Hardwoods and Gum 














WRITE FOR PRICES. 


W. J. Cude Land & Lbr. Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 





























Manufacturers of 


Poplar, Oak, Ash, 
Chestnut and Hickory 


“ove 20,000,000 Ft. 
Ready for quick shipment. Write us. 
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Bryce, Junor & White 


SHIPPERS’ AGENTS FOR THE 
SALE OF ALL KINDS OF 


American Lumber 


’ 


28 Basinghall St., 





LONDON. 
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WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Timber Supply Running Light—-Heavy Rains the 
Cause—-Mill Plant Under New Management—Rail- 
road Developments. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 19.—Heavy rains in this terri- 
tory during the last few days have tended further to re- 
strict the output of hardwood lumber. Some of the 
millmen say it is almost impossible to conduct logging 
operations and they do not make any attempt to conceal 
the fact that the supply of timber in some cases is 
running light. The rainfall for the last three or four 
weeks has been abnormally leavy. 

It is announced that the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company ’s 
mill at Kerr avenue and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
railroad has been sold to the Tschudy Lumber Company, 
which was organized in this city a few days ago, as 
announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It is further 
stated that the plant will be continued in operation by 
the new company. The consideration has not been made 
publie, but it is understood to have been large. In- 
eluded in the transfer were the band mill, with a ¢a- 
pacity of about 30,000 feet of hardwood lumber a day, 
and between 150,000 and 200,000 feet of yellow pine 
constituting the stock of the retail lumber yard. It is 
also stated that an option has been secured on the prop- 
erty upon which the mill and yard of the Lamb-Fish 
Lumber Company are located. The Lamb-Fish company 
only a short time ago removed its headquarters from 
Memphis to Charleston, Miss., at which point it has con- 
centrated all its manufacturing operations. 

It is definitely stated that R. J. Darnell, Incorporated, 
is behind the Batesville & Southwestern Railroad Com- 
pany, which recently was granted a charter under the 
laws of Mississippi to build from Batesville to Charies- 
ton, Miss. It has been known for some time that this 
firm owned between 18,000 and 20,000 acres of hardwood 
timber land about sixteen miles from Batesville, Miss., 
but only within the last few days has it become definitely 
known that the firm was behind the building of this road 
and that it contemplated the erection of a large mill at 
Batesville for the development of the timber on its 
holdings in that section. No effort will be made to 
build this plant for the present, but work on the rail- 
road will begin as soon as possible. The company has a 
large mill at Geland, Miss., operated by the Darnell- 
Love Lumber Company, but the timber will be brought to 
Memphis, where the firm operates a double band mill 
and a large veneer plant. 

The Michigan-Arkansas Lumber Company has practi- 


cally completed its big band mill at Nettleton. It will 
be placed in operation at an early date. The mill will 
have a capacity of 30,000 feet a day. The company 


owns a large tract of timber land near Nettleton. It 
has. installed spur tracks to the Iron Mountain, which 
will greatly facilitate it in the development of its tim- 
berland holdings. 

Announcement is made that the plant of the old New 
South Plow Works, at Columbus, Miss., which has been 
idie during the last few years, will be placed in opera- 
tion August 1 by the Southern Manufacturing Company, 
which has been granted a charter under the laws of 
Mississippi, with a capital stock of $75,000. W. W. 
Craig and northern capitalists bought the plant and other 
holdings of C. R. Smith last year. 

S: S. Morris, of Denver, Colo., where formerly superin- 
tendent of the northern division of the Colorado & South- 
ern railway, has taken the position formerly held by 
W. S. King, as general superintendent of the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley railroad. His headquarters will be 
in this city. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. B. Anderson left Memphis late last 
week to go to New York, whence they will sail for a 
trip to Europe. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


Prices Firm, Especially for Hardwoods—Retail Trade 
Waiting on the Farmers—Warehouse Destroyed— 
Long Drawn Out Litigation. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., July 20.—The customary summer 
season quietude is at hand. The actual volume of busi- 
ness being done, however, is of fair proportions. The 
box and millwork factories are getting their shares of 
the business. The furniture and vehicle manufacturers 
are making purchases in small lots. The purchases of 
the latter are largely for immediate needs. Prices con 
tinue firm, especially for hardwoods. Wholesalers are 
not showing a disposition to accept orders for delivery 
over thirty days. The retail trade is waiting on the 
farmers and not much increased activity is expected in 
this branch of the trade until crops have been har- 
vested. Retailers, however, have had a good season on 
account of the large amount of building that has been 
going on all over the city. 

Oak, maple and birch are moving fairly well and cot- 
tonwood and gum show some improvement for the week. 
Wide poplar is still a leader in popularity. Hardwood 
flooring finds a ready market. There is no change noted 
in the yellow pine situation, although there is an in- 
creased amount of confidence manifested. Cypress holds 
its own. 

Fire of unknown origin destroyed the building and 
contents of the furniture warehouse of Montgomery & 
Ce., Second avenue and Madison street. The loss is 
estimated to have been about $4,000, with $3,800 in- 
surance. 

The pending trial of Lieberman, Loveman & O’Brien, 


the big local lumber firm, vs. the Louisville & Nashville 
railroad promises to be the longest drawn out litigation 
in the history of the circuit court. This case was taken 
up six weeks ago. S. Lieberman, one of the members 
of the firm, was on the stand for over four weeks, his 
testimony being devoted chiefly to the amount of’ stock 
on hand, grades, values ete. It is predicted the trial will not 
be completed before the middle of August. This suit 
was brought to recover from the railroad the amount 
of the loss caused by a fire in the lumber yards of the 
complainant several months ago. The amount involved 
is $200,000. The basis of the action is the allegation that 
sparks from a locomotive caused the fire. 





FROM A TENNESSEE HARDWOOD POINT. 


River Mills Shipping Steadily—Gum, Oak and Poplar 
the Chief Items of Output—Big Deal in Hardwood 
Lumber. . 

JACKSON, TENN., July 19.—Business is good with 
nearly all the lumber concerns on the banks of the 
Forked Deer. Gum, oak and poplar are the chief items 
being shipped. Several large sales of oak have been re- 
ported. Neighboring mill points, such as Hatchie, Beech 
bluff, Luray, Wildersville and Lexington, are shipping 
out considerable lumber. 

The Southern Motor Works has moved its main plant 
to Nashville. 

J. T. Johnson, of Holiday is shipping oak and poplar 
from Yuma and several other points along the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis railroad. 

A deal of importance has been closed between the 
Douglass-Howell Lumber Company, of Jackson, and 
A. L. Guy, representative of the Norman Lumber Com- 
pany, of Louisville, Ky., by which the former company 
disposes of 500,000 feet of hardwood lumber. 

The Southern Seating & Cabinet Company, which 
makes bank and school fixtures, has completed the instal- 
lation of a large dry kiln. 

The Little Anchor Mill Company is dismantling its 
miil near the foot of Liberty street and is moving it 
farther west to make room for an extension of the plant 
of the Jackson Lumber Company. The plant of the 
latter company is in full operation and is turning out a 
large amount of furniture and car veneers. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


Business Fair, All Things Considered—Shipments Fall 
Off Slightly—Mills Started in Unicoi County—Lum- 
berman Candidate for Congress. 


BristoL, TENN., July 19—A fair amount of business 
is being received, considering that the vacation season 
is on and that business generally usually is quietest 
at this time of the year. The mills are about all 
making good time and mueh stock is being turned 
out. Shipments have fallen off but little. 

A visitor at the offices of J. A. Wilkinson this week 
was Armon May, of the Adler-May Lumber Company, 
of Atlanta, Ga., who spent several days on the Bristol 
hardwood market. 

Horace M. Hoskins, of the H. M. Hoskins Lumber 
Company, and George E. Davis, of George E. Davis & 
Co., have returned from a trip to North Carolina, 
where they went to look after buying and shipping out 
hardwood stock. 

The Unaka Springs Lumber Company, of which J. J. 
Hager, of Bristol, is president, has started its mills 
in Unicoi county. The operations are in charge of 
KE. H. Hager, a brother of J. J. Hager. 

The Peter McCain Lumber Company reports a fair 
amount of new business and good prospects for fall 
trade. This company has had a good year so far and 
is pleased with the outlook for trade generally. 

Fred W. Hughes, manager of the Bristol office of 
Price & Heald, the Baltimore exporters, has gone to 
Unicoi county, Tennessee, to spend a vacation of four 
weeks fishing and hunting. 

Clarence Sweet, of Bristol, formerly secretary of the 
Bryan Lumber Company, of this city, and later with 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company, in Kansas City, Mo., 
is with the Big Four Lumber Company, at Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Samuel R. Sells, of the Selis Lumber & Manufactur 
ing Company, of Johnson City, is a candidate for 
Congress on the republican ticket in this district, to 
succeed the late Representative Walter Preston Brown- 
low. The Jumberman served in the last general as- 
sembly as a senator and made a brilliant record as a 
legislator. He will have opposition, but his friends 
are confident that he will win. 

The affairs of 8S. M. Campbell, a lumberman of Bris- 
tol who made an assignment several weeks ago with 
liabilities of $15,000, are being wound up. 





MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Memphis Lumber Company Finds Suitable Location in 
St. Louis—Yard Changes Ownership—Business Re- 
ported Fair. 

St. Louis, Mo., July 19.—The officers of the J. S. 
Vaughn Lumber Company, of Memphis, Tenn., have 
found the location they were looking for. It is in the 
northern section of this icity and is admirably situated 
as to railroad and water facilities. As soon as the 
switches are put in the company will begin to pile lumber. 
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The Ferguson (Mo.) yard of the Mound City Lumber 
Company has been bought by the C. J. Harris Lumber 
Company, of this city. The volume of stock carried will 
be increased. 

The Garetson-Greason Lumber Company reports a fair 
demand for all items on the hardwood list. 

A fair amount of business is being done by the 
Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company. The 
call for plain and quartered oak is excellent and its St. 
Francis basin red gum also is finding favor. 

A good demand for all items on the hardwood list is 
reported by Franz Waldstein, of the Waldstein Lumber 
Company. 

After a short stay with his family at Ocean Grove and 
Asbury Park, N. J., Charles E. Thomas, of the Thomas 
& Proetz Lumber Company, is back at his office. 

The Milne Lumber Company has found business good 
the last two weeks. Several fair sized orders came in 
from outoftown customers. 

George E. Hibbard, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber 
Company, says the concern has been getting its share 
of business so far this summer. The better grades are 
mostly called for and prices are satisfactory. 

E. W. Blumer, sales manager for the Lothman Cypress 
Company, is well pleased with conditions. Orders have 
been received right along for cypress and the prices 
obtained are all right for this time of year. 

J. L. Scheve, of the Krebs-Scheve Lumber Company, 
reports business in fairly good condition considering this 
is the time of the year when everything is quiet in a 
buying way. Several good orders have been booked and 
numerous inquiries are being received daily. 

Several of the St. Louis lumber concerns are using 
autotrucks to deliver lumber. Among the latest to fall 
in line is the Ganahl Lumber Company, which has four 
trucks, and the O’Reilly Lumber Company, which has 
one. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


Rivalry Between Two Big Roads Benefits Cincinnati— 
Interior Woods of Exposition Buildings—Kentucky 
Hardwood Development. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 19.—Heavy rains during the 
last week in the surrounding country of the Ohio valley 
have caused floods in many of the tributary streams of 
the Ohio river and furnished sufficient water to bring 
down a fair volume of logs from the small streams. The 
output of logs during the last cutting season was mach 
restricted in sections tributary to this center and, conse- 
quently, the rains will do but little good to the log supply 
this season. 

The timely discovery of a small blaze under one of 
the planers in the plant of the Farrin-Korn Company, 
at Winton place, saved that concern from what might 
have been a disastrous fire. 

Information received from Washington, D. C., last 
Saturday was to the effect that Louisville, Ky., had sent 
a petition to the Interstate Commerce Commission asking 
that that city be made a reconsignment point for hard- 
wood lumber shipped from southern states to points in 
the North and West, and that the sales be adjusted in 
accordance. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern railroad will build 
aline to Portsmouth from Cincinnati to compete with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. The rivalry between the two great 
systems will result in heavy benefits to Cincinnati, as 
this is the great distributing point for Ohio river coal 
and lumber to the South, West and Northwest. 

Work on the great buildings of the Ohio Valley Expo- 
sition is progressing. It may be of interest to lumber 
men to know the class of lumber that is being used in 
their construction. The plans for the interior decorations 
are as follows: 





Transportation building—Cypress in Dutch brown finish, 
burlap decorations and antique brackets. Municipal build- 
ing—French gray cypress finish, burlap decoration and old 


silver brackets. Electricity building—Iumed cypress finish, 
French gray brackets. Liberal arts building—Ivory finish 
on poplar, burlap decorations, antique ivory brackets. Ma- 
chinery hall—Flemish green color scheme on cypress, poplar 
decorations, antique brackets. Cypress will be the principal 
interior wood used. 

Mowbray & Robinson, well known hardwood lumber- 
men, have closed a deal for 60,000,000 feet of white oak 
timber in the mountains of Breathitt county, Kentucky. 
They will erect a band mill on the property, which is 
near Jackson, Ky. Connected with the enterprise is 
James Norton, who is the manager of the local sales for 
this firm. Mowbray & Robinson are forging rapidly to 
the front as the leading operators in oak in the middle 
West. The timber land in question has been opened up 
by the extension of the Lexington & Central Kentucky 
railroad. 

The veneer industry is suffering from the usual sum- 
mer dullness of the furniture manufacturers. Although 
buying is slow the manufacturers have increased their 
stocks and the warehouses are better supplied than for- 
merly with veneers of all classes. There is a scarcity 
of good Circassian walnut veneer logs. Mahogany ve- 
neers of all classes are in good supply but the movement 
is light. Quartered oak veneers, sliced and sawed, are 
in good supply but the demand is said to be weak. 
Quartered sycamore veneers are in good supply, together 
with poplar, tupelo, gum and thin sawed lumber of all 
classes. There has been a fair movement of Spanish 
cedar. Fancy woods veneers are quiet. 

The planing mills and sash, door and blind factories 
are in a flourishing condition, with a good volume of 
business on hand. The manufacturers of hardwood in- 
teriors are all busy. 

Lumbermen are of the opinion that selling this fall 
will be heavy. Salesmen say that the furniture manufac- 
turers express the opinion that their industry will be 
good in the fall, owing to the reports from the markets 


at Grand Rapids and Chicago that large retail orders 
are being placed. 

There has been much improvement in the slack coop- 
erage industry and the demand for fruit and apple bar- 
rels has been strong. Demand is good for apple and 
produce barrel staves. Slack cooperage manufacturers 
are experiencing much difficulty in getting skilled me- 
chanics. 

Demand for beer, bourbon, whisky and wine tight 
packages continues to be fairly good. The tight cooper- 
age situation is satisfactory. 

Box operators are moving along steadily, with a less 
strenuous demand for general merchandise cases. There 
is a fair movement in box shooks. 





A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 


Business Fairly Good According to General Report— 
Another Rise in the Guyan River Reported—Ship- 
ments Delayed by Rain. 

ASHLAND, Ky., July 19.—For the quiet season of the 
year the lumber business is progressing satisfactorily. 
Much timber has been brought in on recent stages, so 
the mills are all actively engaged in sawing. De- 
mand continues for high grade stocks, with brighter 
prospects also for low grade material. Another 11-foot 
rise in Guyan river is reported at Logan, W. Va., which 
will doubtless bring down more timber. 

Vansant, Kitchen & Co. report the continuous wet 
weather has considerably delayed their shipments the 
last week. Otherwise their volume of business the last 
week has been fairly satisfactory. Their mill is run- 
ning regularly, a good rise in Blaine river having brought 
out much timber. 

The W. H. Dawkins Lumber Company reports that 
business is quiet. Its mill is running steadily. Demand 
is good for high grade stock at firm prices. 

The Nigh Lumber Company states that a better move- 
ment in poplar is noted. It is shipping out a little low 
grade stock for which, heretofore, there has been no 
demand. It reports an excellent call for walnut, of 
which its dry stock has been exhausted. It received, 
however, a gool supply of timber on the recent high 
waters in the Sandy. It will receive some timber on this 
last rise in the Guyan. 

The J. W. Kitchen Lumber Company reports that its 
volume of business for July has been good, notwith- 
standing the midseason quiet. J. W. Kitchen has re- 
turned from a trip through Ohio and Michigan. He 
reports having received several good orders at firm prices. 

The Whisler & Searcy Lumber Company reports a 
quiet tone to the market, although it is fairly well 
pleased with July’s volume of business. Its plant at 
Farmers is running full time, a large number of logs 
having just come out, in addition to those the high 
waters have brought to its harbor in Licking. . 

The Wright-Kitchen Lumber Company reports a satis- 
factory state of affairs for this season of the year. A 
good demand for bridge timbers is noted. Inquiries have 
been received the last week for low grade stock. It is 
no trouble at ell to sell high grade material. 

The Hermann Lumber Company says business is fairly 
good. Tke outlook for the fall trade is very promising. 
The company has five mills sawing on as many tracts. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Heavy Rains at an End and Business Going On as 
Usual—Stoves Must Be Crated—Railroad Increases 
Wages. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 19.—Heavy rains, which have 
set a record for this season of the year, have interfered 
with the handling and shipping of lumber for several 
weeks, but the weather has at last settled into sunshine 
and business is going ahead as usual. The downpour 
created logging tides in all Kentucky streams and river 
saw mills consequently have a good supply of logs on 
hand. 

The regulations regarding the compulsory crating of 
stoves, whick go into effect in southeastern traffic terri- 
tory October 1, have been submitted to by the stove men, 
who protested for a long while. As a result several 
million feet of lumber will be consumed annually here- 
after by the ninety foundries affected. Many of them 
will install machinery and make their own crates. 

The Louisville & Nashville railroad gained $84,170 dur- 
ing the first week of the new fiscal year, its operating 
revenues aggregating $877,000. The company has given 
its employees in the South Louisville shops an increase 
of 6 percent in wages. 

Considerable interest is being taken in plans announced 
for the organization of a $500,000 company to manu- 
facture the Stuyvesant motor car in Louisville. R. C. 
Morris is at the head of the project, and the designer 
of the car is F. E. Stuyvesant, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Louisville capitalists are becoming interested in the en- 
terprise, and it is considered probable that the deal will 
go through. 

B. F. Avery & Son, plow manufacturers, whose new 
plant will be in operation by the end of this month, 
utilize 5,000,000 feet of hardwoods a year. The lumber 
end of the business is well handled, the saw mill being 
constructed of concrete, brick and steel. It is 50x100 
feet and is so arranged that lumber may be delivered 
directly to the saws from the railroad cars. Another 
feature is that, a car can be shunted into the building, 
so that the inspection and handling of the material may 
be done under cover. . 

The furniture factories are ordering veneers more 
freely, according to the report of the Louisville Veneer 
Mills. The mill is running to two-thirds capacity. 

The Commercial Club has taken up the matter of Ken- 














[mae EAST MICHIGAN “@aq| 
Dry Michigan White Pine 


SAWED IN 1909. 


9,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Barn $$ 
1,000 ft. 1x5 No. 1 Barn 

2,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Bara This stock 
6,000 ft. 1x8 No. 1 Barn is all 
1,000 ft. 1x10 No. 1 Barn sound red 
2,000 ft. 1x4 No. 2 Barn knotted 





6,000 ft. 1x4 No. 3 Barn and 


5,000 ft. 1x6 No. 3 Barn we will 

4,000 ft. 1x8 No. 3 Barn quote 

4,000 ft. 1x4 No. 1 Box 

1,000 ft. 1x6 No. 1 Box nen 
30,000 ft. 4-4 R.W. No. 3 Cuts on 
100,000 ft. Shorts 10’ long licati 
30,000 ft. Shorts 4’-8’ long ppacation 
22,000 ft. 8-4 No. 1 Box 


Salling Hanson Company, 


GRAYLING, MICHIGAN. 

















Johannesburg 
Mfg. Co. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 


500 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Maple 
200 M “ 6-4 No.3 Beech 
100M “ 8-4 No.3 Maple 
50M “ 4-4 No.3 Birch 
100 M “ 4-4 No.3 Basswood 
3000 M “ Hemock 














Write for Prices. 


JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 


MICHIGAN 


ardwoods 


Annual Capacity, 20,000,000 feet. 


emlock.. 


Annual Capacity, 20,000,000 feet. 














We make a specialty of furnishing promptly Bill Staff 
and Timbers, 20 to 40 ft. long. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


We Can Ship Mixed Orders 
without unnecessary delay as we 
own and operate our own mills, and 
pay oy a aaa 
White Pine Lumber, 
Dimension Shingles, 


Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. 
Frames, Box Shooks. 


Prices on Request 


E. B. Foss & Company | 
allonotal ne y : 
BAY CITY,: MICHIGAN'''' 
Established 1877 Telecode Used 
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Hemlock, Hardwoods 
and White Pine 


2x4" and wider No. 1 and No. 2 Hemlock Piece Stuff* 
2x6" and wider Select Hemlock 4 
2” No. 3 Hemlock Boards 
No. 4 and No. 5 White Pine Boards ; 
2” Rock Elm Bridge Plank 

4” and wider No. 2 and No. 3 Com. Basswood 

Ash, Soft Maple, Soft Elm and Red Oak 1 in. mill run. 


JOHN A. WEEK LUMBER CO. j 
North Portage St. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 
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Make Prompt Shipments of 


WHITE PINE AND BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 


Marinette, 





Goodman Co. 
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LONG FIR TIMBERS 








FIVE MILLION FEET 
in our storage yard for quick shipment 
by lakes or rail. Timbers up to 2020-84. 
Band resaws and large surfacers :: °: 








ROGERS-RUGER LUMBER CO. 


SUPERIOR, WISCONS:N 


Telecode 


Long Distance 
































To The Trade: 


lcar 12-4 “B" and Better 

% car each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop 

2 cars each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Common 

2 cars each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 3 Shop 

2 cars each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 3 Common 

% car 6” and wider, Thin ‘‘D”’ and Better 
lcar each 4 and 6” “D’’ WP Bev. Siding 

3 cars 13” and wider No. 3 Boards 
15 cars 4"’ and wider 6’ and up, No. 4 Boards 
‘eo car each 1x8” “D" and “C” Select 


Write for prices and copy of our Stock Sheet. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO. Drummond, Wis. 
























Warren 


Axe & Tool Co. 


liacturers of the Famous 
5 Geni: Patent Axes 
and ilighest Ouality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
Right Quality —Right Prices 
WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 


tucky’s being represented at the Ohio Valley Exposition, 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, which opens next month. It will 
prepare an exhibit of the resources of the state, giving 
lumber a prominent place. 

The Ohio river and its Kentucky tributaries have cost 
Uncle Sam a great deal of money during the last year. 
The expenditures have reached $356,000. The Ohio got 
$219,000; the Green and the Barren $90,000 and the 
Rough $3,000. 

R. Carnahan, of the E. B. Norman Lumber Company, 
is looking over timber in which he is interested in eastern 
Kentucky. The box factory of the company is doing a 
good business. 

The North Vernon Lumber Company lately received 
300,000 feet of logs at its local mill, which is running 
to capacity. Its Dyersburg (Tenn.) mill will begin 
operation in a few weeks. 

The Louisville Point Lumber Company reports the 
situation quiet, although consumers who are under con- 
tract are taking their material freely. 

‘*On the Walls of Fame’’ is the title of an interest- 
ing booklet descriptive of the buildings in which Mengel 
mahogany has been used. It has just been issued by 
the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company. 

The Jones Lumber Company has a baseball team that 
is making good in the Saturday league. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


Lumbermen in Party of Trade Extension Excursionists 
—Catalpa Trees Donated to Public Schools—Vet- 
eran Retail Lumberman Retires. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 18.—About 250 business men, 
representing the Indianapolis Trade Association, made 
a trade extension trip last Friday. The party visited 
fourteen cities and towns. Representatives of the Bur- 
net-Lewis Lumber Company, the Maas-Neimeyer Lum- 
ber Company, the Adams-Carr Company and E, C, Atkins 
& Co. were in the party. 

An offer to give 50,000 catalpa trees to the schools 
and school children of the city has been submitted to 
the Indianapolis board of school commissioners by L. 
S. Ayres & Co. It is probable that the offer will be 
accepted. P 

After forty-five years’ experience in the retail lumber 
business, Milton 8S. Huey, president of the Capitol Lum- 
ber Company, has arranged to retire. He will be sue- 
ceeded as president of the company by his son, O. L. 
Huey, who has been in Oklahoma for the last five years. 
Mr. Huey is 74 years old and is one of the best known 
retailers in the state. He has sold his common stock 
to his son, but will retain his preferred stock. For 
many years he has been active in lumbermen’s organ- 
izations, in Hoo-Hoo and the old Indianapolis Lumber- 
men’s Club, of which he was president. Mr. Huey took 
an active part in the erection by Hoo-Hoo of a $4,000 
cottage at the summer mission for sick children. 

Because of increased activity in the lumber trade, the 
South Arkansas Lumber Company has decided to put two 
additional salesmen in the field at once. S. P. Matthews, 
manager for the company, speaking of the situation, 
said that the retailer did. but little buying in the last 
few months. A number of mills in the South had to 
shut down for a time. On his last trip to the South he 
found that it had rained for thirty days and that it 
was almost impossible to get a car in the field. Now 
that the retailers are in general need of stock it is hard 
to get. Prices have been raised from 75 cents to $1 on 
nearly all stocks. 

J. E. Bradley has returned from Cass Lake, Mich., 
where he went for a short vacation. 

Miss Nell Jordan, formerly with the Hazlewood Lum- 
ber Company, has taken a position in the office of the 
Greer-Houghton Lumber Company. 

J. W. Pinnell, one of the best known lineyard operators 
in the state, has gone to Bay View, Mich., where he will 
spend several weeks at his summer home. 





FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


Trade Not Expected to Pick Up for Several Weeks— 
Logs Slow in Coming In and Prices High—Big Six 
to Build Factory. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., July 21.—Business is quiet with 
hardwood lumber manufacturers. The weather during the 
last week or ten days has been such as to retard trade. 
Farmers are late with their work and in many cases 
damage was done by numerous washouts to wheat in 
shock and growing crops. Manufacturers are not looking 
for any material picking up in trade for several: weeks. 
They are of the belief that after September 1 business 
will be brisk. Logs are slow in coming in and prices are 
high. 

Most of the mills that are running have a fair supply 
of logs on hand. Prices of hardwood lumber have not 
changed materially during the last few weeks, although 
there is a feeling in some sections that there will be an 
advance in some of the best grades before long. Prac- 
tically all the hardwood mills in this section are being 
operated full time. Collections are fair. Retail lumber 
dealers do not look for any great improvement in trade 
for several weeks. Prices on yellow pine hold firm. 
Owners of storage yards report stocks about complete. 
Local labor troubles continue to affect trade to some ex- 

tent. There is a slight disposition for out-of-town trade 
to pick up. 

The Huntingburg Wagon Works, at Huntingburg, has 
let the contracts for the erection of two large additional 
buildings. 

Business with the R. B. White Lumber Company, at 
Boonville, is reported good. 

J. ©. Greer, of the Federal Stave & Lumber Company, 





of this city, says business is coming along all right. The 





company ’s large stave mill at Lone Oak, Tenn., has been 
operated full time practically every day since the first 
of the year. 

S. E. McBride, until recently engaged in the lumber 
business at Drakesboro, ay; has become manager for the 
Evansville Commission Company, with offices in Water 
street. 

Most of the local furniture manufacturers who went to 
Chicago to attend the furniture exhibit have returned. 
They are well pleased with the trade outlook. Orders are 
increasing’ and inquiries are more numerous than they 
were a month or so ago. During the last week several 
carloads of furniture were sold at the Evansville Furni- 
ture Exchange. 

Plans are being drawn for a furniture factory to be 
built by the Bix Six Carloading Association. The plant 
will be 260 feet by 80 feet and the building will be 
erected near the plant of the Globe Furniture Company 
on the west side. It will be known as the Globe No. 2 
and will make the same kind of furniture as that turned 
~ by the Globe factory. 

. Pierce Butler, of the Evansville Sash & Door Com- 
ie. is making a trip through Kentucky in the interest 
of his company. He finds business picking up gradually. 

The Yards of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Company, in 
this city, are well stocked and the yard manager, Elmer 
D. Luhring, states that he is looking for a good run of 
business after September 1. 

During the last week a great many ties and staves 
have been brought in by boat from points along Green 
and Pond rivers in Kentucky. The towboat Mabel ar 
rived a few days ago and will enter the tie trade in Green 
river. 

The E. Q. Smith Chair Company, which recently moved 
into its new factory on West Maryland street, has just 
completed its line. This company was established fifty 
years ago. 

D. B. MacLaren, of the D. B. MacLaren Lumber Com 
pany, of this city, says trade is coming along fairly well. 
He looks for an improvement in a few weeks. 

The handle factory at Calhoun, Ky., is running full 
time. This company ships a great many handles to the 
eastern markets. 

The Evansville Furniture Company, managed by Gus 
Nonweiler, has exhibits in the Furniture Exchange build- 
ing at Vine and Fourth streets. 





FROM AN INDIANA HARDWOOD CENTER. 


Two Hundred Thousand Dollar Addition to Plow 
Plant—Pattern Shop Addition—New Passenger and 
Freight Depot. 


SoutH BEND, INb., July 18.—The Oliver Chilled Plow 
Works has announced fully matured plans for a $200,000 
addition to its plant. The contract was let to E. E. 
Burner & Co., of South Bend, who began work imme 
diately in order to have the job completed by January 1, 
1911. The new building will rank among the largest at 
the plant. The total floor space will approximate 207,120 
feet. The main building will be 413, feet long and 80 
feet wide, with 225-foot wings. The entire building will 
be three stories in hight. 

The M. Rumely Company, of LaPorte, has awarded the 
contract to E. E. Burner & Co. for the erection of a 
large 3-story addition to the plant of the company in that 
city. This building will be of reinforced concrete and 
will be used as a pattern shop. 

The Chicago, South Bend & Northern Indiana Railway 
Company will build a $10,000 passenger and freight 
depot in Elkhart. 

The Tryber Piano Company, of South Bend, has com 
pleted the installation of a fourth dry kiln that will 
handle 45,000 feet of lumber, giving the company a total 
kiln eapacity of 180,000 feet. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


Yard Demand Shows Slight Improvement—Dulness in 
About All Lines, Especially Yellow Pine and 
Cypress—Shipping Facilities Good. 

CoLuMBus, OHIO, July 19.—Duliness has developed in 
certain lines, especially yellow pine and cypress. De- 
mand from yards shows a slight improvement, but a 
hesitaney is reported in most lines of manufacturing. 
The disposition on the part of purchasing agents is to 
go slow. 

In hardwoods the higher grades are in the best 
demand, although better movement is reported in the 
lower grades of a few varieties. The middle West shows 
the greatest activity. Prices hold their own in most of 
the varieties, although. reports. show .considerable cut- 
ting in yellow pine. Hemlock is weaker. There appears 
to be considerable variation in quotations and this con 
dition is one of the puzzling factors in the trade. 

Stocks in the hands of dealers are being well kept up. 
Yellow pine stocks are fairly large and there appears to 
be a tendency for mills to overproduce. Shipping fa- 
cilities are good and prompt deliveries are being made. 

C. G. MeLaughlin, general manager for the Me- 
Laughlin-Hoffman Lumber Company, says the market 
has livened up a little in the last few days. The most 
of the improvement is seen in the yard trade, although 
the factory demand is steady. Prices are unsettled and 
somewhat. inconsistent. 

Notices have been sent out for the annual stockhold- 
ers’ meeting of the F. E. King Lumber Company, 0 
Peebles, which will be held August 8 at the office of 
the company, 

A. C. Davis, head of the A. C. Davis Lumber Com- 
pany, reports a slow market. Mr. Davis thinks that the 
furniture factories soon will be in the market for a 
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larger amount of stock after the close of the midsummer 
furniture exhibits. ; 

H. W. Putnam, president of the General Lumber Com- 
pany, reports a fair demand for hardwoods and that 
prices are holding their own. He is of the opinion that 
improvement will be forthcoming soon. H. C. Buskirk, 
sales manager for this company, left early in the week 
to inspect the mill at Ashland, Ky. 

W. M. Ritter, head of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Com- 
pany, left Columbus Tuesday for New York, from which 
point ke will sail for Liverpool Saturday. He will in- 
spect the branches of his company at London and Liver- 
pool. This company is preparing to place a new mill 
at Hazelwood, N. C., in operation. The mill will have 
a capacity of about 100,000 feet daily. 

R. W. Horton, sales manager of the central division 
for the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, says prices are 
at a standstill. The yard trade is the best. 

The C. T. Nelson Column Company reports steady 
market conditions with prices firm. 

L. B. Schneider, sales manager for the John R. Gobey 
Lumber Company, reports a steady market in hardwoods 
and yellow pine. Cypress is becoming weaker. 

W. L. Whitacre, of the W. L. Whitacre Lumber Com- 
pany, says prices on staple lengths and varieties are hold- 
ing up well. 

L. A. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Company, 
reports the market a little dull. Prices are about the 
Same, 





FROM WESTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 


Guyan River at High Stage—Many Rafts Break Away 
but Most of the Logs Recovered—Business Reported 
Quiet. 

HuntTINGTON, W. VaA., July 19.—The Guyan river is 
at a very high stage (16 feet) this week. Heavy rains 
last Saturday and Sunday at the headwaters of the 
Guyan is the cause of this high stage. The Guayandotte 
Boom Company, in charge of the booms at the mouth of 
the Guyan river, decided that it was impossible to hold 
the booms and timber against the flood and loosed them, 
They drifted into the Ohio river before the heavy tide 
reached Guayandotte. Last Saturday a number of rafts 
of timber at the mouth of the Guyan that were torn 
loose from the banks drifted into the Ohio river. The 
swners were successful in landing all the rafts. C. C. 
Crane & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, were-owners of a grcat 
portion of this timber. A large crew at the mouth of 
the Guyan river is engaged catching the logs. Timbermen 
are satisfied that there will be but very little loss. 

The Licking River Lumber Company’s band mill at 
larmers, Ky., is running steadily. The concern is ship- 
ping out large amounts of car oak and lumber. The 
‘looring plant of the company, in this city, is turning out 
large amounts of hardwood flooring and interior finish. 

C, A. Miller, of the Miller-Crosier Lumber Company, 
as returned from a business trip through Ohio. He 
eports business quiet. The company is operating its saw 
ills on the Greenbrier river steadily and shipping large 
mounts of ties and rough lumber. 

The Kentucky Hardwood Company reports some delay 
ear Jackson, Ky., in the construction of its railroad and 
siuw mill, caused by the rainy weather. 

John R. Sowers, president of the Sowers-Leach Lumber 
Company, and C, W. Peters, traveling representative for 
this company, were in this city this week looking over 

nditions and buying stock for shipment to customers. 

Mr. Sowers reports business quiet. 

The Kenova Poplar Manufacturing Company is run- 
uing its flooring and bevel siding plant steadily and is 

‘ipping large amounts of stock. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


Writ of Error and Supersedeas Granted to Plaintiffs in 
Timberland Suit—Writeup Excites Favorable Com- 
ment—Notices of Incorporations. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., July 21.—Judge Ira E. Robin- 
sn, of the West Virginia supreme court of appeals has 
anted a writ of error and supersedeas to the. plaintiffs 
the case of John Alexander and A. D. Williams vs. 

: Sherwood Company, of West Virginia, which sold 

| deeded to the Chaffee-Wilson Lumber Company 5,524 

es of timber land in Pocahontas county, West Virginia. 

tract was one of thirty-one tracts that formed the 
irel Run tract, consisting of about 17,000 acres. 

‘hese various tracts were owned or controlled by John 

MeGraw, L. M. MecClintie and the Sherwood Company. 

ombination was formed and the lands placed in the 

ds of Alexander and Williams. It appears they gave 
Chaffee-Wilson Lumber Company a price of $11 an 
, Which was $1 more than the land had been placed in 
combination. Alexander and Williams were to receive 
extra dollar for selling the timber land. The Sher- 

(1 Company, however, sold and deeded the land at 

an acre to the Chaffee-Wilson Lumber Company. 

n the plaintiffs filed suit for the difference, or amount 

“10 an acre. They lost in the lower court, from which 

appeal was taken. 

‘he big writeup of the American Column & Lumber 
‘ompany, of St. Albans, in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, called forth many pleasing com- 
ments. The American Column & Lumber Company has 
bi a very successful and has become one of the biggest 
ait most substantial hardwood manufacturing concerns 
i tue state through its progressive and energetic officials. 

The Interstate Cooperage Company, which has large 
holdings in West Virginia, has contracted with J. J. 
Boxley & Bro., of Roanoke, Va., to build twenty-five 
miles of railroad of the Elk & Little Kanawha railroad 
a Gassaway, on the Coal & Coke road, to Stumptown, 
oth in West Virginia. The road will open up a great 


area of timber, mostly owned or controlled by the Inter- 
state Cooperage Company, and, in addition, will bring into 
the market farm products from the hitherto inaccessible 
territory of Calhoun county. 

John F. Hager, J. W. M. Stewart, B. E. Whitman and 
James G. Serey, of Ashland, Ky., and John M. Hopkins, 
of Catlettsburg, Ky., have incorporated the Haly Coal 
Company, of Ashland, Ky., to mine coal, own coal and 
timber lands, manufacture lumber and drill for oil and 
gas. The capital stock of the company is $500,000. 


Operations will be conducted in Kentucky and Virginia 


and possibly in West Virginia. 

James Flynn, well known in the lumber and timber 
business in West Virginia for many years, has incor- 
porated the Spice Run Lumber Company, of Charleston, 
with an authorized capital stock of $100,000, of which 
$32,000 has been subscribed and paid. The company will 
operate on land acquired by Mr. Flynn and his associates 
in Greenbrier county some time ago and on which a mill 
has been in operation. 

For the purpose of manufacturing lumber, selling Jum- 
ber, wood pulp and dealing in timber lands, the Oakland 
Lumber Company, of Kingwood, has been chartered to 
operate in Kingwood district, Preston county. The in- 
corporators are M. Lee Gailey, John L. Gailey, J. Dale 
Gailey, Wylie McCaslin and Louise B. Hutton, of New 
Castle, Pa. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


Burra.o, N. Y., July 20.—M. M. Wall has returned 
from British Columbia, where he spent a fortnight look- 
ing over timber purchases that members of the Buffalo 
Hardwood Lumber Company and others have made. 

A large amount of pine and hemlock lumber has come 
down the lakes this season for the yard of G. Elias & 
Bro. They find the hardwood of that section stiff in price 
for local handling. 

Selling the stock of the Pascola Lumber Company at 
the Missouri mills of that company keeps Secretary 
Davenport away from the office much of the time. 

T. Sullivan & Co. still keep buyers busy looking after 
elm and basswood in Canada, although it is now cus- 
tomary to look west and south for these woods. 

O. E. Yeager is kept busy looking after matters con- 
nected with the Chamber of Commerce, of which he is 
vice president. 

R. D. McLean spent some time lately in Canada looking 
for hardwood lumber. Angus McLean spends all his 
time looking after the McLean interests in the St. Law- 
rence valley. ; 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


CHOICE COTTONWOOD TIMBERLAND SOLD. 

BENTONIA, Miss., July 18.—The Link-Newcomb Mill 
& Lumber Company recently bought in Claiborne county, 
Mississippi, 1,100 acres of cottonwood timber land front- 
ing on the Mississippi river opposite St. Joseph, La., 
paying for it $42,000 cash. The property belonged to 
the George Rietze estate and was sold by a chancery 
court decree for cash at public outcry. Bidders were 
present from Cincinnati to New Orleans, as the tract 
had something more than a local reputation on account 
of its exceptional quality and accessibility and un- 
usually large amount it cruises, much of it showing 
more than 30,000 feet of merchantable logs an acre. 
The purchasers intend to erect on the property within 
the next few months a band mill with a capacity of 
20,000 to 30,000 feet. 











The Miller & Vidor Lumber Company, of Galveston, 
Tex., has bought all the timber lands of Capt. William 
Wiess in Orange and Jasper counties, Texas, aggre 
gating about 40,000 acres, upon which it is estimated 
there are 350,000,000 feet of virgin pine timber and 
considerable hardwood. It is the purpose of the com- 
pany, after the timber has been cut, to colonize the land 
by eutting it up into small farms to be sold to home- 
seekers and settlers. The timber will be manufactured 
into lumber at the Beaumont Saw Mill Company’s mill 
in Beaumont, Tex. The Jand and timber bought repre- 
sents a total consideration of about $2,000,000. 
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SPECIAL — 


OFFERING: 


¢y* stock of Hemlock is 
complete in all respects, and 
our stock of Pine is in fairly good 
shape. We are, at present, making 
special offers on the following items, 
and would be glad to have your 
inquiries. 


All Widths No. 3 Pine Boards, All Lengths. 
All Widths No. 5 Pine Boards, All Lengths. 
8” No. 3 Pine Boards, All Lengths. 

6”’ No. 2 Pine Fencing, 8’ and 10’. 

6’’ No. 3 Pine Fencing, All Lengths. 

6”’ No. 4 Pine Fencing, All Lengths. 

4’ No. 2 Pine Fencing, 8’ and 10’. 

4” No. 4 Pine Fencing, All Lengths. 
2x4—6, 8, 14 and 16’ No. 2 Hemlock. 
2x6 —16’ No. 2 Hemlock. 
2x10—14 and 16’ No. 2 Hemlock. 
2x12—16’ No. 2 Hemlock. 


2” No. 3 Hemlock, 
All Sizes. 


No. 2 & No.3 Hemlock 
Elevator Cribbing. 




















The Crocker Chair Company, of Sheboygan, Wis., | 
bought from G. F. Sanborn, a Wisconsin timber land 
operator, 2,475.57 acres of timber land in Houghton 
county, Michigan, valved at $34,657.98, which is the 
stated consideration. The timber will be used in the 
manufacture of chairs. 


The Star Ranch & Land Company, of Neelyville, Mo., | 
has bought sixteen sections of timber land in Clay 
county, Arkansas, for $50,000. Several saw mills and 
a stave plant will be established on the property to 
develop the timber. 


A. If. Edminster, of Holcombe, Wis., and Peter Rob- 
inson, of Chippewa Falls, Wis., bought from E. C. Still 
and J. H. Hamilton, of Minneapolis, Minn., a 3,500-acre 
tract of hardwood timber land about ten miles southeast 
of Holeombe in Chippewa county. The consideration 
was $50,000. 


A. D. Harrah, J. J. Melton and associates, of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., have bought the sawmill property and 
4,000 acres of stumpage of the Carr Lumber Company, 





MERSHON, EDDY, PARKER COMPARY 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


White Pine Box Shooks, Window , 


Doors, Sash, Blinds, Etc., White 
LUMBER tg oy oe ashing and 
rim, Dimension, Shingles. 
and Other WHOLESALERS OF 
FOREST Products, Maple, Beech, Birch 
and Oak Flooring, White Pine 
New York Office: No. 1 Madison Avenue, Room 8101 
Cable Address, Mershette. ABC, Telecode and Western Union Codes 











Pacific Coast and Southern 
PRODUCTS and Cedar Shingles. 




















WHITE PINE 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH 


Our stock is large and complete 
It will pay you to get our prices 


BRADLEY, MILLER & CO. 











of Springton, W. Va. 


WEST BAY CITY, MICH. 
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E. V. BABCOCK & CO. 


We have the following stock at 


TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 








10 cars 4-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
2 ee 5 4 66 oo 66 

1 (i) 6 4 66 66 6“ 

6 66 % 4 6 6 66 

1 “ 5-4 No.3 Common “ 











This Stock may be Dressed or Resawed. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 











One Way To 
Get Trade 


is to carry in stock the best 
quality and the largest assort- 
ment of lumber. We can fix 


you up on 
HEMLOCK 


WHITE tn’ YELLOW 
PINE porituanarowoos PINE 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS CAREFUL ATTENTION 


The McDonald Lumber Co. 


Mauufacturers and Wholesalers PITTSBURG, PA. 














THE INTERIOR LBR. CO. 
PITTSBURG, PA, 
Send Us Orders. We Want to Move. 
1,000,000' well assorted Hemlock at Cooksburg. 
500,.000' Bone Dry 4-4 and 8-4 White Pine at Cooksburg Mill. 
500,000' Bone Dry 6-4 and 8-4White Pine at Winlack Mill, 








Hotel Cumberlan 


S. W. Corner Broadwa’ 

at 54th St., Near 5 

Street Subway Station 
53rd Street 





aoe ee 


Ideal location, Near theatres, shops and Central Park. 
New, Modern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York, all outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up. Special rates for summer months. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


HARRY P. STIMSON R. J. BINGHAM 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial Formerly with Hotel Woodward 











WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Conservation and Its Relation to a Third Political 
Party — Eastern Conditions Quiet—-Crop Rumor 
Exaggerated, 


Tacoma, WASH., July 14.—Everett G. Griggs, presi- 
dent of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company and of 
the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
returned Wednesday night from a month’s trip in the 
East. He went primarily to attend the annual com- 
mencement exercises at Yale and the reunion of the class 
of 1890, scientific, of which he was a member. He vis- 
ited Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and other important cities on the trip. Major Griggs 
said; 

Conservation is talked on all sides in the East and wide 
interest is being taken in the conservation congress to be 
held at St. Paul in September. Eminently satisfactory 
results are certain to follow that congress if it is conducted 
along the right lines. But all sides must be heard from— 
the West as well as the East. 

The conservation idea is a strong national movement and 
should be watched. closely by all interests and not be 
allowed to get into the hands of any clique that may have 
the formation of a new political party in view. There is 
enough good in either the republican or democratic party 
to achieve the ends that real cons*rvation aims at. 

In this connection I think that Gifford Pinchot is largely 
misinterpreted. He desires to have the people’s interests 
protected and still not retard the development of the coun- 
try. In other words, Mr. Pinchot, in my judgment, wants 
to have governmental affairs handled as any corporation 
and its affairs are handled. 

Lumbermen, for instance, favor the conservation of tim- 
ber, even though some people in the East believe otherwise. 
But we want the assistance of the common carriers in 
reaching the markets with common lumber. As it stands 
now lumbermen can get about 25 percent of the log to mar- 
ket in finished stock. The rest of the log—common stuff— 
must be worked up locally or go into the burners simply 
because it can not be set down in the consuming market 
at a price that will enable the mills to keep going. The 
more lumber we can sell and the better prices we can get 
for it, the more we can afford to pay the railroads and 
the consequent greater their earnings. Right here in our 
own manufacturers’ association originated the ‘‘odd lengths” 
movement which is one of the greatest conservation methods 
ever devised. Yet odd lengths have met with all kinds 
of protests from eastern retailers, some of whom have 
been loudest in the cry for conservation. The odd 
length movement is gaining ground, however, largely 
through education. Lumber retailers and consumers are 
beginning to realize that they can build just as good build- 
ings from lumber that is not all the same length as in the 
old way. The more odd lengths are used the more will our 
timber be conserved. 
Lumber conditions in the East and central West are 
quiet, owing largely to the fact that this is the midsummer 
season. The late crop scare has had some effect, but is 
not as serious as pictured. Despite the talk of general 
advance in freight rates the railroads all seem to be busy. 
I passed more freight trains coming out on the Northern 
Pacific than I have seen in any other trip in a long time. 


Iron Works Incorporated. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed for the Nis- 
qually Iron Works, of Tacoma, the capital stock being 
$25,000 and the incorporators John Bagley, of the Pa- 
cific States Lumber Company and Tacoma Eastern rail- 
road; J. G. Dickson, of the Mineral Lake Lumber Com- 
pany; E. B. Shields, Albert Cookingham and L. L. 
Tyler. The company has taken over the car shops of 
the Tacoma Eastern railroad at Bismarck, that road’s 
work now being done at the Milwaukee’s big shops on 
the tidelands. The new iron works will do the repair 
work for various large lumber and coal products com- 
panies in which its incorporators are interested and also 
will do general repair work. Mr. Bagley states that the 
equipment will be ample to handle the heaviest repair 
work offering in the Northwest. The shops will make 
a specialty of repairs to locomotives and other rolling 
stock equipment of western Washington logging rail- 
roads. All the work of the Pacific States Lumber Com- 
pany, which has just completed a mill at Selleck on the 
Cedar river; the work of the Seattle & Southeastern 
railroad, that of the Northern Coast Timber Company, 
the East Creek Coal Company, the Bagley Grader Com- 
pany and the Western Car Stake Company will be handled 
at the Nisqually shops. The Western Car Stake Company 
will be organized in a few days for the purpose of manu- 
facturing a special car stake invented by John Bagley 
and said to be the most practical article of its kind ever 
produced. About sixty men will be employed at the 
shops. L. L. Tyler will be the general superintendent. 

George S. Long, general manager for the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company and president of the Washington For- 
est Fire Associatign, will be one of the speakers at the 
second annual convention of the Pacifie Coast Logging 
Congress to be held next week in Portland, Ore. Satur- 
day Mr. Long attended the meeting of the Washington 
commission on forest legislation, in Seattle. He states 
that among matters considered were proposed laws for 
turning over to the board of forestry the lands under the 
state land commission for reforestation; enabling the 
creation of rural improvement districts for economically 
clearing some of the deforested land and opening it for 
settlement; the exemption of the annual tax on defor- 
ested lands and the substitution of a cutting tax on the 
timber thus produced and for a stricter supervision of 
fires. 

G. A. Onn, president of the Onn Lumber & Shingle 
Company, states that the new plant the company is pre- 
paring to build on the site of its burned mill on the 
city waterway, will be as efficient and modern as money 
can buy and thoroughly equipped for local and rail trade. 
There will be a first class planing mill in connection 
with the saw mill and a shingle mill of about 125,000 
capacity. The saw mill will have a capacity of about 
75,000 feet. 





Lumber Shipments. 


Foreign shipments of lumber from the Puget Sound 
customs district for the fiscal month of June amounted 
to 27,372,000 feet. But one month in three years has 
equalled this record, that being September, 1908, when 
27,538,000 feet were shipped. The month shows a gain 
of 14,558,000 feet over June, 1909. For the first six 
months of 1910 fcreign shipments from the district have 
totaled 105,239,000 feet as compared to 96,355,000 feet 
the same six months of 1909, a gain this year of 8,884,- 
000 feet. For the first six months of 1908 the district 
shipped foreign 123,133,000 feet of lumber, or 17,894,000 
feet more than it has shipped in 1910. 





1908 1909 1910 

feet feet feet 
ee ee 17,910,000 15,946,000 19,314,000 
a ee 21,176,000 15,746,000 6,672,000 
OO” eer rere 14,928,000 11,620,000 15,072,000 
ADFT ..ccccccccccccee Sapavusocoe 18,781,000 15,725,000 
Pere rr 21,880,000 21,498,000 21,084,000 
DU sAwsacacaseha eee 24,949,000 12,814,000 27,372,000 
WEE kee ceaaenne 123,133,000 96,355,000 105,239,000 


The report of the Tacoma harbor master for the cal- 
endar month of June shows cargo shipments of 18,792,000 
feet as compared to 17,042,447 feet in May. June by 
far was the biggest month of the last three years in the 
volume of foreign shipments from Tacoma, the total 
being 14,957,123 feet, May with 9,867,887 feet being the 
next biggest month of 1910 and the next biggest month 
of the three years. 

Following is a comparative statement of Tacoma’s 
coastwise lumber shipments for three years: 





1908 1909 1910 

feet feet feet 
ER LCE ET Re 3,570,000 3,620,158 5,905,000 
EE cesecdebaaee's 5,535,170 6,522,101 10,605,000 
March ...ccccsccosves 1,700,438 7,547,152 11,256,302 
verre rT ee 2,460,865 6,407,568 12,695,000 
Orr 3,658,000  6.060,720 7,174,560 
DE cané.s-600%ebewen bu 1,667,000 7,848,933 3,835,000 
DY bake eiteinn 18,591,473 38,006,632 51,470,862 


Following is a comparative statement of Tacoma’s for- 
eign lumber shipments for the same three years: 





1908 1909 1910 

feet feet feet 
DOE 6 kncwenes awd. 4,845,341 5,306,074 5,150,160 
COTO E Ce 3,453,086 6,609,975 2,009,728 
re rr ee 4,577,937 2,290,157 6,380,047 
EY a6 eve btirice.acevirgiceo bse 6,165,889 7,814,824 8,350,960 
ME: cat aemanseamesees 7,405,068 5,999,525 9,867,887 
DU Askwnsdw0d 000550 7,357,327 4,888,100 14957,123 
a ee 33,784,648 32,908,655 46,715,905 


The Mutual Lumber Company’s mill at Bucoda is 
running steadily to satisfactory business, with an out- 
put of about 100,000 feet a day. 

Lumber trade is decidedly brisk in the Grays harbor 
country, according to Hugh J. Manny, commercial agent 
for the Milwaukee, who has just returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Hoquiam and Aberdeen. He states that all 
the mills are running full blast and at least one, the 
Lytle mill, at Hoquiam, is preparing to put on a night 
crew. 

Deputy Fire Warden Thorpe, of this county, states that 
the 1910 fire loss promises to be the lowest in years. 
Farmers and others are taking unusual precautions, he 
states. 

The Chilean bark Royal Soverign has arrived at the 
Tacoma Mill Company’s plant. to take a cargo of 1,400,- 
000 feet of lumber for the west coast of South America. 
The British steamer Strathlorne is at the same company’s 
docks taking 3,600,000 feet for Melbourne, and the bark- 
entine Puako has arrived to load for Sydney. The Blue 
Funnel liner Oanfa carried 586,000 feet from several 
local mills, consigned in small lots to various ports, in- 
cluding 391,000 feet for European points. 

The plant of Merrick & Robb, at South Prairie, Wash., 
has been closed ten days to install a conveyor. The mill 
is about three miles below South Prairie on the Buckley 
branch of the Northern Pacific railway, and formerly 
was owned by the Manley-Moore Lumber Company. It 
was taken over by Messrs. Merrick and Robb about three 
months ago. A new frame was built recently over the 
mill and new engines and boilers were installed, giving 
plenty of power. The mill averages about 40,000 feet of 
lumber every ten hours. Herbert Robb, of this company, 
is spending a few weeks in the middle West and the East. 

E. L. Davis, at one time part owner of the Muskegon 
Shingle & Lumber Company, Muskegon, Mich., and who 
for several years has been connected with various lumber 
eoncerns in Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington and 
British Columbia, has charge of the office of the Valley 
Mill Company, at Buckley. Mr. Davis went with th« 
Valley Mill Company about May 1. The company’s mil! 
closed July 4, since which time it has been repaired and 
overhauled. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN. WASHINGTON. 


Shipments Curtailed by Mills Closing—Demand for 
Car Material Stimulates Business—Operations Open- 
ing at Logging Camps. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., July 16.—Owing to the shutdown 
shipping has been curtailed for the last two weeks. Con- 
siderable business has been placed in the West for car 
building anc this has stimulated the market to a great 
extent. The cross arm business also is satisfactory. 

Logging camps are getting started. Men will be scarce. 
Mill hands have been plentiful. Wages, however, are 
higher. 

A fire broke out in the camp buildings of the Watkins 
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& James Logging Company, on Humptulips river, and 
destroyed the entire camp. 

The Doty Lumber & Shingle Company fought a serious 
fire in its woods this week that burned some of its log- 
ging railroad. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Large Amount of Idle Tonnage in Deep Sea Trade— 
Notice of Business Changes—Trade Seasonably 
Quiet. 

SEATTLE, WASH., July 16.—Charter rates from Pacific 
Coast ports are weak and shipping is dull. Coastwise 
rates are 25 cents lower than they were two weeks ago 
and offshore rates are uncertain. In the deep sea trade 
a large amount of idle tonnage is in sight, and while 
the foreign demand for lumber is good there is not 
enough business in sight for the carriers. The prevailing 
rate from Puget sound to San Francisco is $3.75 and 
from Puget sound to southern California ports $4.25. 
Recent fixtures reported by the Shipowners’ Association 
of the Pacific Coast are: 

Barkentine Gardiner City, Puget sound to San Fran- 
cisco, $3.75; schooner Lottie Bennett, Tacoma to San 
Pedro or Redondo, $4.25; schooner Winslow, Everett to 
Redondo, $4.25; steamer Carmel, Puget sound to San 
Pedro, $4.25; schooner Eric, Vancouver to Suva, 40s. 

E. R. Sutherland, of the Henry Dickinson Lumber 
Company, this city, has sueceeded A. H. Sager, resigned, 
as manager of the lumber department of that concern. 
Mr. Sager left the Dickinson company to go into the 
wholesale lumber business on his own account. Mr. Suth- 
erland, who has been on the Coast for ten years and who 
formerly was in the timber land business in this section, 
became connected with the Dickinson company at the 
time that company was organized in August of last year. 
He represented the company as buyer on the road during 
the last ten months. Mr. Sutherland originally came 
from Ashland, Wis., where his father, W. R. Sutherland, 
was president of the Sutherland Lumber Company, of 
that city. 

Robert Forgie, of Beadle Bros., San Francisco, has 
been spending the week in Seattle. Beadle Bros. do an 
extensive wholesale lumber business, especially catering 
to foreign trade. The Off Shore Lumber Company, of 
this city, handles the business of Beadle Bros. in Wash- 
ington. 

C. H. Johnson, of the Johnson-Dean Lumber Company, 
whose home is in Minneapolis, arrived in Seattle Wednes- 
day of this week, to spend a few weeks on the Coast. 
The Johnson-Dean Lumber Company operates a mill at 
Robe, on the Montecristo branch of the Northern Pacific 
railway. 

C. A. Dean, president of the Sound Lumber Company, 
Seattle, in speaking of the situation this week, said: 


The lumber business is seasonably quiet. Adverse crop 
reports that have been sent out from the middle West prob- 
ably are exaggerated. Even if in some sections there is only 
two-thirds of a crop, the advance in the price will almost 
make up the difference. Reports from most sections of the 
country are favorable. I look for a good fall trade. 


The Klipsum Lumber Company, Seattle, was incorpo- 
rated July 1 with the following officers: T. F. Kennedy, 
president; H. P. Kennedy, treasurer, and J. Frank Jones, 
secretary. The company was organized January 1 to 
‘onduct a general wholesale lumber business, paying par- 
icular attention to car material, bridge timbers and tank 
stock. The Messrs. Kennedy formerly were connected 

ith the Milwaukee Land Company. J. Frank Jones for 
ome time was with the West Coast Shingle Company, 
“acoma, and later with the Western Washington Lumber 
ompany, Seattle. The Klipsum Lumber Company has 
ffices at 510 Crary building, Seattle. Klipsum is a 

iwash word meaning ‘‘The land where the sun sinks,’’ 

‘western. ’’ 

The Hay-Cron Lumber Company is the name of a new 

holesale lumber concern that began business July 1, 

th offices at 323 White building, Seattle. L. L. Hay, 

this concern, has been connected with the E. H. Lewis 
! imber Company, this city, for the last seven years and 
| ‘ior thereto represented the Puget Sound Mills & Tim- 
'-v Company, of Seattle, in Minneapolis, Minn., where 
is well known in lumber circles. Hans Cron, the junior 
mber of the company, came to Seattle about three 
uths ago from Potlatch, Ida., where he was connected 
h the Potlatch Lumber Company. The new company 
i eonduet a general wholesale lumber and shingle 
iness, 
. A. Green, formerly with the Berlin Machine Works, 
a’ Spokane, and prior to that for three years in charge 

‘he planing mill of the Bonners Ferry Lumber Com- 
“y, at Bonners Ferry, Ida., succeeds C. C. Johnson, of 
© Paeifie coast department of the S. A. Woods Machine 
‘pany, which has offices in Seattle under the manage- 
't of George E. Youle. Mr. Johnson resigned in order 
return to his home in Spokane. 
"he Blackwell-Wabraushek Lumber Company, of this 
Y, has been succeeded by the Blackwell-Sager Lumber 
‘ompany. A. H. Sager, who bought the Wabraushek 
'n'erests in the company, has associated himself with 
©. B. Blackwell, forming the latter named company, 
Mr. Blackwell for the last few years has had entire 
charge of the business of the Blackwell-Wabraushek 
Lumber Company. Mr. Sager recently resigned as man- 
ager of the lumber department of the Henry Dickinson 
Lumber Company, Seattle. Friends of both these young 
anc popular Seattle lumbermen predict a bright and 
Prosperous future for the new concern. 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce recently appointed 
2 committee to decide upon an annual civic celebration. 
The committee will recommend a plan likely to direct 
public attention to forestry and fisheries, the two leading 
industries of western Washington. 
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NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Lack of Optimism Noticeable Concerning Trade Out- 
look—Reports of Crop Failure Responsible for This 
Attitude on Part of Lumbermen. 

EVERETT, WASH., July 15.—Trade conditions are ex- 
tremely quiet among manufacturers of forest products 
in and about this city, nor are producers very optimistic 
concerning the fall market, owing to reported crop fail- 
ures and shortages. Private reports received by the 
Great Northern railway carry the intelligence that crop 
conditions in the Dakotas are worse than has been the 
case in that territory for any other period during the last 
ten years. In the Puget sound country, however, crop 
conditions are vastly different from what they are in the 
middle states. Large yields will be the rule in the North- 
west, for never have conditions been better. 

Mill companies evince no disposition to restrict output, 
for they have enough orders on their books to operate a 
month or more. A lingering belief is voiced that the 
harvests will result in larger yields than is imagined, and 
that the outcome will be a season of at least limited sell- 
ing in the states hit by damaging heat and lack of 
moisture. 

Shingle producers are pegging away regardless of the 
off prices. Practically all mills are operating through 
the Northwest. Manufacturers fully realize the inroads 
being made by patent roofing houses. After the selling 
agency plan is carried out to a successful conclusion the 
affiliated shingle men may create an advertising fund to 
meet the campaign of printer’s ink being so advan- 
tageously carried out by the opposition. Manufacturers 
know that they have in red cedar shingles the best roofing 
obtainable and are beginning to realize that without 
proper exploitation they can not expect to occupy the 
entire center of the stage. 

The Everett Construction Company is driving 600 feet 
of piling for the Cherry Valley Logging Company, man- 
aged by James E. Gowen, of Everett, in order that the 
logging concern may connect its line with the new Cherry 
Valley branch of the Great Northern railway. 

The Mud Lake Shingle Company, owned by John A. 
McGhie and N. B. McGhie, of this city, will resume opera- 
tion August 1. The mill is equipped with three upright 
machines and will be operated double shift. 

A majority of concerns affiliated with the Washington 
Log Brokerage Company will cease production until 
August 1, unless conditions compel a resumption prior to 
that date. The company, in a circular to operators, 
strongly advises curtailment, pointing out that a suspen- 
sion will lessen materially the danger of forest fires. 
There is an ample supply of logs in the water to care 
for immediate requirements. 





OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


Domestic and Foreign Demand Excellent—Forest Fires 
Inflict Heavy Losses—Reduction in Pilotage Rates— 
Mills Make Improvements. 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 16.—The Portland Lumber Com- 
pany is rushed with orders and has been forced to keep 
its plant going day and night for some time. During the 
last few months the company has sent away large quan- 
tities of lumber to foreign ports and L. J. Wentworth 
reports a large local business. 

The St. Johns Lumber Company, which has been run- 
ning double shifts for some time, is now running day 
only. 

W. B. Mackay, manager for the North Pacific Lumber 
Company, reports business good, the mill doing consider- 
able foreign trade. 

Forest fires have been raging several days along Wind 
river in Skamania county, Washington, but are now 
under control. A half million feet of timber belonging 
to the Wind River Lumber Company, Cascade Locks, is 
reported destroyed. The fire warden and logging crews 
did good work in checking the flames. 

G. Walter Gates, of G. W. Gates, wholesale lumber 
dealer, with offices in the Lumbermen’s building, this 
city, made a motor trip through Paradise valley, near 
Tacoma, to Mount Rainier, accompanied by his family. 
Mr. Gates describes the road as the most beautiful to 
be found in the United States, being as smooth as a 
floor and running through a dense forest a long distance. 

At its regular monthly meeting this week the Port of 
Portland commission decided to cut its pilotage fee 
between the sea and Astoria in two. This will reduce to 
the extent of about $150 the cost of handling lumber 
cargoes dispatched by steamer from this port or the river. 

C. E. Dant, of Dant & Russell, wholesale lumber deal- 
ers, with offices in the Chamber of Commerce building, 
this city, is on a trip through Idaho and is expected to 
return in about two weeks. 

J. E. Wheeler, secretary of the Wheeler Timber Com- 
pany, and president of the McCormick Lumber Company, 
with offices in this city, is building a fine residence on 
Portland heights to cost approximately $20,000. 

H. D. Langile, of J. D. Lacey & Co., this city, who 
went to Chicago about two weeks ago, is expected to 
return August 1. 

The West Oregon Lumber Company is adding a sort- 
ing table and a Mershon horizontal resaw to its equip- 
ment at the new mill.at Linnton and will resume opera- 
tions July 25. The company is preparing to deepen the 
channel off its mill, which has a splendid frontage on the 
river with the railroad in the rear. 

J. R. F. Thurston, manager for the Calapooia Lumber 
Company, at Brownsville, Ore., was in Portland this week. 
Mr. Thurston reports business very satisfactory up lis 


bei as 
A forest fire that raged in the vicinity of Doyl’s log- 
ging camp on the McKenzie river, thirty miles east of 
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Make Them 
Come to You 


by having the best 
stock in your town. 
You can get it from us. 
‘ A valuable argument 
for buying from your stock would be an order of our 


West Virginia Hemlock 


In addition to our own output we control the output 
of several large mills and can supply good stock in 
Southern Yellow Pine and West Virginia 
Spruce as wellas Hemlock. Tell us your wants. 


Flint, Erving & Stoner Co., 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
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WHITE PINE LUMBER 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and ‘ 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 


Send us your orders. 


The Empire Lumber Company 


DULUTH, TOLEDO, PITTSBURG. 








WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE, CYPRESS, 
POPLAR, MAPLE AND OAK FLOORING 
AND PACIFIC COAST PRODUCTS 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


New Nork Office, 
No. 1 Madison Ave. 








Mills, White Pine Branch 
Belhaven, N.C. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Forest Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


aaa Pittsburg, Pa. 











North Carolina Pine. 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES. 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Our Specialty Is 


SHORT LEAF NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
BOXING AND CRATING LUMBER 


~ Worked as Desired—Band Resawed. 
Write for Prices. 


Jd. R. WHELER & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 






















J. L. LYTLE LUMBER COMPANY, ririssuna. Fa. 
We have 500,000 ft. 6-4 No. 1 & No. 2 Shop 


CALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE 
SEND YOUR INQUIRIES FOR LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS | 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


LUMBER, SHINGLES 
and - LATH 
MAPLE and BEECH FLOORING 








SELLING AGENTS 


The Putnam bs 
Lumber Co. | Redwood 


934-5 Williamson Bldg., Manufacturers 
Cleveland, Ohio. || | Company. 











SEE THEIR “AD” ON PAGE 8 THIS ISSUE. 








4 PLAIN AND QUARTERED OAK - ASH - GUM 
S THE rn 
w H 
$F. T. PEITCH : 
p COMPANY A 
c CLEVELAND, OHIO. Y 
H o 
: HIGH CLASS Hardwoods ™M 
T PROMPT shipments from THE sil A 
| our mill points.— 4 
4 Oak and Maple Flooring. Hardwood Man E 
YEL. POPLAR-LA.RED CYPRESS-BIRCH-ELM 





THE INTERSTATE LUMBER CO., CYEAND, 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
POPLAR RED GUM OAK 
CHESTNUT HICKORY ASH 


Furniture Dimension Stock and 
Railroad Timber Cut to Order. 





Srna Swed Suck. oF OF Quick Shipment 








THE ALPHA LUMBER Co. 


Will Make Prompt Shipments of 


White and Yellow Pine, Hemlock and Hardwoods, 
Shingles, Lath, Posts, Etc. 


709-710 Williamson Bidg., 





CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








Tue C. H. FOOTE LUMBER CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Oak, Poplar, Chestnut, Cypress, 
Yellow Pine, Oak and Maple [Flooring, 
Hemlock and White Pine. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR CAR SHIPMENTS. 
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a “| 
LOCATIONS FOR 


Furniture Factories 











Woodworking Plants 
ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


YAZOO & MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY RAILROADS 








There are thousands of acres of timber properties 
tributary to the above lines awaiting development 


FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS 
3. CLAIR Se 
No. 1 Park Row, CHICAGO 














Eugene, the first of this week, destroyed 2,500,000 feet of 
saw logs belonging to the Booth-Kelly Logging Company, 
but did little other damage. 

Preparations for the Pacific Coast Logging Congress 
to be held in Portland July 21, 22 and 23 have been com- 
pleted and about 150 prominent loggers from the five 
Coast states are expected to attend. The visitors will be 
entertained by the Columbia River Loggers’ Association. 





INLAND EMPIRE. 











IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


Shipments Keeping Pace with Proeduction—Prices Well 
Maintained—Good Demand for Shop Lumber at Firm 
Prices—Destructive Fire. 

SPOKANE, WASH., July 18.—The heavy demand for the 
first six months of the year has left mill stocks depleted 
and shipments have kept well up to, if not ahead, of 
production. The majority of the mills are cutting out 
their night shifts, so that there is small prospect of a 
surplus stock accumulating and prices are being corre- 
spondingly well maintained. Dimension material and big 
timbers are scarce. Demand for shop lumber is good 
and prices are firm. * 

Owing to the unusual dry weather the forest is like 
tinder. In nearly every direction where timber is plenti- 
ful fire is reported. The larger mills have all hands 
busily engaged in fighting fire. The devastation does not 
halt at the forests, but the fire demon continues to lick 
up retail yards and manufacturing plants in the cities. 
One of the worst fires in many years occurred in Spokane 
last week, when practically ali the plant, including the 
mill and warehouse, of the Springston Lumber Company 
was completely wiped out. The loss amounts to $87,650, 
partly covered by insurance, amounting to $50,000. 

The Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Company had 
$10,000, the limit risk, on the Springston plant, and 
A. L. Porter, secretary of the company, today stated that 
a check for the full amount was ready to be turned over 
to W. W. Wooster, head of the Springston company. The 
loss of the plant was due largely to‘the lack of fire pro- 
tection offered by the city. An indignation meeting of 
lumber manufacturers and retailers, including the repre- 
sentatives of the Washington Mill Company, the MeGeld- 
rick Lumber Company, the William Musser Lumber Com- 
pany, the Holland Horr Lumber Company, the Phoenix 
Mill Company and others, was held and a protest made 
to the city council for better fire protection. Six-inch 
city mains supply the lumber districts and are inadequate. 
Unless Spokane takes steps immediately to protect lum- 
ber interests from fire the Lumbermen’s Mutual will con- 
sider canceling every dollar of insurance in the lumber 
district. 

The regularly quarterly meeting of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association will- be held August 3 in 
Spokane. A special meeting will be held tomorrow for 
the purpose of selecting five delegates to attend the 
National Conservation Association’s convention at St. 
Paul, Minn., in September.- The matter of employers’ 
liability also will be discussed at length in anticipation 
of the meeting to be held for this purpose at Tacoma 
July 22-23. 

William Deary, general manager for the Potlatch Lum- 
ber Compary, of Potlatch, Ida., has written to James J. 
Keane, head of the joint farmers union, of Latah county, 
that he will curtail his force to supply harvest hands. 
The text of the letter follows: 

With reference to the request of the committee of which 
you are chairman, that we make what repairs are necessary 
to our plants and curtailment in the size of our working 
forces during harvest, to the end our great agricultural 
interests may suffer as little as possible from a shortage of 
labor, let me say that in compliance with your request that 
I have issued instructions to all our superintendents that 
it is my wish to fully comply with this request. I realize 
that the interests of ourselves with this request. I realize 
nity are identical and that by close codperation the interest 
of both will be best served. 

Ground is being cleared at Cusick for a saw mill to be 
erected by the Phelps Lumber Company, of Spokane. 
The millsite will comprise fifty-seven acres and about 
100,000,000 feet of timber has been bought or optioned. 
The plant will have a capacity of 50,000 feet each shift. 
A planing mill will be added. The authorized capital 
stock is €150,000. The company was formed by M. A. 
Phelps, wholesale lumber dealer with offices in the Empire 
State building, and J. F. Sexton, a pioneer Spokane lum- 
berman at the head of the J. F. Sexton Lumber Com- 
pany. The new corporation will in no way affect the 
present business of the later concern. 

J. A. Humbird, president of the Clearwater Timber 
Company; T. J. Humbird, general manager for the Hum- 
bird Lumber Company, of Sandpoint, Ida., and Edward 
Parker, manager of the Humbird company’s business in 
British Columbia, recently inspected the timber holdings 
of the Humbirds near Orofino, Ida. One of the objects 
of the trip aside from a general survey of the situation 
was to investigate the workings of the fire patrol recently 
inaugurated under the supervision of the Clearwater Tim- 
bermen’s Association. 

W. G. Ramshaw, well known Chicago lumberman, is in 
Spokane to establish a box factory in this city. ‘The 
promoter is backed by considerable capital and expects to 
establish a chain of factories in the Northwest. The 
company backing Mr. Ramshaw is the Metal Band Box 
Company. The investment in Spokane will be about 
$30,000. 

Richard A. Ballinger, secretary of the Department of 
the Interior, will visit several of the forest reserves in 
Idaho and Washington during his stay in the Northwest 
this summer. 


IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


Forest Fire Fighters, Busy—Planing Mill Changes 
Hands—Larch and Pine Manufacturers Change Date 
of Meeting—Night Shifts Discontinued. 

KALISPELL, Mont., July 16.—During the last week 
forest fires have been raging in all parts of the Flathead 
valley, the largest ones having been reported in the vicin- 
ity of Tally’s lake and in the Big Fork country. Several 
hundred men are out fighting fires. 

The Jessup Milling Company has bought the planing 
mill formerly operated by the Parker Lumber Company, 
at Columbia Falls. It will deliver the output of its Elk 
Park plant, which will consist of 20,000,000 feet, at that 
point, where it will be milled. The company has finished 
laying two miles of 30-pound steel into its timber hold- 
ings. The tract contains 25,000,000 feet of what is 
claimed to be the choicest yellow pine in this district. 
The mill has undergone extensive repairs and with the 
aid of the railroad, which will be extended as fast as 
possible, the company expects to operate the plant most 
of the winter. The company’s dam to replace the one 
washed out last spring, at its Mill creek plant, is about 
completed. It expects to have the mill in operation by 
August 1. 

Owing to several members being out of town, the date 
of the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion’s second quarterly meeting, called for Tuesday, July 
12, has been postponed to Tuesday, July 26. 

B. J. Boorman, of the Boorman Lumber Company, 
returned Saturday from a business trip to points in 
eastern Montana. Mr. Boorman states that the outlook 
for business during the remainder of the year is very 
discouraging, as the drouth in many sections has caused 
a complete failure of crops. 

W. E. Wells, general manager for the Somers Lumber 
Company, has returned from Portland and other points 
in Oregon and eastern Washington. 

Several mills.in this locality have discontinued night 
shifts and many others that had intended to operate 
night shifts after July 15 have decided not to do so, 
owing to the lull in the market caused by partial crop 
failures throughout the Dakotas and eastern Montana. 

The Hutchinson Lumber Company, of Whitefish, whose 
mill has been closed for the greater part of the season 
during the building of a logging railroad into its timber 
holdings, will resume operation next week and saw out 
approximately 2,500,000 feet, the most of which will be 
used to supply the retail trade at Whitefish. 





LUMBER SHIPMENTS 











From New York City. 
FOR WEEK ENDED JULY 16. 


Bryon, Rio de Janeiro—4,402 pieces lumber. 

Yumuri, Santiago—1,190 bundles shooks; 30,901 feet 
lumber. 

Dochra, Buenos Aires—338,058 feet lumber. 

Clan Maciver, Cape. Town—95,698 feet lumber. 

Dochra, Montevideo—20,482 feet lumber. 

Celia, Callao—1,820 bundles shooks. 

Prinzess Irene, Genoa—364 packages lumber. 

Celia, Iquique—8,032 feet lumber; 8,348 pieces staves. 

Altai, Port au Prince—58,586 feet lumber; 140 bundles 
lumber. 

Altai, Savanilla—2,270 feet lumber. 

Finland, Antwerp—1, 850 boxes lumber. 

Hudson, Bordeaux—1,019 feet lumber. 

Arabic, *Lagos—50 bundles shooks and heading. 

Arabic, Liverpool—6,000 feet lumber; 388 pieces lumber. 

Mesaba, London—33,500 feet lumber. 

P. Willem V, Port au Prince—5,617 feet lumber. “""" 

Finland, Zurich—273 bundles lumber; 26,574 feet lumber. 

Indrwelli, Shanghai—5 packages shooks. 

Tomoana, Wellington—17,506 feet lumber. 

Indravelli, Yokohama—11 crates lumber. 

Marina, Antwerp—1,615 pieces lumber. 

Foxton’ Hall, Bahia Blanca—182,519 feet lumber. 

Coppename, ‘Demerara—22, 048 feet lumber. 

Prinz Aug. Wilhelm, Kingston—4 packages box shooks; 
189 packages shooks and heading. 

Nederland, Lisbon—6,150 staves. 

Caledonia, Glasgow—498 pieces lumber. 

Philadelphia, Porto Cabello—24,009 feet lumber. 

George Pyman, Rio de Janeiro— 216,109 feet lumber; 
4,742 loess lumber 
—— City, Bristol—t, 668 pieces lumber; 258 bundles 
umber, 

President Lincoln, Hamburg—36 walnut logs; 
lumber. 

Seminole, Porto Plata—-21,070 feet lumber; 72 pieces 
lumber. 

*Crown of Granada, 'Trinidad—87,625 feet lumber. 


330 pieces 


* All steamships. 





From Jacksonville, Fla. 


July 10—Schooner Augusta W. Snow, New York; schooner 
Charles D. Endicott, New York; schooner Francis C. Tun- 
nell, Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 11—Steamer potegen. Baltimore, Md.; 
Iniependence Bath, 

July 12—Schooner Methestic, New Bedford, Mass. 

July 13—J. D. Biemiller, William Cook & Sons, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ;. steamship Apache, New York; steamship Merri- 
mack, Baltimore, Md.: i, arse Conneaut, Port Arthur, Tex. ; 
schooner, J. B. Coyle, R. R. Sizer & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 14—Steamship Comache, New York ; steamship Quan- 
tico, Baltimore, Md. 

July 1 ge ad Anna M. Hudson, Wilson Cypress Com- 
pany, Albany, N. Y.; schooner Savannah, E. G. Phinney & 
Co., Portland, Me. 


schooner 





From Mobile, Ala. 
FOR THE WEEK ENDED JULY 16. 

Sear 1b0 8g Honduras, Bordeaux, France—107,751 feet lum- 
ber feet sawn timbers; 67,051 feet hewn timbers. 
Ilayre, France—127,201 feet lumber ; 
timbers ; 3,583 feet. hewn timbers. 

British steamship Irthington, Greenock, Scotland—2,228,- 

136 feet sawn timbers 

British steamship ‘neiglen, Dunkirk, France—40,568 feet 
lumber; 89,400 feet sawn timbers 

Norwegian steamship Bodo, Puerto Cortez, Honduras— 
4,144 feet lumber. 





134,676 feet sawn 
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American schooner [Florence M. Penley, New York—729, 
730 feet lumber. 


Norwegian steamship Mathilde, Havana, Cuba—697,000 
feet lumber. k 
American steamship Comal, New York—50,000 feet lumber 


nN 


From Portland, Ore. 
FOR WEEK ENDED JULY 16. 

July 12—American steamship Nome City, 755,000 feet fir, 
for San Pedro. 

July 12—British steamship Coulsdon, 3,300,000 feet fir, 
for Shanghai, shipped by Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 

~<a 13—Norwegian steamship Hercules, 314,219 feet fir, 
for Hongkong and way. 











From San Francisco. 

Steamer River Clyde, Samoa—26,600 feet lumber, 8 pkgs. 
millwork. Also a large quantity of redwood lumber laden 
at Eureka. 

Steamer Manchuria, Korea—19,581 feet lumber. 

Steamer Enterprise, Hilo, T. H.—1,100 feet hardwood 
lumber. 

Steamer Waitemata, Fiji islands—2,500,000 feet lumber, 
loaded largely at other Pacific Coast ports. 
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Col. I. Watson Stephenson. 


MARINETTE, WIS., July 19.—Col. I. Watson Stephenson 
died at an early hour Monday morning at his home, 2153 
Riverside avenue, of tuberculosis. 

Colonel Stephenson would have been 33 years of age had 
he lived until August 1. All his life was passed in Mari- 
nette, where he was born. He was the eldest son of United 
States Senator Isaac Stephenson and was a great favorite 
with his father. 

Watson, as he was known, was of a retiring disposition, 
quiet and reserved, so that but few knew of the sterling 
qualities which lay underneath his mild exterior. He was a 
good woodsman and loved to be out in the woods, hunting 
or fishing with a group of congenial friends. He was a 
good shot and a skillful angler. 

The first evidences of the fatal disease were noticed 
about eighteen months ago. Soon after he left for Ashe- 
ville, N. C., where in the balmy climate among the moun- 
tains he hoped to recover his health. For a time he gained, 
but he had to yield at length to the unequal struggle. He 
was brought back from Asheville, June 3, and his home- 
coming was a great pleasure to him. A sun-parlor was 
built for. him in the grounds surrounding his home on 
Riverside avenue, where he passed his time with his devoted 
wife and relatives. 

He appeared to retain the gain in health he had made in 
the South, so that his death was unexpected. Between 12 
and 1 o’clock Monday morning Colonel Stephenson’s condi- 
tion changed for the worse. His relatives were summoned 
in haste, but the end came so suddenly that they were not 
able to reach his house before his death. 

Colonel Stephenson graduated from the Orchard Lake 
Military academy in 1897. He always took a deep interest 


THREE GENERATIONS—THE LATE COL, I. 


military affairs. When Governor Scofield was elected 

‘ appointed Mr. Stephenson aid de camp on his staff, with 
he rank of colonel. He was reappointed by Governors La 
ollette and Davidson and was a member of the latter's 

aff at the time of his death. 

For several years Colonel Stephenson took an active part 

‘0 business and as general manager of the N. Ludington 
lumber Company proved himself a captain of industry of 
narked ability. He was chairman of the Marinette county 
lrainage beard and was a member of the Masonic order, 
cing a Knight Templar. 
_Mr. Stephenson married Miss Catherine McLaughlin, of 
his city, in 1900. Besides his wife and two children five 
sisters and one brother survive him. They are Mrs. Joshua 
Hodgins, Mrs. Harry J. Brown and Mrs. Ralph Skidmore, 
Marinette; Mrs. Nelson Ludington, Chicago; Mrs. Harl 
Morgan, Oshkosh, and Grant 8. Ste henson, Wells, Mich. 

The funeral was held last Wednesday, Gov. James O. 
Davidson and many others distinguished in public life being 
present. Colonel Stephenson was buried with Masonic 
honors, and the bier was surrounded by many friends of his 
yhood from Menominee and Marinette. 





James O. Carter. 


_ WASHINGTON, D. C., July_15.—James O. Carter, of the 
‘umber firm of J. H. & J. O. Carter, of this city, died of 
heart failure Saturday, July 9. Mr. Carter. was born near 
Dumfries, Va., and came to this city when a boy. He 
established the firm of Carter & Clark, which was dissolved 
last year. Four sons and five daughters survive. 





Charles E. McGowen. 


_ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 20.—Charles E. McGowen, well 
known retail lumber dealer of Milbank, 8S. D., died Monday, 
July 18, at Asbury hospital in this city, after a third 





operation for appendicitis. Mr. McGowen was 50 years 
of age and a highly successful business man. He leaves 
x widow and three daughters. The funeral took place July 
20 from the home of his friend, 8S. M. Yale, of the Curtis & 
Yale Company, 2702 Portland avenue, this city. Interment 
was at Lakewood cemetery. 





Charles E. Randall. 


Charles E. Randall, 4747 Champlain avenue, an old-time 
Chicago lumberman, died July 17 at his residence in 
Wheaton, Ill., from cancer. Mr. Randall was born in Wood- 
stock, Vt., forty-nine years ago, and came to Chicago about 
1880. When the board of assessors was instituted about 
twelve years ago, Mr. Randall was chosen president of the 
body. He leaves a widow and two children. 





James Bigler. 


New York, July 20.—James Bigler, at one time one of 
Newburgh’s most prominent business men, died July 16 at 
the age of 92 years. He was born near Binghamton in 
1818 and went to Newburgh in 1842 to engage in the lumber 
business. During the civil war he furnished timber to th« 
government for naval construction. In 1879 he organized 
the Newburgh Telephone Company. He aided in the organi- 
zation of the Hudson River Telephone Company and was 
the first to lay a telephone cable under the Hudson river. 








Capt. John W. Black. 


MOBILE, ALA., July 20.—Capt. John W. Black, a retired 
lumberman and for many years head of the Sullivan Timber 
Company, died suddenly July 9 at his home, 976 Dauphin 
street. Captain Black was born in Ireland in 1832 and came 
to America at the age of 14 years. He organized the 
J. W. Black Lumber Company. A widow and one son 
survive. 





Samuel Shellabarger. 


NEw York, July 20.—Samuel Shellabarger, who made a 
fortune in Minnesota lumber, and once was active in the 
New York stock exchange, associated with Henry Clews, 
died at Carlisle, Pa., at the age of 58 years. 





Joseph R, Stauffer. 


ScoTTDALE, Pa., July 20.—Joseph R. Stauffer, coal and 
lumber operator of Fayette county, died July 14 at his coun- 
try home here, at the age of 74 years. He was an officer o> 
director in more than half a dozen banks in western 
Pennsylvania. 





Albert Markl», 


MARKLEVILLE, IND., July 18.—Albert Markle, aged 46 
years, member of the lumber firm of Markle Bros., and 
well known contractor, died July 13 of pyemia. A widow 
and six children survive him. 





Edward Fletcher McNair. 


COVINGTON, LA., July 18.—Edward Fletcher McNair, 50 
years of age, president of the Greenlaw Lumber Company, 


WATSON STEPHENSON IN THE CENTER. 


of Ramsay, connected with the A. W. Stevens Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chatawa, Miss., and tue Eureka Lumber Company, 
of Eastabuchie, Miss., died in this city July 11, and was 
buried July 12 at Magnolia, Miss. Mr. McNair was the 
only son of General Evander McNair, of Mississippi, and 
was a native of Washington, Ark. His widow and six 
children survive. 





John C, Vielhauer, 


TONAWANDA, N. Y., July 15.—John C. Vielhauer, 78 years 
of age, died July 10. Mr. Vielhauer was a pioneer lum- 
berman of the Tonawandas, having established a planing 
—_ Soe here in 1878. Three sons and two daughters 
survive him. 





Mrs. H. R. Gardner. 
MINNEAPOLIS,, MINN., July 20.—H. R. Gardner, one of 
the veteran lumber salesmen of this city, suffered a sad 
bereavement in the death of his wife Saturday, July 16. 





Mrs. Germain. 


PirrsBurG, Pa., July 20.—Mrs. Germain, mother of Wal- 
ter, Albert and Louis Germain, of the Germain Company, 
this city, died at the family home in Hast Saginaw, Mich., 
Friday, July 15, at the age of 58 years. 





Mrs. Mary Helen Hall. 
Derroir, Micu., July 21.—Mrs. Mary Helen Hall, widow 
of Edmund Hall, a prominent Michigan lumberman of a 
decade ago, died July 19 at her home, 91 Rowena street, this 
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SAGINAW BAY CO., ““ESEISN? 


WHITE PINE LUMBER . 


yeaa ize | TIMBER 


We Make Prompt Shipments. Let Us Quote You. 
Office and YARD: 2106 West 3rd St. 








THE MILLS-CARLETON CO., “ssi2"* 
Wholesale Dealers in 

White, Norway and 

Yellow Pine Lumber 

Douglas Fir Timber 


YARD AND OFFICE. 1886 CARTER ROAD 











CUYAHOGA LUMBER 
LAKE ERIE LUMBER 
NORRIS LUMBER 
SO. CLEVELAND LBR. ‘ 


FULL LINE OF TIMBER 
and YARD STOCK. 











WRITE US FOR PRICES ON 
Canadian 


White Pine Lath 
The Robt. H. Jenks Lumber Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








THE ADVANCE LUMBER CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


MILLS: Vaughan, W. Va. Baskin, La. 


Yard and Mill, Cleveland, O., just opened. 
Finished stock or lumber in mixed carloads 
furnished promptly. Let us know your re- 
quirements. 








THE 
Nicola, Stone & Myers Co. 


Cleveland and Cincinnati, O. 
and Hattiesburg, Miss. 














The Martin-Barriss Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


MAHOGANY 


CIRCASSIAN W 


AND ALL NATIVE 
CABINET WOODS 











city, after an illness of several years. 


The Fisher & Wilson Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
NUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE PINE 


YARD AND DOCK, 
West 3rd Street. 

















General Offices, 
ROCKEFELLER BLDG. 
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BAND SAWED 


| West Va. Yellow Poplar 


Our new dimension mill is now completed 

and we are prepared to furnish glued-up 
e 2 

Dimension Stock 


in the white surfaced and sanded ready 
for varnish—Table, Dresser and Chiffon- 
ier Tops; Book Cases, Sanitary Work 
and all kinds of small cabinet parts in 


Oak, Poplar, Basswood, Chestnut, 
Maple, Birch, Walnut and Cherry. 


Submit us a list of your requirements and 
we will quote you prices. 


Big 4 Hardwood Co. 


' a ledo, Ohio sand Mil: 
Dz Kiacanciy: Toledo, cuciana Mile: 









































SHAFFMASTER & STEPHENS 


Wholesale Lumber 


Yellow Pine, Poplar, Cypress, 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


TOLEDO, 33 23 33 OHIO 








Do you want 


Red Cedar Shingles or 
Pacific Coast Lumber? 
Rush Shipments Our Delight from Toledo Storage Sheds. 


BARNES & MAUK, forse wash: 


[pa NEW YORK “33 
































White Pine Lumber 


TONAWANDA INSPECTION. 


We Cater to the Box Trade. 


Adirondack 


Spruce 


cateck. 








New Brunswick 
16 inch 


White Cedar 
Shingles. 











The A, Sherman Lumber Co. 


L. K. Baker, president of the J. 8. Stearns Lumber 
Company, Odanah, Wis., was a Chicago visitor last 
Tuesday. 

R. J. Darnell, of R. J. Darnell, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., 
was another southern visitor to the Chicago trade during 
the week. 

Perley Lowe, of Perley Lowe & Co., Railway Exchange 
building, Chicago, left last Tuesday for his summer 
home at Green Lake, Wis. 


O. E. Hodge, of Hodge, La., of the Huie-Hodge Lum- 
ber Company, has been spending his vacation in Chicago, 
accompanied by Mrs. Hodge. 

G. C. Robson, secretary and treasurer of the Parrish 
Lumber Company, of Parrish, Wis., spent several days 
in Chicago this week on business. 

Thomas Hume, of Muskegon, who has interests in the 
South, and for many years an operator in Michigan, 
is spending a few days in Chicago. 

Cc. L. Lindner, vice president of the John H. Kaiser 
Lumber Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., was a caller on 
the Chicago lumber trade this week. — 

V. F. Mashek, treasurer of the Pilsen Lumber Com- 
pany, Laflin and Twenty-second street, Chicago, is at 
Bayfield, Wis., the mill point of the company. 

George W. Schwartz, general agent of the Vandalia 
line, of St. Louis, Mo., was in town this week and paid 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the courtesy of a call. 


Walter Alexander, of the Alexander-Stuart Lumber 
Company, representing interests of the Coast and South, 
is in conference with associates in Chicago this week. 


Harvey Wilce, president of the Wilce Company, Chi- 
cago, the well known hardwood flooring manufacturer, 
is this week in the North in the interests of his concern. 


H. P. Blake, for ten years connected with the Ad- 
vance Lumber Company, Cleveland, has just started in 
business for himself at 1021 Engineers building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


C. F. Thompson, treasurer of the Mississippi Lumber 
Company, Railway Exchange building, Chicago, is at 
the mill point of his concern at Quitman, Miss., this 
week. 


J. A. Cleaton, of Ruston, La., the well known yellow 
pine buyer, was in Chicago on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week. He left for Omaha on Wednes- 
day night. 

Scott Short, assistant secretary of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, was among the post yellow 
pine meeting callers at offices of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 


Robert Carpenter, southern manager of the Chicago 
Belting Company, New Orleans, spent a day in attend- 
ance at the yellow pine convention and a meeting of the 
House of Ancients. 

W. T. Greer, manager of the Fall City Lumber Com- 
pany, of Fall City, Wash., spent a short time in Chicago 
this week renewing old friendships. He left for the 
West last Wednesday night. 

W. G. Collar, hardwood manufacturer, of Merrill, 
Wis., was in Chicago the latter part of last week. He 
says the situation is shaping up in fairly satisfactory 
manner and he has no cause for complaint. ; 

C. L. Harrison, of the Himmelberger-Harrison Lum- 
ber Company, of Cape Girardeau, Mo., spent a day in 
Chicago this week working out copy for the consumer 
and will teach them the many uses for which red gum 
may be used. : 

J. H. Smith, the funny man from Cincinnati, made 
his usual trip to Chicago. He reports a good demand 
for hardwoods and an improvement over sixty days ago, 
although values in some classes of stock are not as strong 
as they might be. 

Harvey 8. Hayden, president of the Hayden & Westcott 
Lumber Company, Railway Exchange building, Chicago, 
left last Saturday on a pleasure trip to the East. Mr. 
Hayden was accompanied by his wife and two children 
and will return some time next week. 
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J. V. Bishop, secretary of the Collins Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chicago, with headquarters in Beaumont, Tex., 
was in the city this-week for the purpose of attending the 
Yellow Pine association meeting and to remain over for 
the next ten days on a sort of vacation trip. 

Among the ladies visiting Chicago whose spouses at- 
tended the semiannual meeting were the wives of O. L. 
Penway, of the Natalbany Lumber Company, of Ham- 
mond, La., and J. O. Elmer, secretary of the Gulf Coast 
Lumber Exporters’ Association, of Mobile, Ala. 

J. W. Richards, secretary of the Bemidji Lumber Com- 
pany, of Bemidji, Minn., was in Chicago last Wednesday 
and stated that his concern had been doing a good trade 
all the year but that he did not know what was in store 
for them this winter, as the crop outlook was poor. 

J. F. MacSweyn, general manager of the Memphis Saw 
Miu Company, Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago last 
Monday and Tuesday calling on the trade. Mr. Mac- 









The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company 
PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Main Office and Yard Branch Office and Yard 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 









Sweyn stated that, although business was rather. quiet, 
the outlook was bright and that good oak logs were 
searce. 


W. D. Wadley, of the Alexandria Lumber Company, 
Ltd., Alexandria, La., accompanied by his wife, is en- 
joying his vacation in Chicago and incidentally attend- 








ing the yellow pine meeting. He believes that Lake 











Michigan furnishes more breezes than the Atlantic ocean, 
therefore he has made it a point to spend practically all 
his vacation here. 

F. B. MacMullen, Chicago manager for the Fullerton- 
Powell Hardwood Lumber Company, eleventh floor of 
the Chamber of Commerce building, Chicago, left July 
16 for New York. From there he will journey into Can- 
ada for the purpose of spending a well earned vacation. 
He expects to be back at his desk about August 1. 


Ed Munger, of the Ed Munger Lumber Company, 
Lafayette, Ind., retail dealer, was in Chicago sev- 
eral days this week visiting friends among the trade and 
incidently placing some orders for millwork. Mr. Mun- 
ger reports a good, steady business, with every indica- 
tion of its keeping up. 

Ben S. Woodhead, president of the Beaumont Lumber 
Company, of Beaumont, Tex., preceded the main body of 
the Lone Star delegation to the semiannual meeting of 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association and took 
advantage of that incident to pay this paper the com- 
pliment of a very welcome call. 

C. M. Smalley, Chicago manager for the Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Company, with offices in the Chamber of 
Commerce building, left July 7 for New Orleans, from 
where he went to Atlantic City to spend his vacation. 
Mr. Smalley was accompanied by two friends and ex- 
pects to return to Chicago July’ 27. 

E. E. Taenzer, of Memphis, Tenn., with blisters on his 
hands, came into the hotel the other night, ’fessing up 
that he had had a hard day’s work inspecting, and in 
some cases handling board for board a couple of cars of 
stock. He admitted that he would not have believed 
that an inspector would send out that class of stock. 

**Cash’’ Smith, from Lumber City, Ga., came up to see 
his two sons, who have recently started in a wholesale 
yellow pine business in Chicago. ‘‘Cash’’ says that this is 
the best summer resort outside of Lumber City he knows 
of and expects to spend his vacation here. He appre- 
ciates the opportunity of shaking hands with a number 
of old time friends. 

The Lockwood & Strickland Company, 4917-25 South 
Halsted street, Chicago, the well known sash and door 
manufacturer, reports that, although fire visited its 
warehouse last Wednesday night, it will not interfere in 
any manner with business. Orders will be gotten out on 
time and new orders will be cared for in the same ex- 
peditious manner as formerly. 

. ©. H. Hitchcock, southeastern representative of the 
Berlin Machine Works, with headquarters at Montgom- 
ery,, Ala., was a Chicago visitor this week, returning 
after a visit to the home of his company at Beloit, Wis. 
Mr. Hitchcock says the demand for machinery in the 
Southeast is fair, and it is well known that under his 
able administration the Berlin company is sure of its 
share of the trade. 

J. O. Elmer, secretary of the Gulf Coast Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association, with headquarters at Mobile, Ala., 
paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an ante-yellow pine 
meeting call on the occasion this week of his maiden 
visit to the metfopolis of the lakes. Mr. Elmer was here 
to confer with the yellow pine contingent respecting the 
establishing of a ‘‘cargo department,’’ as announced 
a week ago, and was accompanied to the. city by Mrs. 
Elmer. 

Sam T. Swinford, of the Lumberménh’s Association 
of Texas, with headquarters at Houston, accompanied 
by the Texas idea, visited Chicago last week en route to 
Detroit. Mr. Swinford was invited to address the Mich- 
igan Retail Lumbermen’s Association which met in De- 
troit this week. He had an optimistic report to make 
for Texas, claiming that on a’ basis of present indica- 
tions the cotton crop of the Lone Star State will be a 
record breaker. 

The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Company, of Century, Fila., 
whose large sawmill plant was destroyed by fire May 16, 
has bought machinery for the new mill from Allis- 
Chalmers Company, Milwaukee. The mill will contain 
two double cutting telescopic band mills, one right hand 
and one left hand. One mill will use a 14-inch saw and 
the other a 12-inch saw. Power will be supplied by a 
28--by 48-inch simple noncondensing engine running at 
75 revolutions a minute. 

The Carpenter family had a reunion this week at the 
Blackstone hotel. J. E, Carpenter, for many years presi- 
dent of Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, La., and for some 
years a resident of Minneapolis, was in conference with 
E. G. Carpenter, of Winnfield, La., who spent a week in 
Chicago. The yourger Messrs. Carpenter were very 
much elated over the father’s interest in the baseball 
game as well as business matters, and the conference 
was a very pleasant one. 

J. Lewis Thompson, of Houston, Tex., president of the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, was among the 
vanguard arriving in town for the semiannual meeting 
and embraced the opportunity so afforded him of paying 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a warmly appreciated call. 
Mr. Thompson played ninety-four holes of golf this 
week and believes. that when he gets back to Houston 
he will be among the plus men. However, he is a 


little bit disturbed by the consistent playing of M. B. 
Nelson, of Kansas City, and George K. Smith, of St. 
Louis. 

J. H. Queal, of Minneapolis, one of the largest oper- 
ators of retail yards in the Northwest, stopped off at 
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Chicago for a day en route to California. Mr. Queal 
reports conditions in the Dakotas and parts of Minne- 
sota as very serious, so far as winter wheat and hay are 
concerned, although the Northwest territory will recover 
somewhat from this drouth because of the splendid corn 
crop, which seems to add a feeling that diversified crops 
prevent almost stagnation in a territory of this char- 
acter. 


W. W. Stark, of Mansfield, Ohio, general manager of 
the American Column & Lumber Company, with head- 
quarters at St. Albans, W. Va., accompanied by Walter 
L. Widlar, paid the AMrRIcCAN LUMBERMAN a Visit last 
Saturday. Both these gentlemen are interested in the 
American Column & Lumber Company. Mr. Stark stated 
the principal trouble was to secure high grade lumber 
and that while some difficulty was encountered in dis- 
posing of the poor end of the log, it was moving in a 
fairly satisfactory manner. 


W. T. McGuire, salesman for the Rietbrock Land 
& Lumber Company, of Milwaukee and Athens, Wis., 
was in Chicago Thursday on his way north from a 
trip into the Illinois territory. In August Mr. McGuire 
will celebrate the fifteenth anniversary of his career 
as a traveling salesman and the seventeenth anniver- 
sary of his connection with the Rietbrock concern. 
He visits Wisconsin, Iowa and Illinois, and is a famil- 
iar figure wherever lumber is bought or sold. Though 
the present market is quiet, Mr. McGuire has seventeen 
years of the past to make him optimistic as to the 
future. 


After August 1 the Denver office of the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Company, now at 1711 Tremont place, 
will occupy commodious quarters in the First National 
Bank building. This company, whose main office and 
works are in Columbus, Ohio, maintains selling forces 
in a dozen large cities in the United States. At its 
branch offices in Chicago, St. Louis, Denver, Montreal, 
Pittsburg, Charleston, W. Va., Boston, New York and 
Birmingham it maintains also a corps of engineers. 
The company is represented in addition by about 100 
other agencies in this country and abroad. 


S. C. Bennett, president of the Hardwood Mills Com- 
pany, Monadnock block, Chicago, returned Thursday 
morning from a two weeks’ vacation spent at Hess lake, 
near Newaygo, Mich. Mr. Bennett spent all of his time 
with his family under canvas and reports having had a 
very enjoyable experience. He stated the Michigan boys 
were certainly a bright lot. As an example, he said 
that he went fishing one day and having no luck he met 
another chap with a string of fish, for which he paid a 
quarter. The next morning Mr. Man showed up at his 
camp just as they were sitting down to dinner and ate 
most of the fish that Mr. Bennett had paid him for the 
day before. Mr. Bennett certainly looked the picture of 
health, being as swarthy as an Indian. 


W. H. Shippen, of Shippen Bros., Elijay, Ga., has been 
making a tour of the woodworking machinery manufac- 
turing cities with a view of placing orders for machinery 
for a plant to replace that which was destroyed by fire 
at Elijay June 6. The old plant had a saw and planing 
mill eapacity of about 50,000 feet a day. The company 
owns about 108,000 acres of high grade hardwood timber 
in the vicinity of Elijay and has been manufacturing 
and marketing hardwood lumber in a moderate way for 
many years. It is not the present intention to replace 
the plant destroyed with one of very much greater ca- 
pacity. The holders of this timber have great faith in its 
value, which they believe will increase steadily as sup- 
plies in other sections become lighter. 


George H. Merrill, retail lumber distributer of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, visited Chicago last week. Mr. Mer- 
vill came east to get a prospective view of the business 
situation and gave a very gratifying review of conditions. 
ile is convinced that the banks are in position to take 
care of every legitimate demand made upon them. While 
prospects indicate a fair volume of business during the 
remainder of the year, there is nothing in the present 
situation to justify expectations of an abnormally large 
comand. Mr. Merrill is incuned to believe that business 
nen who follow the even tenor of their way without 
eideavoring to do too large a business will find at the 
ciose of the year that their returns for 1910 have been 
0: a very gratifying character. 


. R. Hutchins, of E. R. & R. G. Hutchins, Great 
Nu rthern building, Chicago, representatives of the Booth- 
Kelly interests, the well known Eugene, Ore., manu- 
facturer, arrived home last Wednesday from a five weeks’ 
western trip. Mr. Hutchins reports in a general way that 
the mills in Portland are in fairly prosperous condition, 
that yard stocks are largely depleted, that logs were 
sc:ree and prices firm. He said that local conditions 
were satisfactory in the West, although in California he 
foind them quiet, being especially so in San Francisco. 
Oregon mills report a good off-shore business, especially 
with China and Australia. He said that local conditions 
in Oregon were such that many of the mills are kept 
busy supplying the railroads with material, which are 
rapidly extending their lines all through the state. Mr. 
Hutching reports corn as looking fine in Nebraska and 
lowa, and this applies also to the wheat crop, which is 
in shocks, 





CHANGE IN SELLING PLAN. 


The Goodman Lumber Company, of Goodman, Wis., 
announces that it has secured the services of two well 
known and high grade lumber salesmen and that much 
of the company’s product will be marketed by its own 
ning force in charge of R. C. Schulz, manager of 
Sales, 


B. F. Scheffer, one of the newly acquired salesmen, 


until recently-held a similar position with the Clover 
Leaf Lumber Company, of Chicago, and Shreveport, 
La. He will cover the territory included in northern 
Illinois, northern Indiana and southern Michigan. The 
other salesman is William A. Smith, who has been con- 
nected with the Buswell Lumber Company, Buswell, 
Wis., and the Kendall Lumber Company, Pittsburg, Pa., 
and was also for a time salesman for the Robert H. 
Jenks Lumber Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. These 
gentlemen have many friends in the trade who will be 
pleased to know of their new connection. 

The Goodman Lumber Company has recently in- 
stalled in its mill a 52-inch Wickes gang of the latest 
improved pattern and is sawing from 10U,000 to 150,000 
feet of lumber in ten hours. An excellent stock of 
4-4 and thicker No. 3 common and better all white pine 
lumber is in shipping condition, as well as a good 
sprinkling of hemlock and hardwoods such as are 
native to northeastern Wisconsin where the company’s 
mill and timber land is located. The company is in a 
position to handle practically any order in white pine, 
hemlock and hardwoods, 





WELL KNOWN WHOLESALER INCORPORATES. 


The business of Frank Porter-has been incorporated 
under the name of the Frank Porter Lumber Company, 
with a paidup capital of $25,000. The concern will 
operate in a wholesale way in both northern and 
southern stocks, and its business will be conducted 
along the same lines as heretofore. 

Frank Porter is one of the ‘‘old guard’’ among lum- 
bermen in Chicago, having been actively identified 
with the trade since 1874. His first employment was 
with Blanchard, Borland & Co., on the old cargo mar- 
ket. This firm was succeeded in business by Billings 
& Auten, who retained the services of Mr. Porter. 
On the retirement of Mr. Auten the concern became 
Billings, Porter & Co., who in turn were succeeded 
by Frank Porter & Co. In 1898 Frank Porter & Co. 
dissolved partnership, and Mr. Porter’s son, Mark S., 
joined forces with his father, and they have worked 
together continuously under the nanie of Frank Porter 
up to the present time. Mark S. Porter secured his 
knowledge of the lumber business in the logging camps 
and saw mills of the North. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMAN IN TROUBLE. 

Following hard on the petition in bankruptcy of the 
Turnbull-Joice Lumber Company, of the First National 
Bank building, Chicago, John K. Joice, a member of the 
defunct concern, was arrested last week on a charge of 
grand larceny, preferred by Charles E. Vess, vice prési- 
dent of the Alaska Lumber Company. Mr. Joice gave 
bond for $2,500 in the LaPorte (Ind.) circuit court to 
insure his appearance. 

It is alleged that Mr. Joice failed to account for $896, 
which he received from the Haskell & Barker Car Com- 
pany for rejected lumber which belonged to the Alaska 
Lumber Company. 

On his return to Chicago Mr. Joice filed suit for $50,- 
000 damages against the Alaska Lumber Company, of 
the state of Washington, and its Chicago manager, 
Charles E. Vess, charging false imprisonment. 





CHICAGO LUMBERMEN’S OOTING. 


The lumbermen of Chicago will hold their annual out- 
ing at Ravinia park, August 16. This was decided on 
at a joint meeting of the entertainment committees of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, the Hardwood 
Exchange and the Chicago Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. The official train will leave the North- 
western depot at 9:15-a. m., but those who care to go 
earlier can take the train which leaves the depot at 8:25. 
The day will be given over to golf, baseball, old fash- 
ioned field sports and listening to the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Committees were appointed to make 
all necessary arrangements as follows: 


TRANSPORTATION AND FINANCE, Charles Westcott. 
Vv. F. Mashek. 
George Pope, chairman. 


. W. Embree. REFRESHMENTS. 
Joseph Dion. J. L. Lane, chairman. 
SPORTS AND PASTIME. KE. A. Thornton. 

Percy S. Fletcher, chair- PUBLICITY, 

an. E. E. Hooper. 

T. A. Moore. F, B. MacMullen. 


Cc. F. Klann. Charles Westcott. 





RECEIVER FOR BOX CONCERN. 


The Maxwell Bros. Company, box manufacturer, of 
Chicago, whose affairs for the last year have been in 
the hands of a creditors’ committee, last Saturday was 
placed in the hands of a receiver by Judge Carpenter, 
of the federal district court. This action was taken 
at the request of the Red River Lumber Company, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., one of its largest creditors. 

In its petition the Red River Lumber Company 
states that the assets of the box company, including 
its equity in real estate, totals about $165,000, and 
that the liabilities of the company amount to more 
than $200,000, while several large bills, it is said, are 
about due. The American Trust & Savings Bank was 
appointed receiver and its bond fixed at $25,000. 

In May, 1909, the company became financially em- 
barrassed and a creditors’ committee was appointed 
to run the business. While the committee was in 
charge of the company’s business it borrowed about 
$50,000. 

One of the principal reasons for the asking of a 
receiver was the creditors’ committee’s failure to 
obtain a contract with Armour & Co., which bought 
practically 90 percent of the box company’s output. 
The Armour contract expired June 30. The Red River 
Lumber Company alleges the Maxwell concern owes 
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J. M. Hastings, President. 








C. 0. Shepherd, Managing Director. 


Davison Lumber Co., Limited 


Manufacturers of NOVA SCOTIA 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK, HARDWOODS 


SAW MILLS: Springfield, Nova Scotia; Bridgewater, Nova Scotia. 
Capacity 100,000,000 Feet Annually. 
Cargo Shipments Year Around from Nova Scotia Mills. 


CAR SHIPMENTS PENNSYLVANIA HEMLOCK 
WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE and HEMLOCK. 


Office and Sales Dep’ t. 
No. 1 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY 











Operating Department. 
Bridgewater, 
NOVA SCOTIA 
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MICHIGAN ROCK MAPLE 
and OAK FLOORING 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


WHITE PINE 


GRAVES, MANBERT, 
GEORGE & COMPANY 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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Robert W. Higbie Company 
Hardwood Bill Timber 


2-in. to 10-in.— 20 ft. and under. 








Mills at 


45 Broadway, 
New Bridge, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 











Cherry For Sale 


One million feet of dry stock 
teady for immediate shipment 


from our Jamestown yard, all 
thicknesses and grades. : : : 


Warren Ross Lumber Co. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 











it $44,459.92. 





WHITE PINE| 
The R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. 
BUFFALO, - NEW YORK. | 
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ME PACING COAST. 
We Open the Way 


To a grow:ag, steady patronage the 
day we ship your first order. We 
have the key to your success in our 
stock of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 











Fir, Spruce, Redwood, Montana and 
Western Pine, Idaho and California 
Sugar and White Pine, Factory 
Lumber. 


Write for Quotations. 









W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


General Offices: 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS. ' 















Long and Selected 


FIR TIMBERS 


On SHORT Notice; also 


GENERAL YARI) STOCK 


Prompt Shipments a Specialty 


Covington Lumber Co. 
Kent, Washington 


Mills at Covington, Wash. Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet 























The Very Best 


Red Cedar Shingles 


TRANSIT CARS OR COAST SHIPMENT 
We Ask No Premium For Up To Grade Stock 


Jacobsen - Hemphill Lbr. Co. 


Stanwood, Wash. 


Write for attractive Prices on General Yard Stock in 
Fir, Cedar, Spruce, Hemlock, Red Cedar Siding 











roe Fir a 


Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE. 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A 


You'll Like Our Columns 


No jeints to open. Solid bored 
fir colonial’s, also rail and porch 
posts in Straight or Mixed cars. 


The C. E. Littell Co. 


FERN HILL, WASH. 














It makes long messages 
short. It pays for itself 
many times over in the 
course of a year, It isin- 
dispensable to every lum- 


American 
Lumberman 


ber office. It is used by 

leading lumbermen ev- 

e eco e erywhere. Descriptive 

circular and sample 

ages free for the asking. Price, postpaid, $5.00 per copy. 
‘0 copies, $9.00. Three copies, $12 75. For sale by 


American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 
Lillingsley—The Carter Lumber Company is closing out. 
Birmingham—The Lee-Laumer Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Laumer Lumber Company. 
Mobile—J. K. Joice & Co. recently entered the wholesale 
lumber trade. 





Arkansas. 
Conway—Thomas W. Ballard, of Batesville, has bought 
the mills and yards of J. Haydon and C. A. Simmons & Co. 
Texarkana—D. J. Cavitt & Co. recently entered the whole- 
sale lumber business. ‘ 2 
California. 
Kingsburg—The Mead-Clark Lumber Company recently be- 
gan business. ; 
Vasadena—The Orban-McCament Lumber Company 
been sueceeded by the Orban Lumber Company. 
San Diego—E. A. Kavanaugh has entered the retail lum- 
ber trade. - , 
San Mateo—The Union Planing Mill began business re- 
cently. 
‘rulare—E. M. Cox has entered the retail lumber trade. 
Connecticut. 


Meriden—The Butier & Klein Company is closing out its 
lumber business. 


has 


Georgia. 
Arlington—The Stetson Lumber Company 
here and removed to Mauk. 
Eatonton—C. D. Leonard has sold out. 
Tifton—The James Manufacturing Company 
business, 


has sold out 


is out of 


Illinois. 
Griggsville—Hatch & Sanford have been succeeded by 
HIunter, Allen & Co. 


Ilomes—-Joseph Thomas has solid out to H. M. Smoot 
& Co. 
‘ Jerseyville—J. H. Smith & Son are out of business. 


Indiana. 


Indianapolis—The Bacon Lumber Company has been suc 
ceeded by the Bacon-Mcllvaine Lumber Company. 
Indianapolis—The A. S. Mellvaine Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Bacon-Mcllvaine Lumber Company. 
Terre Haute—-H. L. Wilson entered the commission lum- 
ber trade recently. 

Iowa. 
Fort Dodge—The Townsend & Merrill! Company has beeu 
succeeded by the E. H. Williams Lumber Company. 
Valley Junction—H. A. Bechtel & Son have been suc- 
ceeded by H. M. Iltis, of Des Moines. 
Waterloo—The Globe Eox Factory has dissolved. 


Kentucky. 
Paducah—The Edward Roos Company is out of business. 
Winchester—The Reliance Manufacturing Company has 
been succeeded by the McCormick Lumber Company. 
Louisiana. 


New Orleans—Charles S. Elms is out of business. 
Scale—The Midway Lumber Company, Limited, has gone 
out of business. 





Massachusetts. 


Boston—-C. H. Merrill & Co., have entered the lumber 
trade. 
Springfield—The VPoreco Manufacturing Company (wood 
stain ete.) has been organized by George C. Squier, president ; 
John H. Miller and Arthur Wyman. 

Michigan. 
Grand Rapids—The Verhey-Noorthoek Lumber Company 
has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $15,000. 
Saginaw—The Saginaw Heading & Veneer Company has 
changed its name to the Saginaw Basket & Veneer Company. 
Minnesota, 


Alberta—J. B. Reeves entered the lumber trade recently. 
Minneapolis—The Minnesota Lumber Company has changed 
its name to the Minnesota-Western Lumber Company and 
renioved to Bellingham, Wash. 

Minneapolis—The Monarch Lumber Company 
business. 

Minneapolis—H. C. Selden recently entered the wholesale 
lumber trade. 





is out of 


Mississippi. 


Arm—J. W. Meadows and C. A. C. Steinweg have organ- 
ized the Meadows-Steinweg Lumber Company. 
Monticello—T. R. Hayes has entered the saw mill busi- 
ness. 
Shivers—J. D. Cambrell has entered the saw mill business. 


Missouri. 


Bell City—The Bell City Lumber Company has entered 
the retail lumber trade. 

De Witt—John A. Lewellen & Son have been succeeded by 
A. H. Lewellen. 

St. Louis—K. J. Fine has entered the commission lumber 
trace. 

Seneca—Miller, Geck & Miller have been succeeded by 
Miller & Geck. 





Montana. 


Miles City—The Citizens Lumber & Grain Company has 
sold out to the Yellow Stone Lumber Company. 


Nebraska. 


Falls City—Burt J. Wright will open a yard. 

Harvard—tThe Vauley Lumber Company has removed to 
Ilastings. 

Maniey—A. N. Spear has sold his lumber business to the 
Yates Lumber Company, of Lincoln. 

Omaha—The International Lumber Company has entered 
the wholesale and commission lumber trade. 


New Jersey. 


, Hoboken—The Flemish Art Company is out of business 
lere. 

Lakewood—The Lakewood Supply Company has been suc- 
ceeded by John Grant’s Sons. 


New York. 


, — York—The Flemish Art Company has removed to 
srooklyn. 
_ New York—Gilmour & Korn have been succeeded by J. A. 
Gilmore. 
New York—A. B. Rodger has been succeeded by A. B. 
todger & Son. 
New York—E. R. Wilcox is out of business. 
Orwell—Samuel J. Olmstead is out of business. 


North Dakota. 


Fowman—The Johnson & McCain Lumber & Real Estate 
Company has begun business. 

Fargo—The Beidler & Robinson Lumber Company has sold 
out to the Interior Lumber Company. 

Fremont—The Fangboner Lumber Company has decreased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $25,000. 


Ohio. 








Laura—The Laura Lumber Company has begun business. 


. 


WEEK’S RECORD OF BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


Pittsburg—The Home Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Pittsburg Lumber Company. 


Oklahoma. 


Goltry—The Santee-Hollander Lumber 
tered the retail lumber trade. 

Hartshorne—The Henry J. Martin Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Hartshorne Lumber Company. 

Oklahoma City—The Farmers Lumber Company has begun 
business. 

Tulsa—A. H. & G. 
business recently. 

Vinita—Miller, Geck & Miller have been succeeded by the 
If. C. Miller Lumber Company. 

Pennsylvania. 

Hanover—Schmuck Bros. have 
Schmuck. 

Fhiladelphia—Mingus & Rutter have entered the wholesaie 
lumber business. 

York—The York Motor Car Company has been succeeded 
by the Pullman Motor Car Company. 


South Dakota. 


Daviston—The Quammen & Austed Lumber Company has 
established a yard here. 

Lemmon—tThe Independent Lumber Company 
out its yard here. 

Rapid City—The Crittenden-Wentworth Industrial Asso- 
ciation has been succeeded by the Crittenden-Wentworth 
Manufacturing Company. 

Tennessee. 


Dickson—The Henslee Lumber 
ceeded by the H. Lumber Company. 
Knoxville—The ‘Tennessee Mantel 
pany will remove its plant to Oakwood. 

Texas. 

Beaumont—The W. C. Gray Lumber Company is selling 
out to the Turnbow Lumber Company. 

Galveston—W. H. Norris, of Houston, and W. E. Lewis, of 
League City, have bought out the Galveston Lumber Com- 
pany. 

Lazare and Paducah—The Quin Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by H. H. Hardin & Co. 

Richmond—J. H. Clanton entered the box manufacturing 
business recently. ek 

‘ Virginia. 

Lynchburg—Tbhe Adams-Pierce Company has been ab- 
absorbed by the Pierce Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 

Roanoke—The Acme Box & Lumber Company has changed 
its pame to the Crescent Box & Lumber Company. 

West Virginia. 

Huntington—The Omega Lumber Company has surrendered 

its charter. 


Company has en- 


W. Sanders Lumber Company began 


been succeeded by J. H. 


has closed 


Company has been suc- 


Manufacturing Com- 


Wisconsin. 

Eau Claire—The New Delis Lumber Company 
creased its capital stock from $200,000 to $240,000. 

Oshkosh—The F. E. Worden Lumber Company has gone 
out of business. IF. E. Worden will conduct the wholesale 
business personally, with offices in the Commercial National 
Bank building. 

Watertown—The Barber Lumber & Fuel Company, 
lortage, has taken over I’. W. Lehman's lumber yard. 


has in- 


of 





INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 
Anniston—The Lubin Manufacturing Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; W. H. Kelroy, president ; M. P. Lubin, secre- 
tary, and others. 





Arkansas. 
Texarkana—The Texarkana Shingle Creosoting Company, 
authorized capital $10,000; J. C. Paty, president; D. J. 
Cavitt, vice president; B. K. Rogers, secretary-treasurer. 


California. 
San Francisco—The Mount Hebron Lumber Company. 


Georgia. 


Savanpnah—tThe Liberty Land & Timber Company, author- 
ized capital $35,000; J. R. Paschall, R. R. Boyd and M. P. 
Barwell, of North Carolina, and Robert H. Knox, of this 
city. 

Waycross—The Beach Manufacturing Company (lumber, 
shingles etc.), authorized capital $300,000; D. C. Rozier 
and R. C. Averitt, of Mill City, and W. R. Beach, of this 
city. 

Illinois, 


Chicago—The Athey Sanitary Equipment Company (win- 
dows, doors, furniture etc.), authorized capital $50,000; 
Edwin D. Weary, J. H. Athey, W. E. Alford and others. 

Chicago—The Marshail Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
- $5,000; E. F. Marshail, J. H. Landes, Edward A. Prindi- 
ville. 

Chicago—The National Sash & Door Credit Association, 
authorized capital $1,000; Frank A. Lasley, Samuel Frier 
and Elmer J. Bergk. 

-Chicago—The Frank Porter Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; Frank Porter, Mark S. Porter and Arthur 
M. Cox. 

Rockford—The Rockford Novelty Works, authorized capi 
tal $5,000; Otto Pearson, Joseph Lyden and Edward Carl 
son. 

Kansas. 


Wichita—The Houston Lumber Company, authorized cap!l- 
tal $25,000; A. C. Houston, K. B. Houston, M. L. Moore. 
of this city. 

Maite. 

Portland—The Hawkinsville Lumber Manufacturing Com 
pany, authorized capital $500,000; T. L. Croteau, president 
A. F. Jones, treasurer, and James E. Manter. 


Massachusetts. 
Doane & Williams Lumber Company 
$15,000 ; George W. Doane, jr., president 
Robert E. Doane and Eliza C 


Holyoke—The 
authorized capital 
George W. Doane, treasurer ; 
Williams. 

Michigan. 


Holland—The Holland Lumber Company, authorized capi 
tal $10,000; J. V. Cavitt, A. E. Wilkinson, H. S. William 
and others. Shetbel 

Mississippi. 
_ Jacobs—The Columbia Stave Company, authorized capita 
$10,000; John Buettner, Jacob Herling, Robert Brankston: 
and E. C. French. 

New Jersey. 


Mays Landing—The C. W. Foster Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; Emanuel C. Shaner, George W. 
Foster, Charles T. Davis. 

_ Mount Holly—-The Mount Holly Lumber Company, author 
ized capital $15,000; John N. Rhoades, Josiah W. Ewan and 


Walter I. Dill. 
New York. 


Brooklyn—The Coney Island Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $12,000; Alexander M. Zack, Celia Zack, West Second 
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street ; David Rosengarten, West Third street, Coney Island. 

Kerhonkson—The Arklahoma Cooperage Company, author 
ized capital $25,000; Harry S. Wilder, Howard A. Fluckige: 
and others. 

Malone—The Harris-Silvers-Baker Company (lumber, cop 
per, steel etc.), authorized capital $6,000; George W. Harris, 
Lynbrook, L. I.; Fred C. M. Silvers, Lynbrook, L. I; John 
Baker, 136 Madison avenue, Glendale, L. I. 

New York—The Astoria Manufacturing Company (lumber, 
timber ete.), authorized capital $10,000; George E. Fowle, 
islip, N. Y.; Charles H. Kelly, 40 Elm street, West Brighton, 
Staten Island. 

New York—The Fleming Bros. Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, authorized capital $100,000; George W. Fleming, 
Garland, N. C.; Clarence D. Fleming, Pocomoke City, Md. 

New York—The North American Timber Corporation. 
authorized capital $100,000; William J. Maloney, Millard C. 
Tavlor, E. Butterworth Davis, all of Wilmington, Del. 

New York—The Paragon Box Company, authorized capital 
$10,000; Harry Ellis and others. 

New York—The E. Trenholm Company (sash, doors an‘ 
blinds), authorized capital $1,000; Edith B. Trenholm and 
Edgar Trenholm, of 539 East One Hundred and Forty-first 
street, this city; Ernest A. Bezouska, 510 Morris Park ave- 


nue, Bronx. o 
North Carolina. 


Belhaven—The Woodside Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; W. B. Allen, of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ohio. 

Oberlin—The Oberlin Lumber & Coal Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; Ralph R. Snow, Paul S. Crampton and C. M. 
Esterbrook. 

Oregon. 

Portland—The Irvington Planing Mill Company, author- 

ized capital $5,000; E. H. Mills, BE. G. Leigy and N. Jacobs. 
Tennessee. 


Chattanooga—The Evans-Atchison Lumber Company, auth- 
orized capital $5,000. 

Memphis—The Mathis-Dentze Timber & Land Company, 
authorized capital $25,000; Charles Dentze, J. A. Mathis, 
Hl. S. Shaw, E. H. Claypool and A. F. Brockman. 

Nashville—The Taylor Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $25,000; Z. K. Taylor, Ff. H. Taylor, O. C. Ross and 
Robert Pritchard. 

Newcomb—The Laurel Branch Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $12,000. ; si 

Virginia. 


Richmond—TheSouthern Lumber & Realty Company, auth- 
orized capital $25,000: P. B. Clark, president; C. B. Clark, 
secretary, and P. E. Clark, all of Chester. 

Washington. 


Tacoma—tThe Tilton River Logging Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; Lovell T. Murray. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Arkansas. 
Grifin—The Hampton Stave Company, of Hampton, will 
establish a planing mill here. 
Marked 'Tree—The Woodruff-Key Company, of Davenport, 
Iowa, will establish a tight barrel stave factory here. 
Georgia. 
Atlanta—The Southern Fixture & Cabinet Company will 
erect a factory, to cost about $50,000. , 
Ficklin—The Ficklin Spoke & Handle Company, of this 
city, will install additional woodworking machinery. 
Louisiana. 


Mansfield—The J. L. Logan Lumber Company will build 
a standard gauge tram railroad from Pelican into the pine 
hills seven miles away. : 

Ruston—The G. M. Lomax Lumber Company will rebuild 
planing mill recently burned. 

Sun—tThe Sun Lumber Company will erect a planing mill. 

Michigan. 

Reed City—The Welsh & Kerry Company has rebuilt 
flooring plant burned last March. : 

Saint Ignace—Jobn Dell, of Ozark, will build a shingle 
mill here. 











Mississippi. 
Brookhaven—The Central Lumber Company, of this city, 
will erect a saw mill costing about $10,000, a $6,000 dry 
kiln, and will install single band mill and dry kiln ma- 


chinery. F 
North Carolina. 
Elizabeth City—L. L. Hayman will establish a saw and 
planing mill. F 
Pennsylvania. 
Pittsburg—E. L. Yoder, of this city, contemplates tl.: 
establishment of a veneer factory. 
Tennessee. 
Nashville—C. F. Peterson will establish a hardwood ani 
veneering plant here. 
Texas. 
San Antonio—T. J. Williams, of this city, will build a 
hardwood mill with a daily capacity of 35,000 feet. ; 
Terrell—The 0. F. Walton Lumber Company is planninz 
the establishment of a wood factory. 
Washington. 
Tacoma—The Onn Lumber & Shingle Company is formu- 
lating plans for a 75,000-foot capacity mill to replace thie 
one burned recently, to cost between $75,000 and $100,000. 


CASUALTIES. 


EO 
Colorado. 
Denver—Damage to the extent of $2,000 was done by 
fire at the B. F. Salzer Lumber Company’s plant July 12. 
Illinois. 


Chicago—Isaac Zechman & Co.’s lumber yard was d 
stroyed by fire July 12. 





Indiana. 


Logansport—The entire plant of the Pittman Handle 
Factory was destroyed by fire July 8, entailing a loss of 
$10,000. 

Massachusetts. 


_Boston—Fire caused $10,000 damage to the Perkins Wood 
Working Company’s and the Phelps & Bradley Company's 
shops. 


Michigan. 


Harietta—Fellows Bros. lumber and stave mill was totally 
destroyed by fire recently, with a loss of about $10,000. 

Muskegon—Frank Albert & Sons Company’s saw mill was 
destroyed by fire July 7; loss $5,000, fully covered by insur- 
ance. 

Saginaw—The Henry Fiege & Son Furniture Company suf- 
fered a loss of about $18,000 by fire July 11; loss partially 
covered by insurance. 

Minnesota, 


Park Rapids—Fire July 12 destroyed the planing mills 
ane drying sheds of the Park Rapids Lumber Company ; loss 
about $50,000, 


Missouri. 
_Everton—The kilns and box factory at the Ash Grove 
lime Company's plant were destroyed by fire July 5; loss 


$10,000. 
New York. 

New York—tThe shipyard of Henry B. Nevins, at City 
Island, was totally destroyed by fire July 14; loss $20,000. 

New York—J. J. Wallace & Co., stairbuilders, 508 East 
Nineteenth street, suffered $10,000 loss by fire July 13. 

Oswego—The Oswego Manufacturing Company lost by 
fire about 3,000,000 feet of spruce and pine lumber, valued at 


$75,000, July 4. 
North Dakota. 


Deslacs—The Rogers Lumber Company suffered a loss of 
about $15,000 by fire recently; well insured. 
Ohio. 
Sandusky—August Brumm’s cooperage plant was visited 


by fire July 7, in which a loss of about $20,000 was sus- 
tained. 





Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburg—A. G. Breitwieser & Co.’s Twenty-second street 
yards, used by the Pittsburg Hardwood Door Company and 
the Breitweiser concern for storing surplus stock, were de- 
stroyed by fire July 18. The Pittsburg Hardwood Door 
Company’s loss is estimated at $27,000 and A. G. Breit- 
weiser & Cu.’s at $3,000. 

Washington. 

Colby—The McPherson Lumber Company's plant was de- 
stroyed by fire July 8; loss $30,000, with $11,000 insurance. 

Everett—The Trafton shingle mill, owned by Van Rooy 
& Son, was destroyed by fire July 4; loss $2,500. 

Mount Vernon—Fire totally destroyed the Siwash Shingle 
Company’s mill, valued at $27,000; insurance $11,000. 

Spokane—The Springston Lumber Company’s mill, three 
warehouses and 350,000 feet of lumber were destroyed by 
lire July 10; loss $75,000, insurance $50,000. 

Wenatchee—Fire entirely destroyed the Northern Mill 
Company’s lumber mill and box factory recently; loss about 
$25,000; partly covered by insurance. 

Wisconsin. 

Chippewa Falls—A severe electrical storm started a fire 
that burned the Chippewa Falls Chair Company’s factory, 
with a loss of $25,000, insurance $9,000 

Marshfield—The Upham Manufacturing Company’s mill at 
Ogema was destroyed by fire recently ; loss $7,000. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
British Columbia. 

Nelson—Kreysher’s shingle mill was destroyed by fire 

July 5; loss $5,000. 
New Brunswick. 

Campbellton—The Shivee Lumber Company’s plant, the 
Richard Lumber Company’s plant and the Moffatt mills were 
di stroyed by fire July 12, entailing a loss of $1,000,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


DECISION RENDERED IN LAND TITLE CASE. 


GREENVILLE, Miss., July 18.—-If the decision of Chan- 
cellor E..N. Thomas is upheld in a case just decided in 
this city, involving the title of Mississippi to 25,000 
acres of hardwood timber land in the Delta, valued at 
$500,000, and acquired by patent a few years ago, there 
will come a great upheaval and general unsettlement of 
titles in the Delta whick may involve thousands of acres 
of pine and hardwood. In the case of the state of 
Mississippi vs. the Wisconsin Lumber Company the 
chancellor sustains the contention made by the state 
that the lands in controversy were fraudulently entered 
upon by the defendant company, and the title thereto 
is set aside. 

The counsel for defense has given notice of appeal to 
the supreme court, and the case will come up at the 
October term for final settlement. The state claims 
that the Wisconsin Lumber Company had the tracts 
entered upon by individuals for the purpose of con- 
veying title to the state after the entry had been per- 
fected. Chancellor Thomas holds that the patents are 
void, regardless of whether or not they were secured for 
the purpose to defraud. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 19.—In the United States court 
yesterday S. L. Snodgrass & Son, operators of a planing 
mill in this city, filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 
Their indebtedness is placed at $12,476.56 with assets 
of $8,462.23. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, July 19.—H. B. Allen, receiver for the 
Steelton Lumber Company, of this city, has suld the prop- 
erty under orders of the court to J. E. McNally, secretary 
of the J. J. Snider Lumber Company. The purchase price 
was $18,000 and the assumption of a note of $3,500. 


New ORLEANS, LA., July 20.—Under a plan submitted to 
the Whitney-Central Trust & Savings bank, the L’hote Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company, of this mp will be reorgan- 
ized. The plant will be offered for sale July 25, the upset 
price fixed at $200,000 by the court. Should the reorganiza- 
tion succeed it will be bought in and continued in active 
operation. 


NEw ORLEANS, LaA., July 21.—The Munson Steamshi 
Company, of New York, - gy locally by the W. J. 
Ilammond Company, Limited, has been made defendant in a 
libel suit brought in the United States district court by the 
Southern Saw _ Mill Company, Limited, of this city, through 
its president, E. B. Williams. The Southern Saw Mill Com- 
pany claims to have entered into a contract by which the 
Munson Company failed to freight a certain number of 
piles to Colon within a specified time. Libellant charges 
that the steamship company was several days late in get- 
ting the material to Colon and asks $1,519.89 damages. 


Boston, Mass., July 21.—Michael J. Connolly, a wholesale 
lumber dealer, of Waltham, this state, has filed a petition in 
pgs rx oe Liabilities are placed’ at $12,768 and assets 
at ’ . 


Boston, Mass., July 21.—The plant and holdings of the 
Clark & Cole Company, of Middleboro, this state, will be 
sold at public eT at 25 at iddleboro. The net 
assets are $65,000 and the liabilities are placed at between 
$150,000 and $200,000. Creditors expect a dividend of 
about 35 percent. 


Boston, Mass., July 21.—The C. W. Woodman Company, 
of this city, has put its affairs in the hands of Harry B 
Stebbins and Charles 8. Wentworth, and has filed a volun- 
tary assignment for the benefit of its creditors. Mr. 
Blanchard states that the assignment was not for financial 
difficulties but that he and Mr. Woodman had decided to 
go out of business. 


Detroit, MicH., July 19:—Petition in voluntary bank- 
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FIR 


FLOORING TIMBERS 
FINISH DIMENSION 
SIDING SHIPLAP 
CEILING TOWER STOCK 
MOULDINGS LATH. 


CEDAR 


SHINGLES BEVEL SIDING 


We are fully equipped for 
handling mixed orders, 


WAGNER & WILSON, 


(Incorporated) 


MONROE, - ° 








WASH. 




















Give us your Inquiries 
Porch Rail 
Porch Posts 


Colonial Columns 


O. G. Gutter 

















Mixed Carloads a Specialty. 


Holland-Cook Mfg.Co. 


OHOP, WASHINGTON. 
Formerly Eatonville, Washington. 




















California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


ASK LOUIS WUICHET 


Rooms 708-712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Bevel Siding, 
Finish aad 


Flooring, 
fe | Ceiling, 

Bevel 
Siding and Finish. 
Long Timbers, Joists, 


Dimenston, etc. . = Shingles 





WESTERN PINE, IDAHO WHITE PINE, 
WESTERN PINE SHOP. 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Western Pine Lumber |Se4u 


IN ALL FORMS FOR YARD TRADE. 





SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY | °¢ers 


MILAN, WASHINGTON. to fill | i 
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Our Specialties 


Boat Lumber 
Large and Long Timbers 
Piano Lumber 
Yard Stock 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Production Marketed in All Parts of the World 
Car and Cargo Shippers 
Annual Capacity, 150,000,000 Feet 


TACOMA MILL COMPANY 


Tacoma, Washington 





Yard Stock 


has long been a specialty with 

us and by studying closely the 

demands from dealers all over 

the continent, we have gained 

experience in filling such orders 

that today makes it an easy mat- 
ter for us to please. Our stock is all well 
sawed and dressed and the prices we make 
on mixed cars of 


Fir and Washington Pine 


will convince you that we want a share of 
your business. In addition to the above we 
have for quick shipment a special stock of 
flooring 1x4 and 1%4x4, ceiling and drop 
siding, porch flooring and decking, nice 
soft yellow pine finish, wind mill tower 
stock and tank stock. Can’t we quote you? 


White River Lbr. Co. 


ENUMCLAW, WASH. 
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M. W. JUDD LBR. CO. 


Incorporated 
White Building, SEATTLE 


Washington Products. 


Our Specialties: 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES AND 
SIDING, FIR DROP SIDING 
AND FLOORING, FACTORY 
LUMBER—LATH. 








Watch for the Black Cat Circular. 

















“hand of hed Cedar Shingles 


ere acknowledged the best upright machine 
made shingles on the market today. 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 
PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO., Seattle, Wash. 


: Mills at Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. 
Waddill-Lingham Lumber Co,, Southwestern Representative 
811 Keith-Perry Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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ruptcy has been filed in the United States district court by 
Fred C. Ross, lumber dealer, of this city. . 


Boston, MAss., July 20.—A final dividend of 40 per- 
cent has been paid creditors of the Export Lumber Company, 
of this city, which went into receiver’s hands in 1902, 
making a total dividend of 100 percent paid creditors. 





OWENSBoRO, Ky., July 15.—Aaron Edward Jennings, a 
lumber dealer of Central City, this state, has filed a petition 
in bankruptcy in the federal court of this city. His liabili- 
ties are $10,360 with assets placed at $10,500. 


ELGIN, ILL., July 18.—Involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed in the United States federal court by creditors 
of the Elgin Wagon Works, of this city, and the Hibernian 
Banking Association has been appointed receiver. 


New Orueans, Ky., July 20.—The receiver for the Yel- 
low Pine Lumber Compary, of Franklinton, La., announces 
that he will sell the plant and stumpage July 23. 


New ORLEANS, Ky., July 20.—Creditors of the Winston 
County Lumber Company, of Louisville, Miss., have filed 
a petition in bankruptcy against the company in the fed- 
eral court at Aberdeen, Miss. 


New Orueans, Ky., July 20.—The plant of the Inter- 
national Car Company in Jefferson parish, Louisiana, which 
went into the hands of a receiver some time ago, has been 
sold at auction to W. H. Bofinger, former president of the 
company, for $45,000. It is umderstood that reorganiza- 
tion will be effected and the business continued. 

New York, July 20.—A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against Presburg & Co., manufacturers of pianos at 
541 West Forty-third street, this city, by creditors. The 
liabilities are about $25,000 and the nominal assets about 
one-half of that amount. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
see page 41. 











As the season advances evidences of an abundant 
crop this season multiply. The prolonged warm 
weather, added to the recent heavy rains, has pushed 
forward the corn crop so that now a heavy yield 
throughout the Middle West and Southwest is consid- 
ered assured. The cotton crop of Texas is said to be 
safe and reports from all parts of the country indicate 
a general promising condition of the staple crops. This 
outlook has greatly encouraged the lumbermen, who 
to a degree are always uncertain about the fall trade 
during June and July, and as a good fall trade depends 
upon the crop there now need be no conjecture or fear 
in regard to it. Reports from the several markets 
indicate a generally strong tone in respect to demand 
of all building woods. The demand in all departments 
in which any sort of structural trade is concerned keeps 
up, notwithstanding this is the dull midsummer. season. 
Building is active in the city and suburbs, as well as 
throughout the country tributary to this market. 
Receipts of lumber by rail at Chicago for the week 
ended July 16 were 50,687,000 feet, as against 49,573,000 
feet for the corresponding period last year. The total 
receipts of lumber from January 1 to July 16, by rail, 
amounted to 1,403,631,000 feet, an increase of 158,851,- 
000 feet over the corresponding period in 1909. Ship- 
ments for the week ended July 16, by rail, amounted to 
18,226,000 feet, as against 17,608,000 feet for the cor- 
responding week last year. Total shipments from Janu- 
ary 1 to July 16 were 570,879,000 feet, as compared with 
472,495,000 feet for the corresponding period in 1909. 
Shingle receipts and.shipments still show heavy decreases. 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board 


of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JULY 16. 





Lumber. Shingles. 
ee ee ie ee a 50,687,000 9,827,000 
ON Rr nee mee - 49,573,000 11,173,000 
TT eee ER REOD 8 — ss he ragewdens 
DOD ccceerteshacasese 6686036550 1,346,000 


TOTAL RECEIPTS—JANUARY 1 TO JULY 16. 











Lumber. Shingles. 

EC rr Tee 1,403,631,000 238,016.000 
DE -Aso..ssieenacsiegeas tas 1,244,780,000 288,192,000 
UMCPORSE cc cccccccecececs TERRE SOP Ko he sdn0 
eS Pee rr es ere 50,176,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JULY 16. 

Lumber. Shingles. 

BRA Pee per err 18,226,000 9,435,000 
M2... os patevup at > om eae ee 17,608,000 9,626,000 
TE a Flew-antodadcwe a er a 
IN. ak 050 6.01066 assde. danssededs 191,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS—JANUARY 1 TO JULY 16. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
GS er Fan Pe eee 570,879,000 236,672,000 
MY 55:5 08.645 oes 0 ease ors 472,495,000 259,880,000 
NS PEER OT TELE Te GEO ~ abcbcedeovs 
MOE. 20.600 ce wcecb aed, Co pabeoees 23,208,000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. 

Wilgets Cniied. Dap BOE. ic. bc vc dccs sac ces's 12,097,000 feet 
CLaAss— No. Value: 
ed ances pina é: 6 onda ai 9 0S 11 $ 6,750 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............. 90 251,600 

5,000 and under Ss Sg dp bry Siecernse 46 284,900 
10,000 and under Se ree 17 229,000 
25,000 and under Rs ina area eat 3 101,000 

* 50,000 and under 100,000............. 4 265,000 
NE 4 aigad: Meek nie Bein), weieis ? o:0rd:< 171 $ 1,138;250 


Average valuation for week .... 6,65) 

Totals previous week......... --. 240 1,941,600 
Average valuation previous week..... 8,090 
Totals corresponding week1909...... 191 1,340,500 
Totals January 1 to July 21, 1910....6,110 47,705,300 
Totals corresponding period in 9...5,4381. 53,255,055 
Totals corresponding period in 1908...4,963 31,413,495 
Totals corresponding period in 1907...4,731 35,118.375 
Totals corresponding period in 1906...4,720 39,848,515 
Totals corresponding period in 1905...3,740 35,244,115 
Totals corresponding period in 1904...3,039 23,055,445 





— 








Totals corresponding period in 1903.. . 2,878 19,870,370 


Northern Pine. 


& PEP DP IDS» 

Chicago. Demand is not particularly urgent at the 
local pine yards, but may be regarded as good, con- 
sidering the dullness incident to the season. Prices 
on good lumber are strong and local dealers realize 
the necessity of maintaining full figures, as every time 
they endeavor to buy stock to replace that which they 
have sold they find they have to pay a higher price 
for it. The lower grades are still slow of movement, 
with prices unsettled. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Wholesalers and sales managers 
of the mills report trade very light generally, though 
some good sales have been made in spots. The crop 
situation is not good, but the damage is not as wide- 
spread as supposed, and prospects are that most of 
Minnesota, Iowa and South Dakota will harvest good 
crops. City building activity has fallen off some, as 
usual at this stage, but is keeping material men busy. 
Prices on everything above box lumber are holding up 
steady, with no apparent change. Some weakness is 
noted in low grade stock, but so little is being done 
that it cuts comparatively small figure. Local mills 
are sawing again and have logs to run until some time 
in August, by which time they hope for rains that will 
bring in upper drives. 


Saginaw Valley. Receipts by water in this river 
average about 15,000,000 feet a month. A portion is 
lumber that goes into the box factories; the remainder 
is worked up in planing mills into sash, doors and 
house building material. Twenty percent more lumber 
is moving than at this time a year ago. Small lots 
from interior mills come in by rail. The market is 
firm and prices are satisfactory to the manufacturer. 
The factories have sufficient business to keep them in 
operation full time. No labor disturbances have re- 
sulted and the indications point to an active fall trade. 

Pittsburg, Pa. New business is light and the situa- 
tion appears to have settled down to unruffled plod- 
ding by the dealers to move their stocks, and a very 
lifeless interest by buyers, except in special cases, 
in any of the offerings made. A good many of the 
white pine men note that pattern lumber is being 
made up from lower grades than ever before. Prices 
are stationary. 


Buffalo, N. ¥. The sale of white pine is fair for 
the time of year. So long as the yards can get as 
much high grade stock as they need there will not be 
any difficulty, but the mills will not sell that stock 
alone, so there is always a lot that is not very salable, 
made up of narrow and low grades. Box factories are 
running at a good rate and if the low grades of other 
woods would keep out of that trade there would be no 
difficulty, but they are as abundant as white pine. 








New York. Trade has been confined to current needs 
and it is expected that improvement need not be ex- 
pected until fall arrives. Present stocks carried by 
retailers are sufficient for the demand and until the 
demand improves orders will be restricted to stocks 
needed to fill prevailing wants. 





Toledo, Ohio. This wood has shown considerable life 
during the last week. The better grades are selling 
readily at good prices and improvement in the com- 
mon and lower grade stuff is reported. Considerable 
satisfaction is noted at the manner in which boxing 
materials hold up in spite of heavy supply and light 
demand. All kinds of manufacturing concerns are 
buying liberally and dealers in turn are placing their 
orders with more freedom. Demand for building pur- 
poses has lagged some, permits for new work being 
but little over $28,000, but this has been counterbal- 
anced by an increased call from the manufacturing 
end. Prices are stationary. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Considerable white pine and nor- 
way are being received and stocks are being rounded 
out generally. The lower grades, especially No. 4 
boards used by the box factories, are reported as 
moving well on account of the equalization of prices 
with low grade hardwoods and other stocks which 
have been used. Prices generally are firm. 


Eastern Spruce. 


Boston, Mass. There is less price cutting than a 
few weeks ago, due to the fact that manufacturers 
have curtailed their production materially and are 
therefore not overanxious to sell. Leading dealers 
state that it is difficult to make buyers see that sooner 
or later the price of spruce must become firmer be- 
cause of smaller production. The average buyer be- 
lieves he will be able to purchase at as low a figure 
two months from now as he is at present. The cur- 
tailment is close to 1,000,000 feet a day. Frames, 
9-inch and under, are $22.50. Random has been in 
small demand of late and prices are barely steady. 
Spruce boards are selling in a moderate way but 
prices are firm. 











New York. Arrivals of stock from Canada were not 
as large as those of last week, but wholesalers have 
sufficient stocks to fill orders promptly, and as re- 
tailers are carrying fair assortments, buying undoubt- 
edly will continue for immediate needs largely. Build- 
ing is fairly active and demand from that quarter is 
all that can be expected at this time of year. 
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Pittsburg, Pa. Very little interest is shown locally 
in spruce trade. The calls for clear spruce appear 
to be the most persistent and the price for this grade 
is very firm. In all ordinary grades, the stocks at the 
mills are more than sufficient for current requirements. 
The spruce men are, however, confident of an improve- 
ment in the early fall. Very little effort is being made 
to push this branch of the trade. 


White Cedar. 


nnn eee 

Chicago. Stocks of poles at assembling points are 
said to be much lower than usual at this time of 
the year and bid fair to be reduced to a minimum be- 
fore winter if the demand keeps up at its present gait. 
There is a fairly large stock of posts on hand and not 
much demand at present, although there will be more 
activity, manifested as the fall trade approaches. 








Minneapolis, Minn. This market is still in the 
doldrums of midsummer, and producers are not able 
to stir up much interest. They expect that conditions 
will improve by the time the regular fall trade opens, 
and the prospect is that business will improve, as the 
crop damage is limited to certain districts and the 
Northwest as a whole is a long way from failure. The 
railroads are holding back, which is,the only unfavora- 


ble symptom. 
Hardwoods. 


Chicago. Hardwood yard dealers depending upon 
the city trade are not disposing of much lumber locally, 
although a few catering to certain channels of industry 
claim to be doing a fairly satisfactory business. The 
furniture demand is light, but when the expositions are 
over it is believed that this industry will take on new 
life. A prominent furniture manufacturer stated that 
his sales so far at the exposition were exceedingly 
large, and said that many other manufacturers had 
made the same report. Large numbers of buyers are 
at these expositions and evidently the furniture indus- 
try is destined to awaken from the lethargy that has 
prevailed for the last few months. Agricultural imple- 
ment makers are not buying heavily, as their manufac- 
turing season is practically over and they will not be 
in the market for a month or six weeks. Carload han- 
dlers say they are having a fair trade from outside, 
but that the demand from Chicago consumers is com- 
paratively light. Prospects, however, for a good fall 
demand are generally bright. Stocks of lumber at 
the hardwood mills North and South are not in the 
best of condition. Many of the mills of the South have 
been unable to run lately on account of the heavy rains 
which have prevailed, and manufacture, as well as the 
proper Grying of lumber, has been greatly interfered 
with. So far as the several varieties of hardwood lum- 
ber are concerned there is no change in the general 
situation from that hitherto reported. Dry plain oak 
is wanted and is holding its price steadily. Quartered 
white oak is moving and cottonwood and white ash are 
rather quiet, but prices are not changed. 


wren 








Minneapolis, Minn. Factories continue to buy in- 
frequently and in small quantities only for immediate 
needs. The general spirit of conservatism is noted 
strongly in the hardwood trade, which is extremely 
quiet. Some manufacturers are having lighter business 
ahead, but all are busy and stocks in consumers’ hands 
are running low, so that demand will have to mate- 
tialize soon. Country trade is very quiet. 





St. Louis, Mo. Owing to the heavy rains in the 
vardwood producing territory of the South there has 
been considerable ‘curtailment of production, many 
mall mills and a number of the larger mills having 
heen compelled to shut down because they could not 
'g. These conditions are not causing any material 
‘orry just now, because the market is quiet and is 
undergoing the usual summer dullness and manufac- 
inrers and dealers are on their vacations. A little 
uore buying is being done than there was two weeks 
x0, but it is thought that it will be fully thirty days 
efore any activity is manifest. Plain oak and red 
‘um, poplar and ash, in the better grades, are the items 
nostly sought. Low grade lumber is dull. 





Kansas City, Mo. The low grades are moving slowly. 
The eall for oak bridge plank, strong several weeks 
ago, has fallen off. Dry material in the upper grades 
's searee and prices have been firm since last fall. Gum 
‘ind ash are in normal demand with prices steady. 





Memphis, Tenn. Demand is only moderately active, 
but the trade keeps fairly busy. A great deal of old 
business was carried over and deliveries on these book- 
ings are being- made almost every day. It is admitted 
that there is not much new business coming in, but 
the market is about as active as usual at this time of 
year and no particularly unfavorable comment is heard. 
Export business in some directions is satisfactory, but 
not in all of the outlets in Europe. Plain oak, upper 
grades of red gum and No. 1 common are in good re- 
quest at fair prices. Demand for ash and quartered 
oak is light, though business in cypress is fair. Pop- 
lar moves well in the bigh grades and there is consid- 
erable call for panel stock. Demand for cottonwood 
in either of the higher or lower grades is quiet and 
Sap gum is conceded slow in both the upper and lower 
grades. The feeling among most of the trade is that 


there will be a good business this fall and there is 
such an interruption to production as a result of un- 
favorable weather conditions that no decline in prices 
is expected. It is this fact more than anything else 
that accounts for the continued firmness of values. 





Nashville, Tenn. The usual midsummer quiet is on, 
but local firms have enough to keep them comfortably 
busy. Prices are holding their own. Wholesalers are 
not disposed to accept many orders for over thirty 
days. Oak, maple and birch are moving well. Cot- 
tonwood and gum show some improvement. Demand 
for wide poplar continues strong. Hardwood flooring 
finds a ready market. Cypress is holding its own. 





Huntington, W. Va, Trade has been very quiet the 
last week and only a few buyers have been in the 
market. Nearly all of the mills are sawing, having 
received, another good supply of timber on the tides 
of last week. Prices hold up remarkably well for this 
time of year. There is a very: noticeable shortage in 
dry stock and the higher grades, especially in plain 
and quartered oak. The lower grades of hardwoods 
are not moving satisfactorily, but prices remain about 
the same. 





Louisville, Ky. Demand is quiet. Little new busi- 
ness is being booked, but local yards are shipping 
somewhat freely on orders received some time ago. 
Prospects are uncertain, but it is believed that the 
demand will receive a considerable stimulation in a 
few weeks. Prices have changed but little. Quar- 
tered oak continues to lead, with plain oak and poplar 


selling in good volume. Mahogany is in improved 
demand. 





Baltimore, Md. Most of the firms report that they 
are holding their own, at least in point of volume, and 
some state that July has been decidedly better with 
them than they had expected. Chestnut rules low, 
the commoner grades especially being quoted at figures 
which leave the mills little or nothing. Many of the 
yards seem to have such large stocks on hand that 
they are not buying, and it is to be said that price 
concessions will not help matters any. At the same 
time, it is probable that the volume of business has 
kept up well and that the business being done will 
compare favorably with that of other periods. Oak 
and ash are being taken with considerable freedom, 
and prices are not much off from the figures that ob- 
tained when expectations ran high. The offerings are 
perhaps somewhat larger while the export business 
has undergone no important change. 


——eeOeOoerewest 


Pittsburg, Pa. Much of the activity is confined to 
the better grades of oak, poplar and chestnut. De- 
mand for common stock is dull and prices are a little 
lower this month than those that ruled in June. The 
railroad demand has been falling off and the only 
basis for activity has been the mining industry and a 
moderate demand from the industrial centers. Maple 
flooring is in good demand. Good hickory is still be- 
ing inquired for more frequently than the dealers care 
to handle it. Stocks are hard to gather and prices 
rule high and firm. Ash in the higher grades is selling 
freely where it is offered. Lower grades are dull and 
lifeless, The prices are unehanged. 





Buffalo, N. Y. A light sale of all sorts of hardwood 
lumber continues and no immediate stir is looked for. 
Demand covers all the list and will keep the members 
of that trade busy looking after more stock until the 
fall demand begins, which is looked for some time next 
month. The present call is mostly for oak, birch and 
chestnut house trim, oak and birch going largely as 
veneer in door work. At the same time the dealers in 
the elm, basswood and maple group are busy getting 
out a stock for later use. Prices are fairly firm. De- 
mand for white ash is always good, though the con- 
sumer will not pay high prices for it, preferring to 
use something else. The supply is light, no great 
amount being offered anywhere. The plan in the 
hickory trade is to keep enough to satisfy the wagon 
shops, yard dealers not generally looking to the auto- 
mobile factories for much business, as they often own 
their own saw mills. ‘Some good piles of walnut are 
showing in the hardwood yards, the demand being 
largely for export, or to make up piece car orders. The 
car shops are taking a little all the time and they are 


running fairly strong. The supply is so light that prices" 


are always high, which brings in the ever ready com- 
petiticn from such woods as cherry and mahogany. 





New York. The best demand for the better grades 
and prices are satisfactory. Wholesalers are not hold- 
ing large stocks and retailers are buying only as they 
need them. Should demand improve perceptibly there 
will be some scurrying around for stocks. Oak is 
holding up well and maple flooring is moving mod- 
erately. Ash, birch and chestnut remain unchanged. 
Lower grades are too plentiful to admit of any snap. 


~_ 





Boston, Mass. Oak, plain and quartered, is well held 
but demand is light. Call for maple is moderate. Thick 
maple is firm. Buyers think the high level of prices 
can not be maintained, but manufacturers show no dis- 
position to sell unless they get their asking price. 





Columbus, Ohio. An improvement in demand from 
dealers and steady trade among manufacturing plants 
is noted. The higher grades of all varieties are in 
best demand, although some movement in the lower 
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We want 
your 











HENRY DICKINSON 
LUMBER CoO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 
816 and 817 White Building 
Seattle, Wash. 


| Large Stock 
Shingles Mills 
in Transit. 








RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


WE ALWAYS HAVE CARS IN TRANSIT 


Write or wire for quotations when you 
are in the market. 








Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


Metropolitan Shingle Company 


R. L. CHAPIN, Manager. 


734-5 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 











For Immediate Shipment 


V.G. FIR FLOORING 


Consisting of 1x3, 1%4x3, 1x4 and 1%x4; also 


DAY LUMBER COMPANY, Seattle, Washington 











=~) 
{ shingle Satisfaction | 


_ WE SELL OUR OWN PRODUCT EXCLUSIVELY 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Shingle Manufacturers’ Agency 
\e 1016 White Building <:; SEATTLE, eee a 





























“Pickaway Brand’? REDCEDAR 
SHINGLES 


akber(S, ‘eSiee 





FIR AND 


, SPRUCE 
Seattle FFE BSR 








The End of all shingle trouble is at 


hand for you, if you send your orders to 


R. J. Menz Lumber Company, S47." 


Pacific Coast Lumber and Shingles. 
A.Y.P. Exposition —_ Profit Sharing —Deed Protected—Timber Gold Bonds. 
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When A Man's Fence Gets Like This 


You Can Easily Sell Him One Like This 


Don’t you think you could sell Cyclone Fence as easily as other 
dealers with such an argument as this? Cyclone Fence lasts 
longer, looks better and is cheaper in the end. 

Now will you do this much, please? Just write for our special 
proposition on Cyclone Fences. Your field is immense and 
your profits large. There are many other reasons which will be 
worth your while to find out about, if nothing more. 


CYCLONE FENCE CO., Waukegan, Illinois 











STEEL WHEELS 


to fit any log wagon, made any height, any width 
or thickness tire, any capacity, won’t warp, split 
or rot away—no tires or spokes to get loose. One 
set will outlast six sets ordinary wo 4d wheels. 


LOG CARTS—LOG WAGONS 
3 to 20 Tons Capacity—For Team or Traction 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. auincy, iu. 








INTER-OCEAN STEEL CoO. 


Locomotive f-—{ ) Sooo 
Tires MARK Roads 


Office, Railway Exchange, Chicago. Works, Chicago Heights. Ill. 


me CHICAGO “SF 


























CEDAR POSTS SPECIALTY: 
YELLOW PINE ESTABLISHED 1881 QAK TIMBER, 
FIR TIMBER PLANK, ETC. 


W. B. CRANE AND COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARDWOOD LUMBER, TIMBER AND TIES 


General Office, Yards and Planing Mills: 22nd, Sangamon and Morgan Sts. 
Long Distance Phones Canal 3190-3191 
Mills at Falcon, Miss. CHICAGO 











is ns iat 


Pilsen Lumber Company’ 








Quick shipments from our WHITE PINE, 
mills or from a large stock in 
our seven acres of yard at HEMLOCK, 
Laflin and 22nd Streets, YELLOW PINE, ‘ 
CHICAGO. LATH & SHINGLES. 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 








PAXTON & LIGHTBODY CO. 


513 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 





Manufacturers of | : | | Jobbers of 
HEMLOCK || Harrison | YELLOW PINE 
and CEDAR || 74°17 | Fir&Red Cedar 


BD, LIGHTBODY, Pres. MILLS AT MATTOON, WIS. C.E. CONKLIN, Sec’y & Treas 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


MICHIGAN WHITE CEDAR 
C.H.Worcester Company 


CHICAGO 


Sherman & Kimball, ‘crcaco.’ 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


WESTERN WHITE PINE YARD 
STOCK and FACTORY LUMBER 


























HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.”’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





grades is reported. Furniture factories are still slow 
in buying, but more activity is expected in that line 
when the exhibition season is over. The supply of the 
higher grades appears to be limited. Quartered oak 
is searce and firm, $84 being quoted for firsts and sec- 
onds. Plain oak also is firm and the quotations are, 
firsts and seconds, $50; No. 1 common, $32; No. 2 
common, $20. Ash is still weak and the demand is 
slow. Chestnut is in fair demand and prices are firm. 
Hickory is fair. Basswood is a little weak. 

Toledo, Ohio. Trade is said to be fully up to ex- 
pectations. Wholesale concerns have filled a good 
many country orders and report a good trade with 
manufacturers. Oak is in strong demand for both 
domestic and export use. Exporters say the foreign 
market is active and considerable hardwood has been 
shipped recently to meet those requirements. Ash, 
maple, birch, chestnut, hickory and elm have proved 
ready sellers at good prices. Local concerns are still 
buying freely, and while stocks are well filled and as- 
sortments good, there can scarcely be said to be a 
heavy surplus on hand. Prices have held firm with 
an upward tendency in some of the better grades, 


Cleveland, Ohio. In most lines prices seem to be 
firmer and the demand in practically every wood, espe- 
cially those used in house finishing, is a little better. 
Plain oak sells better at firmer prices, as do maple 
and birch. The medium grades are taking on more life. 


Hemlock. 








Chicago. The hemlock situation in Chicago and 
throughout this entire territory is in good shape. The 
recent heavy demand has stimulated interest in the 
hemlock market materially and will undoubtedly be 
reflected later on in a stiffening of values in that com- 
modity. Stocks of hemlock at the northern mills are 
said to be only moderate and, according to the present 
outlook, will be needed for the fall and winter trade. 


Pittsburg, Pa. Trade is quiet and without feature; 
prices appear to hold up steadily and but little con- 
cession is offered for business. by the larger producers. 
Demand is not without some interest and building 
operations through the coke fields and mining dis- 
triets appear to be taking a fair amount of new stock. 
Eastern demand is unchanged and only slightly more 
than normal for the season. 

Buffalo, N. Y. When this wood moves as it does now 
a good season of building may be expected, and when 
the price is moderate, as now, builders usually are 
active. Formerly when hemlock was high, as com- 
pared with other woods, the building was held up by it, 
but now there is other wood so near the price of hem- 
lock that it would come in if hemlock should go up. 
Che lake dealers still do the business here, as they cut 
the Pennsylvania prices enough to keep that out mostly 
and send it into the eastern market. Good stocks are 
earried here this summer. 





Toledo, Ohio. Hemlock is holding its own in price 
all along the line. The volume of business has been 
light, but the movement has been on regular basis 
and there is no disposition to deviate from the ex- 
pressed rule to hold values to where they have been. 
Local dealers see no speculation in the market and 
are not disposed to increase their stocks, even if such 
a thing were possible. Standard sizes and lengths 
are very firm. 

Columbus, Ohio. Weakness is more apparent in this 
wood in sympathy with yellow pine. Short lengths 
are quoted at $18.50, delivered price, and long lengths 
from $21.50 to $22. 





Poplar. 


LPAI Oe 

Chicago. Inquiry is not especially spirited, but no 
slump in quotations has occurred. Manufacturers’ 
representatives are satisfied with the prevailing state 
of affairs as well as with the outlook. Mills are run- 
ning full time and stocks are said to be not excessive. 
The higher grades are strong, shippers securing most 
any price asked for wide stock. : 





Baltimore, Md. This wood is still in excellent de- 
mand, particularly wide stocks of good quality. Manu- 
facturers can dispose of all such lumber without dif- 
ficulty. But as wide high grade poplar is not to be 
turned out except with an accompaniment of a much 
larger quantity of low grade stocks, the manufactur- 
ing operations of the poplar men are attended with 
difficulty. Low grade poplar shows little, if any, im- 
provement. Demand for such stocks is small, and the 
ruling prices are such that only by reason of the high 
figures obtaincd for the good grades are the mills 
enabled to make any profit. Stocks of poplar are 
large enough for the needs of the trade, but no big 
accumulations are to be noted. Export business con- 
tinues to be unfavorably affected by the involved 
political situation in the United Kingdom, 





Huntington, W. Va. The higher grades hold up 
well and the prices almost at the option of the ship- 
pers. Some of the mills in this section having received 
a large supply of very fine poplar timber all indi- 
cations are-that the stipply of dry stock for the coming 
season will be larger than it has been for the last year. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Demand is easing off, owing to the 
season, though the lower grades are more in evidence, 
as are all low*grades. The chief difficulty with it is, 
as in white pine, the demand is for wide euts and high 
grades and the supply is very largely just the oppo- 
site, so the producer and consumer have to make some 
sort of compromise over it. ‘The automobile demand is 
not so large as it was, but is fair. 





New York. This wood maintains a satisfactory posi- 
tion and takers for all wide stock offered are numerous. 


The better grades are disposed of easily at satisfac- © 


tory prices, 





Toledo, Ohio. Five-inch siding and wide boards have 
been in good demand. Low grade poplar is plentiful 
and moving sluggishly at varying prices. Aside from 
extra wide boards and siding the entire market shows 
symptoms of neglect. Stocks are plentiful and orders 
have been scarce. There has not been any material 
change in prices, although quotations have been rather 
uneven. 





Columbus, Ohio. Strength in the upper grades is 
still the feature of the trade. Wide sizes are quoted 
from $125 to $150. For ordinary sizes the figures are, 
firsts and seconds, $58; No. 1 common, $36; No. 2 com- 
mon, $25, and No. 3 common, $16. 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. Representatives of the big western 
mills and wholesalers report business as _ fairly 
good, taking into consideration the fact that 
this is the middle of summer. Several orders for 
large quantities of fir stock for tanks and silos have 
been placed during the week and the demand for spruce 
yard steck has been of such volume that wholesalers 
have been hard put to secure material to fill the orders 
on their books. Spruce and fir siding are filling the 
demand that appears to be permanently established and 
growing, while the railway material and heavy timbers 
are more than holding their own. 











Portland, Ore. This admittedly is the dull time of 
the year in the lumber business in these parts, yet 
most of the mills are busy and some are forced to 
operate night as well as day to keep up with orders. 
Foreign demand is not as brisk as it was a couple 
of months ago, but a revival is expected soon. Cali- 
fornia water shipments have been light the last two 
weeks. Values are on the same basis as at the time 
of the former report. The log situation remains un- 
changed. 





Seattle, Wash. Spruce lumber is in excellent de- 
mand and prices are stiff excepting that for factory 
uses. Red cedar siding is strengthening in demand 
and prices are firming up. In the fir trade the coast- 
wise business shows a slight weakening. In the 
foreign trade demand is fair and prices are firm. In 
the rail trade, however, orders have been slow and 
price concessions occasionally have been made in order 
to get business. It is time for fall buying to begin 
and the prospects are encouraging. In fact, during 
the last ten days more business has been placed than 
for several weeks prior thereto. 

Tacoma, Wash. Prices hold seasonably firm. Oc- 
casional concessions are made on attractive orders. 
Taken as a whole the market is healthy for July. Rail 
demand is as good as can be expected and the mills 
have orders ahead. Local trade is strong. Cargo 
business, foreign and California, is less active. 





Kansas City, Mo. The volume is up to the standard 
for this season. An increase in the number of inqui- 
ries indicates that fall buying probably will begin soon. 
There is a strong demand for redwood. 





Buffalo, N. ¥Y. The trade in Washington fir is well 
established and spruce is coming in as a lower priced 
wood of the same class, both selling as far down the 
grades as the freight rates will permit. So long as the 
mill prices are low enough, this trade will go on. There 
is a big demand for all sorts of lumber in the mill 
districts and this will keep prices strong there for the 
present. 





Western Pine. 


LPP ELLA 


Chicago. A fine demand is noted for shop lumber 
in California sugar and white pine, which sash and 
door factory operators are buying in large quantities. 
Inland Empire western pine is also meeting with much 
favor by these industries and is coming forward in 
sufficiently large quantities to meet all demands. 





Spokane, Wash. This market during the last week 
has been a little dull, although ahead of the same 
week’s record a year ago in orders and prices. Lum- 
ber conditions are not expected to change for the next 
thirty days, Inquiries are good for this time of year. 


Southern Pine. 


Chicago. Yellow pine conditions are of a puzzling 
nature. Some of the representatives of the big mills 
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report yard trade in excellent shape, having sold dur-. 


ing the last two weeks large quantities of dimension 
stock at good prices. Others claim that business is 
slow, while still others report that their mills have all 


_ the orders on their books that they can care for. It is 


undoubtedly true that order files are heavy. A good 
many dealers in the wheat belt have been holding back 
orders to see how crops would turn out and many of 
these dealers are coming into the market for fall stock. 
It is believed that from now on the demand for future 
delivery will be active, as dealers are looking forward 
to a good fall trade, for with the possible exception of 
the northwestern states, farmers are assured of a full 
crop. Prices are firmer, many of the large concerns 
boosting their prices from $1 to $1.50 on many items. 





St. Louis, Mo. A better feeling is apparent in this 
market and there has been an increase in the volume 
of business. It is too early to expect much general 
trade, but the present movement is encouraging. The 
buying probably is encouraged by the low prices. 
Car material is being sought to some extent and the 
lineyard buyers have been coming into the market 
with some fair sized orders. Bridge and special tim- 
bers are more in demand than of late. In facet, all 
lines of car material are selling more freely. Dimen- 
sions are being sought for building purposes. 





Kansas City, Mo. The situation has shown marked 
improvement in the last ten days. The demand has 
increased and prices have strengthened. Several of the 
large manufacturers have announced an advance of 
$1 and are making a strong effort to maintain it. 
Some of the dealers have expressed the opinion that 
yellow pine will have advanced $2 by September 1. 
Advance fall buying has begun. Inquiries are increas- 
ing daily. Railroad buying is active. Inquiries for 
several unusually large bills of this material have 
appeared this week. The favorable crop reports from 
practically all parts of the Southwest are strengthen- 
ing the lumber market. The trade in several points in 
Kansas and Oklahoma is especially active. 





Baltimore, Md. Dealers have little to report that 
is suggestive of satisfaction with existing conditions. 
While the local yards are called upon to furnish stocks 
in sufficiently large quantities to keep their equip- 
ment at work, the wholesalers complain of the growing 
practice of direct buying, and state that the demand 
in other markets is by no means good. An inordi- 
nately active competition cuts into the profits, they 
say, until margins of gain disappear entirely or are 
so narrowed as to leave little in transactions. Evi- 
dently many of the manufacturers are under pressure 
and concessions in prices are being held out, which 
leave little in transactions for anyone. This is all the 
more to be regretted because locally requirements in 
Georgia pine are comparatively good, and under more 
favorable conditions the returns would be such as to 
encourage the members of the trade. As it is, how- 
ever, the situation is not without promising features, 
and the competition which now cuts into the returns 
is likely before long to bring its own remedy, in that 
t will make producers realize how short-sighted is the 
policy of working up stumpage, which increases con- 
stantly in. value, into lumber that brings less than 
ould be obtained for the timber. 


_—_—_—_—<—_~ErrY 


Pittsburg, Pa. General trade is only fair, with new 
business during the present month below the expecta- 
ions. Prices are said to be easier, which, because of 
eareity of new business, is not regarded as unusual. 
‘ome inquiry for fall deliveries indicates a better 
sutlook as the year advances. Shipments are good 
nd running contracts are being taken without delay. 
o list appears to be in force and quotations vary 
uch according to the condition of mill stocks. 





New York. No added impetus has been noticeable 
. this trade the last week, but retailers are not hold- 
g large stocks and promised improvements are ex- 
cted to enliven demand. The building trade is tak- 
'g a moderate supply, but it is not as large as usual 

this time of year. It is believed that not until fall 
ill there be any substantial improvement. 





Boston, Mass. While demand for flooring has shown 
’ improvement, the price appears to be well held. 
tocks are accumulating, which may result in lower- 
g of prices. Partition has not been as well held as 
‘ooring for some time. Demand is unsatisfactory. 





Toledo, Ohio. Business is satisfactory generally and 
“side from a few small mills which seem to be over- 
‘ocked, values have become more regular than they 
were last week. Inquiries have become more numerous 
and figuring more general, and prices have not shown 
‘ny further decline. The volume of trade has been 
normal and retail prices have held to where they were 
all season. There has been plenty of transient ma- 
terial, but it has shown little effect upon the general 
condition. In short, it may be said that conditions 
in the yellow pine market show a noticeable improve- 
ment over last week. 





Cleveland, Ohio. But little improvement is notice- 
able. Many transit cars are coming in and keep 
prices. fluctuating. In some special sized and long 
lengths prices are firmer, as this stock is reported 


searce. Ceiling, flooring and similar lines, especially 
in good grades, are firm. 


. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Shipments of lumber from this port 
have been light this week. About everything up for 
loading has been gotten away after several weeks’ 
delay on account of rain. The mills are rounding up 
assortments depleted by the last run of shipments. 
There has not been any break in prices. It is claimed 
that one or two large blocks of stock changed hands 
on concessions from the March 24 Market Report, but 
this is not anything unusual and the concession was 
remarkably small. Kiln-dried trade is quiet, but from 
thirty to sixty days’ business is scattered through 
this territory with a fair volume of new orders com- 
ing to hand for car lots. The usual method of ordering 
mixed cars for prompt shipment seems to prevail and 
manufacturers seem to think that August will develop 
into a satisfactory month. Charters are eased off the 
jast week. Vessel rates to New York are quoted at 
$2.75. One-fifth off for dressed lumber. 











Baltimore, Md. No changes of moment have taken 
place in the North Carolina pine trade during the last 
week. Stocks are still to be had in such quantities 
that there is no chance for prices to stiffen, and this 
is not the time of year to look for an active movement. 
Still, the requirements of the trade are fairly satis- 
factory. Builders are buying to meet their immediate 
needs. Though most of them contracted early in the 
season for such supplies as they figured would be re- 
quired, individual necessities have been larger than. 
was anticipated, and the yards have had considerable 
filling in to do. At the same time, it is to be said 
that the receipts have let down somewhat because of 
the heavy fruit and vegetable movement, which makes 
it hard to get vessels, so that no further additions of 
moment to the stocks here have been made. The 
tendency among the mills is to hold down production, 
and the absence of any incentive to load up the 
wharves has operated to curtail the arrivals, so that 
the assortments are smaller than they were some weeks 
ago. Building progresses with undiminished energy 
and absorbs North Carolina pine in considerable quan- 
tities. Box grades are being called for in such volume 
that the quotations are rather better than they have 
been. Altogether, the prevailing conditions are about 
as good as can be expected at this season. 





Boston, Mass. This market is still quiet but some 
dealers have been able to get better prices. Roofers, 
6-inch, have been in moderate demand. Most dealers 
are holding at $17.50, where a week or two ago this 
class of roofers could be bought at $17. Call for floor- 
ing is light. 


New York. Wholesalers report inquiries more 
numerous. Retailers, however, confine their purchases 
to immediate needs. Prices hold fairly firm and the 
prospect for a good fall trade is bright. It is dif- 
ficult to predict improvement before it can be seen 
what trend the demand assumes when orders for fall 
supplies are placed. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. One shortleaf pine producer has it that 
the New York market is not so bad as it has been 
pictured, but he declines to call the trade good. Choice 
cuts of this wood sell for fair prices, but there is com- 
plaint that there is much stock coming this way, es- 
pecially if it is thick, that has not been cured enough 
before it is shipped and is streaked when it gets here. 
Demand is for roofers and flooring. 


Cypress. 


PPP IID 


Chicago. Wholesalers and dealers report a fairly 
plentiful supply of orders. Prices are generally firm 
and the outlook is good. Those who are posted can see 
nothing to hinder a good fall trade and encouragement 
prevails everywhere. The factory trade is in excellent 
condition. 








St. Louis, Mo. More activity is noted in this mar- 
ket, but as a rule ihe conditions are about the same 
as those that generally prevail at this time of year. 
Prices show little change and are about as they were 
two weeks ago. 





Kansas City, Mo. The demand is normal, with prices 
steady. The call is well distributed on the list. The 
local demand is improving. It is reported that more of 
this material is being used now in house construction. 
The number of inquiries is increasing. 


Baltimore, Md. Activity in building and the large 
amount of work calling for the use of cypress, keeps 
this wood in fair request, and the situation presents 
the peculiarity that the lower grades have shown up 
better of late than the high grade lumber. Whereas 
the latter is bringing less than of late, improvement 
has been noted in the lower grades, though the ruling 
prices are still too low to permit sellers to make fair 
profits. But any improvement, however small, is wel- 
eome at this time, when ordinarily the midsummer 
quiet rests upon the trade, and when yards are not dis- 
posed to place orders, no matter what the price named 
may be. There are some dealers who take the view 
that increased pressure will result in lower prices in 
the fall, while others hold to the belief that the revival 








Have you made 
the test? 


Have you ever used Genasco 
Ready Roofing on buildings of 
your own? You'll sell more, if 
you use it yourself. You'll become 
so enthusiastic that you'll be able 
to talk Genasco “‘straight from the 
shoulder’’, and your talk will carry 
conviction that will land your 
customer. 

You know from actual experience 
that Genasco, made of real Trinidad 
Lake asphalt, is an absolute wea-’ 
ther-resister that gives perfect pro- 
tection year in and year out. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


has won favor because of its long service 
and economy. Its large sales all over the 
country tell the story. 
There’s a great chance for you to build 
a larger and more profitable business in 
Genasco, if you see your opportunity. 
Write for full information and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 
Largest producers of asphalt, and 
largest manufacturers of ready- 

roofing in the world. 
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Mineral or smooth-surface Genasco Roojings. 
“Cross-section, Genasco smooth-surface Roofing 
ee ri idiad Lake Asphalt 


= = === _ Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 


rin iiad Lake Asphalt 
The Kant-leak Kleet makes water- 


tight roof-seams without cement. Supplied 
in rolls of Genasco, when specified. 
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Send for our Catalog. 


MARINE IRON WORKS of Chicago, Ill. Dept.’*A.L.” 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEWYORK. 12 Great St. Helens, LONDON, ENG, 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo, and have Department 
3 handling Export Lumber Shipment. 














OH, WEEP NO WEEPS, 


By Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman poet”. Seventh 
edition. A poem to pass along. 25c., postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher. 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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of activity in spots now unresponsive will tend to 
strengthen the quotations. The best informed dealers 
are slowest about making predictions as to what may 
be expected to happen, but there is a feeling of hope- 
fulness, which has been strengthened by the steadier 
tone in the low grades. 

New York. This wood maintains a satisfactory posi- 
tion and supplies are ample for the present demand. 
Wholesalers are able +o fill orders promptly and re- 
tailers are, accordingly, disposed to put off placing busi- 
ness until it is essential to have the stocks. Prices 
are well maintained and-there are few fluctuations and 
then only when a large amount of desirable business 
is in sight. Arrivals from the South have been 
moderate but reports from mill points indicate that 
manufacturers are not carrying large surpluses. 

Toledo, Ohio. Yard demand has been equal to that 
of previous weeks and dealers have been forced to do 
considerable buying to provide for their current busi- 
ness. Local stocks are not large but are adequate to 
present needs. Assortments are good and there is a 
disposition to keep them so. Prices remain unchanged. 





Columbus, Ohio. Unsteadiness in price character- 
izes the cypress market. Concessions are larger and 
there appears to be a falling off in demand. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. No material strength has been added to 
the red cedar shingle demand during the last week. 
A few orders have been placed at topnotch prices. 
Clears are bringing $3.27 to $3.32 and Stars $2.79, 
Chicago basis. It is reported that cars at the Minne- 
sota Transfer are quite numerous. White cedar shingles 
are moving well, with prices the same as those quoted 
a few weeks ago. Lath are strong, with prices firm. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. So little is being done in the 
shingle trade that most dealers are taking no interest 
in the market. Prices are unchanged, being now at 
bedrock, and there is no condition warranting an ad- 
vance at this time. The trade is buying in small 
quantities and there is no speculating demand, as all 
the retailers are holding back until something more 
definite is known about crop prospects. 

O_O eee 

Saginaw Valley. A moderate trade in white cedar 
shingles is noted and prices are steady. Extra *A* 
are quoted at $3, stars at $2.40 and sound butts at 
$1.75. Hemlock lath have been in active demand all 
the spring. No. 2 stock is reported out of the mar- 
ket. The quotation is $3.25, and No. 1 is held at $4. 
During the last week 2,500,000 pieces arrived from 
Canada. 





Seattle, Wash. Red cedar shingles, after having 
remained at what seemed to be the bottom price for 
tour or five weeks, went down another 5 cents this 
week. Demand has been poor and although the out- 
put was curtailed greatly this summer, it has been 
impossible to hold the price at a figure that the manu- 
facturers claim would allow any profit. Fir lath show 
no recent price changes and the demand has been light. 

Tacoma, Wash. Demand for red cedar shingles is 
slack and prices are stationary. The general curtail- 
ment of output due to the usual July shutdowns will 
be a factor eventually in stiffening the market. Mixed 
ear business is of fair proportions. 





Kansas City, Mo. Light buying is making the 
shingle market sluggish. Prices have weakened slightly. 
Stocks are low, but the dealers have not begun to lay 
in a supply. With fall buying near at hand and stocks 
low, the shingle dealers feel assured that conditions 
will improve in two weeks. Mill stocks are said to be 
low. 





Buffalo, N. ¥Y. The shingle trade is steady, no change 
in price having been made lately beyond such shading 
as the local jobber may have allowed. The supply from 
the Pacific coast is large, red cedars running far ahead 
of anything else, now being so well established that 
only a big change of price can vary the conditions, 
The 16-inch clears are mostly wanted, though it is 
easy to sell the 18-inch lengths in certain eastern mar- 
kets. 


Boston, Mass. There has been no improvement in 
the demand for shingles. Most buyers are out of the 
market and can not be induced to make purchases even 
at the low prices now ruling. Some buyers have taken 
on fair sized lots. The best cedar extras can be 
bought at $3.25, in some cases really good shingles have 
sold at as low figures as $3 and $3.15. Lath are fairly 
well held in most eases, although there have been some 
sales made at lower prices than a week ago. For 15¢- 
inch prices range from $3.60 to $3.65, and for 114-inch 
from $5.35 to $3.45. 
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Toledo, Ohio. Red cedar shingles are a little more 
plentiful and moving actively at from $3.43 to $3.48. 
Some sales are said to have been made a trifle below 
these figures, possibly at $3.40. Coast shipments are 
still slightly delayed. Aside from a fair demand from 
smaller towns the white cedar shingle market is very 
quiet. Lath are maintaining frequent advances and 
moving readily at the higher figures. 





Columbus, Ohio. The shingle market is fairly strong, 
under the circumstances, with a better demand from 
the rural districts of the state. Red cedar quotations 
are, clears, $3.45; stars, $2.95; Eurekas, $4.05. Lath 
are fairly steady at this time. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. Some improvement is noted in the demand 
for oil staves and most of the mills are well cleaned up. 
Coopers will not now depend on buyers of barrels to 
locate prices they shall put upon their product, but 
upon the stave makers’ price for staves which will 
make a more satisfactory condition for the trade. This, 
however, will depend upon careful and reasonable 
offerings, general commercial business and the crops, 
which appear very favorable now. Much less than the 
usual inquiry for apple barrel stock prevails on ac- 
count of frost damage in the spring, also among the 
flour millers who hesitate on account of the varying 
prices. Beer staves have suffered from prohibition 
and cool weather. The former prosperous appearance 
of the breweries has faded. Ash butter tub staves and 
hoops, the most active on the list, are easier as the tub 
demand for the season is arranged for. Some demand 
exists for hickory flour hoops and coiled elm and bass- 
wood heading, say A. & H. Gates in their report on 
market conditions. 


No. 1, 281%4-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 0.00 
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Bet Bi ws:0:0 pide oraseisie we ac dmiege eens cemese On 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M....... - Nominal 5.00 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

IN®, POT Bt. cccccccccccccscccssccccece - 06 to 06% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, 

TROGRTOEL i:0.0.0.6.0.6:6:0.6,9:00:60:00 00006 «sees. No demand 
No. 1, 28%4-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves...........- 


-- 6.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%-foot, per M... 8.00 to 8.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 5.00 
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FOR SALE—CHICAGO MILL. 

Well established mill fully equipped for manufacturing 
sash and doors and interior finish. Private railroad track, 
and located on the southwest side. 

Address “H. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BOOKKEEPER, CASHIER & CORRESPONDENT 

Ten years’ experience—head bookkeeper, stenographer, 

systematizing, handling pay rolls, jobbers, etc.—desires po- 
sitien. City or country. Strictly temperate. Married. 
Address “H. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Can come at once. 
Address “C. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—TO HANDLE THE OUTPUT OF 
Several good yellow pine mills selling in northern Ohio and 
western Pa. Address “H. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—RESPONSIBLE CONTRACTOR 
To do logging by contract or contract entire saw milling 
operation. 100,000 ft. per day longleaf pine. We furnish 
timber, plant, equipment. 

Address “G. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-INTEREST IN GOING LONG LEAF 
Pine operation ($1,000,000). $30,000 cash required, balance 
installments. Investor to take charge of plant or logging. 

Address “G. 60,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION BUYING YELLOW PINE 
Yard stock, timber and car material. Large acquaintance 
South. Address “H. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ATTRACTIVE TIMBER PROPOSITION. 

The best proposition in the South. 16,000 acres, compact 
body, on navigable stream and railroad. Sixty to seventy-five 
million feet, 659% pine, 544% white oak, 64%% red oak, 5% 
hickory, 13% gum, approximately. Detailed information 
upon request. P. W. MAER, Columbus, Miss. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SALESMAN 

Manufacturers and wholesalers of Yellow Pine. Must fur- 

nish good references. . 
Address “H. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 









































Half barre] staves, elm, per M..........++- 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... .04% TIMBER LAND BARGAINS IN MISSOURI. 
Hickory boope, four — per .; sence oe = I Tract 1—Contains 943 acres in Reynolds County. Com- 
Hickory ay . wing = per M... wy or posed of 1,263,000 feet short leaf yellow pine; 1,572,000 
Head iain” ithe per th thins * “Bo to .g5 | feet white oak; 1,023,000 feet red oak; 52,000 feet, hick- 
y , eee ** et Ve ’ > 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch... -40 to .50 | Pilce, ty pty ay ene ee et ere 
ae ee mg aero ceecevccvceccese = Tract 2—Contains 640 acres in Shannon county. Com- 
? & ar = ae ~y~ Rg CO SE “45 posed of 1,064,250 feet short leaf yellow pine and 432,750 
our patent and four hicko arrels. > feet white and red oak. Seven miles from railroad. Rate 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 to Chicago, 2114c. Price, $5.50 per acre. 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels. --- 37 to {38% | Above prices for land, timber and all, Good title. 
Meat barrel. « .: wis pee ees it to ‘i 44 GEO. SURMEYER LUMBER CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
No. 1 white as utter tub staves. z ) 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M.... 4.75 to 5 WANTED—-MANAGEMENT OF CYPRESS OR 
White oak oil staves........-. 28.00 to 29.00 Hardwood mill by young man of 12 years’ experience in 
Tierce hoops........+++++ ema every department ; now operating band mill cutting cypress; 
Hickory box straps tees 10.00 to 11.00 will work on salary and commission. Can furnish refer- 
Lard tierces..... 1.00 to 1.12 ence, beyond question, as to ability and character. Com- 
Pork barrels ........ eee tee a to mand both good woods and mill crews. 
ae Sareea bere er ert rere -75 to 80 Address “H. 45,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
COMMISSARY MANAGER WANTS POSITION. 
7 Close buyer. Good stock-keeper. Motto, turn stock over 
e often. Ten years’ experience. Last five with mining and 
lumber companies. Competent bookkeeper and typist. Ex- 
00 0 perienced labor roll man. Good education, sober, married 
and a hustler. Now-’employed. Wants change Oct. Ist. Al 
references. Address ‘“H. 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOR SALE 

8 ft.x12 in. McDonough band saw, without carriage, 
twin engine feed, 13x16. 

4¥%, ft.x8 in. and 10 in. cylinder Hill Nigger. 

Baldwin, Tuthill & Bolton automatic filer, with floor 
stands and wheels. 

One side dresser. 

All the above pyractically new. We also have 

One second-handed Clark edger, 48 in., four saws. 





Address “H. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
FOR SALE 
One (1) Self Control, 14x20, Brownell engine, 414” 


steam inlet, 5” exhaust, 16x7” flywheel and a 4%4” Gardner 
BOVERNOK. PRICE ooo oc oso sivesssewacsoccscccccsese $350.00 
One (1) to Three (3) miles mixed 30, 34 and 35 Ibs. 
relaying steel for shipment within 45 to 60 days. 
Address “HE. 46,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER. 
Must be sober and steady, also a hustler. Good pay for 


results. 
VIRGINIA LUMBER & BOX CO., INC., 
Petersburg, Va. 








A WHOLESALE FIRM 
Would like to arrange with manufacturers of Yellow Pine 
or N. C. Pine, Hemlock and Spruce boards, frame lumber, 
edge box boards, flooring, ceiling, etc., either by direct pur- 
chase or commission account; territory Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Address “H. 42,"’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A MARKET FOR 
1%x1\%, 2x2, 244x24%—30” gum squares. 
1x3, 4, 5, 6—18” and 25” oak. 
POCAHONTAS LUMBER CO., 
Pocahontas, Ark. 


SAW MILL MEN READ THIS. 

I will furnish good band mill ready to operate and 
10,000,000 ft. of cottonwood stumpage on river above 
mill; $3.50 for stumpage as cut and $1.50 for use of mill. 
Responsible parties address 

DUN. 8S. WILLIAMS, Houston, Tex. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER. 
Four years’ experience with wholesale lumber company. 
Now employed—desire a change. i 
Address “H. 43,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-—CIRCULAR SAW FILER. 

Mill cutting 30 M Northern Michigan. Must be steady, 
sober and competent to hammer. Wages $3.50. Steady 
work for good man. 

Address “H. 47,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER AND 
Office man. Must have experience in lumber business. Sal- 
ary $75.00 to $100.00. 

Address “H. 48,” care AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—A POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of a good retail yard. Have had 12 years’ experience as 
manager of first class yards. Can handle any sized yard 
and show results. 

ddress “H. 49,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—PINE MILL BUSINESS. 
Doors, sash and trim. Thriving section of New York state. 
Best of shipping facilities. Small uptodate plant. Other 
business interests take all of owner’s time. Wasy terms. 
Address “H. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








FOR SALE—FACTORY SITE AND BUILDING 
With complete power house equipment, line shafting, jack 
ladder and boom at Temple, Mich., on the Muskegon river. 
Good location for nail keg stave and heading mill. Also 
some standing timber. 

NATIONAL WOODENWARE CO., Ithaca, Mich. 


WANTED-POSITION BY FIRST CLASS 
Mill man, as superintendent or filer of mill; have handled 
both northern and southern mills; can furnish best of refer- 
ences as band saw filer, having filed for 15 years, both single 


and double cut saws. ress » C, > 
119 Hart St., Bay City, W. S., Mich. 











EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Fourteen years identified with wholesale and retail, hard- 
wood and pine lumber business wants position. 
Address “H. 44,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WRITTEN-FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 
“Science of Organization and Business Development,” by 
Robert J. Frank, of the Chicago Bar. The Law and Proce- 
dure of Organization, Financing and Development of Busi- 
nes Corporations in ONE BOOK. Write today and get a 
copy for your desk or library. Morocco binding, $2.75, sent 
postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, II. 


WANTED TO BUY 


ALWAYS IN THE MARKET FOR 
Yellow Pine and Oak 
Railroad, Car and Track 
Material and Ties 


ANGUERA LUMBER CO. 
Fisher Building CHICAGO 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates. 
For one week, 
For two weeks, - i 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 

Nine words of ordinary length make one line 

Heading counts as two lines 

No display except the headir gs can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


| Wanted-Employees | 


WANTED~—A FIRST CLASS 
Thoroughly competent man to handle the sales department 
of an old northern sash and door factory. Must know trade 
conditions. Splendid opportunity for the right man. Give 
age, experience, references and salary wanted. 
ddress “H. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SUPERINTENDENT & ESTIMATOR 
At once, in retail planing mill. Must be experienced, accu- 
rate, steady and possessed of good judgment in pricing spe- 
cial and odd work from plans. 

Address “H. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MILLWORK BUYER. 

Want the services of a man who knows how to buy good 
quality goods, stock and special, at right prices. Must be 
strictly sober and honest. Steady position with Chicago 
house. Address “H. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED AT ONCE 
Hardwood log buyer posted on Walnut. Good opportunity 
for the man that can show results. Write at once, stating 
experience, and arrange for personal interview. 
GEO. W. HARTZELL, Dayton, Ohio. 


WANTED. 

Prefer man having retail yard experience, to purchase car- 
loads Yellow Pine, Northern Pine, Coast products for large 
wholesale yard, Chicago. Reply, giving experience, refer- 
ences, age, salary. 

Address 


WANTED-—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
In southern town of 50,000 population. Must be able to in- 
vest $3,000 to $5,000 in the business. Must be thoroughly 
competent to take entire charge. 

ddress “G. 38," care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
By a large wholesale and retail house; well educated; who 
has had some experience in hardwoods in Chicago. Good 
position for the right party. 
ddress “G. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SASH AND DOOR SUPERINTENDENT. 
Factory in Houston, Texas, manufacturing sash, doors, 
blinds, interior finish and mill work from plans of ever 
description. Desire high class Al superintendent and esti- 
mator. Address P. O. BOX 162, Houston, Texas. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS ACCOUNTANT 
To take charge of accounting and office of lumber concern 
manufacturing and shipping 200,000,000 feet per year. 
Want good executive and accountant, capable of systematiz- 
ing the work, getting out statistical information and keeping 
track of the finances of the concern. Give full particulars 
as to experience and references. 
dress “G. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








25 cents a line. 
45 cents a line. 








































































“HT. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED-BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 


= machine. State age, experience and give idea as to 
salary. 
TOLLESTON UUMBER & COAL CO., Tolleston, Ind. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS SALES MANAGER 
For large wholesale and retafl yards. 
ddress “G. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-FOREMAN SASH & DOOR FACTORY 
Give references. Address 
“G. 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—FOREMAN FOR PLANING MILL 
Running hardwood trim. Give references. 
Address “G. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-BY A WESTERN PINE MILL 
A competent shop lumber grader. One that is familiar with 
all common grades as well and fully qualified to guarantee 
his work. Must be able to ship lumber and attend to all 
the work in connection. Give your experience and where 
last employed. If you are not as good as the best don’t 
reply to this advertisement. 
Address “F. 15,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—FOREMAN IN SASH AND DOOR MILL 
Experienced in moulding and cutting department. Write, 
Stating age, experience and salary pecten 
LOCKWOOD & STRICKLAND CO., 
Halsted and 49th Sts., Chicago. 








WANTED MAN 


Experienced in buying and inspecting cooperage bolts, timber 
and stumpage ; basswood and poplar. position to right 
man up to $2,000. State experience, references and age. 
Bond required. Address 

“COOPERAGE,” 1300 Trude Bldg., Chicago. 





WANTED-—AN ENGINEERING GRADUATE OF 

A good technical college or university to do general work 
for a lumber company in mechanical, civil, min ng engineer- 
ing and surveying. Salary to start $75 per mon and 
board. Address 
THE LAUREL RIVER LOGGING COMPANY, 





| Wanted:Employees | 








WANTED-—A YARD MANAGER 

Who can speak German and who is well posted in the lumber 

business. A good job for a good man. Send references with 

application. 
Address “FEF, 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





[_ Wanied:Cimployment | 


WANTED—POSITION AS SALESMAN OR BUYER 


Yellow Pine. Northern territory; Penna., N. J., Dela., 
Ohio, Md., Ind., and a portion of W. Va. and southern New 
York state. Al references. 

dress “H. 12.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—A COMPETENT HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Inspector now employed, familiar with the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association rules. Good salary and permanent 
position to the right man. Give age, experience and refer- 
ences. Address “BE. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS SHIPPING CLERK 
Or yard foreman for planing mill in the state of Washington. 
Wages $25 per week.. 


dress “FE. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED — GOOD MANAGER FOR GOOD TOWN 
Give references, experience and salary desired. 
ddress “IOWA,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Wanted: Mill Mechanies 


WANTED~—A BAND SAW FILER AND 

Knife grinder for Box factory in small town in northern 

New Mexico; steady work and good wages. Address 

THE CONTINENTAL TIE & LUMBER CO., 
Cimarron, New Mexico. 


WANTED-—SETTER IN MILL 
Northern Michigan, cutting 30M daily. Wages $2.25. Must 
be sober and steady. 

Address “G. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SAWYER FOR 
25” horizontal Diamond resaw; good live man. 
Address “FEF, 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























WANTED-—POSITION BY FIRST CLASS 
Sawyer or Foreman of good mill. 
Address “H. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION TO SELL ROOFING AND 
Building paper on commission to the large sash and door 
and lumber trade in Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Kansas City, Mo. 

Address “G. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SIDE LINES ON COMMISSION 
Such as will sell to the large sash and door and lumber trade 
by a sash and door salesman traveling in Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas and Kansas City, Mo. 

“G 


Address 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











BOOKKEEPER, PAYMASTER AND GENERAL 
Office man desires to make a change. Seven years’ contin- 
uous experience in the lumber business. Best references from 
past and present employers. 

ddress D. B. G., Fivay; Fla. 


EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE MAN DESIRES 
Position as manager or assistant manager with responsible 
manufacturing concern. Practical experience in logging, 
manufacturing and selling departments. References given. 

dress “H. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—RESPONSIBLE POSITION IN 
Lumber office by competent young man. Seven years’ expe- 
rience. References furnished. 

dress “H. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER 
And general office man with eight years of lumber office 
experience; handles typewriter well and writes shorthand 
some; desires permanent place. Can come quick with best 
references. Address “H. 32,”. care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














[ Wanted = Salesmen 


WANTED—SASH & DOOR SALESMAN. 

We have a territory close to Chicago for an experienced 
salesman. Want a man who can sell goods and is looking 
for a. chance to make good sclary. State age and experience. 

ddress “H. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SALESMEN ON COMMISSION. 
First class salesmen with good references to sell Western 
Pine Shop and No. 2 Common Boards and Finish in Chi- 
cago and Illinois. Should have some knowledge of lumber, 
but can handle other lines. 
Address “H. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED-SALESMAN . 
Either on salary or commission, who is thoroughly in touch 
with box and crating trade in western Pennsylvania. 
Address “H. 22,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALESMAN FOR 
Ohio, Southern Michigan and Eastern Indiana territory. 
Also for Eastern Pennsylvania and Southeastern New York. 
Stecks handled principally Hardwoods, White Pine, Spruce 
and Hemlock. State salary expected and name references. 
Address “H. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED. 

Our concern makes high grade Red Cedar Siding and Fir 
Lumber. We want to get in touch with a live salesman who 
visits the New England trade personally, with a view of 
handliny our product on a commission basis. 

Address “BE. 18,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A HARDWOOD SALESMAN. 
Central or middle territory; say who with last, age and 
what salary wanted. 
Address “H. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN... 


WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
One thoroughly familiar with trade shipped from Cincin- 
nati. In writing state experience and reference. 
Address “H. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SASH & DOOR SALESMAN 
In territory adjacent to Chicago. Splendid chance for 
young man with some knowledge of millwork. Get started 
now for big fall trade. 
Address “H.17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—FACTORY PINE SALESMAN 
For Chicago and eastern trade. 
ddress “G. 63.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—BY AUGUST IST OR SEPT. iST 
Salesman to travel through the eastern territory. Good 
position for the right man. 

Address “G. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


[- Wanted:Employment | 


SURGEON. 

I want a position as surgeon with a good lumber com- 
pany, preferably in Louisiana or Texas. At present have 
position as surgeon in big railroad hospital where I have been 
for two years. Can a4 ood references. 

Address “J. R.M.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS WOODS FOREMAN OR 
Superintendent ; eight years’ experience in every department ; 
strictly competent and sober. 

Address “H. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS YARD FOREMAN 
By man 27 years of age. Can furnish best of references 
in regard to ability and steadiness. 
ddress “H. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS HARDWOOD BUYER 
By energetic young man, thoroughly experienced, unmarried, 
and of strictly _———— habits; at present employed. Can 
furnish highest references. Will consider either salary or 



































Stackhouse, N. C. 


commission propenition. 


Address . 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FIRST CLASS ACCOUNTANT DESIRES 
Position as auditor or bookkeeper. Thoroughly experienced 
in lumber accounting and costs. Can take charge of office. 
At present employed. Al references. 

dress “H. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LOG LOADER OPERATOR 
Barnhart, 3 years’ experience; young man, strict] 
First class loader and can get results. 
Address “" 





sober. 
An Best of references. 
1. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





ONE OF THE FASTEST BAND SAWYERS IN THE 
South wants position. Right or left hand rig, sawing pine, 
cypress and hardwood. Reference present employer. 

Address L. K., Pineville, Ky. 


A HARDWOOD SALESMAN AND INSPECTOR 
Covering territory from Ohio to Maine would like to con- 
nect with some firm desiring a representative. Can produce 
results and furnish references. 

Address 





“H. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
And all-round man, Chicago, yellow pine and southern hard- 
woods, wants office or road position. Illinois territory. 
Address “H. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 








WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Twelve years’ experience and reference. 
Address Cc. E. SALTS, Chatsworth, Ga. 


Al BAND SAW FILER DESIRES CHANGE. 
South preferred; satisfaction guaranteed, or no pay; 
best reference from past and present employers. 
dress “H. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS TRAVELING 
Salesman for saw mill machinery. Experienced designer and 
all around capable man; moderate salary, with an opportu- 
nity to demonstrate ability. 

Address “G. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


SALES MANAGER OF LONG AND PRACTICAL 
Experience with wholesalers of yellow pine desires position 
with mill who would consider handling more than they 
themselves produce. Absolutely steady habits, age 30 years, 
unmarried, record shows results. Know where to sell and 
can sell car, railroad, factory and yard stock. Am in touch 
with market and judgment of trend of prices has always 
been good. Know where to buy what is sold. Experience 
in passing on credits has proven by comparison as excep- 
— successful. Tactful correspondent, keeping accounts 
collectible and not in abeyance. Can hold trade and keep it 
coming at minimum selling cost. 
Address “G. 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
With wide trade acquaintance in Ohio, and at present em- 
ployed, desires change. Address 
“G. 43,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















SITUATION WANTED-BY FIRST CLASS 
Bookkeeper with Chicago yard and saw mill experience in 
hardwood lumber. References Al. 

Address “G. 44,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SAW MILL SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN 
Wants position with up to date y= gl where experience, 
ability and results count. Strictly sober, good organizer and 
a hustler; references satisfactory. 

Address “G. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. .- 


POSITION WANTED BY FIRST CLASS 
Logging and railroad superintendent. Capable of logging an 








roposition. Would consider stocking of mil! by contract. 
ow employed. 
Address “G. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





MAN WITH 8 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WANTS 
Position as bookkeeper, office manager or commissary man; 
28 years of age; married. Best of references furnished. 

ddress “G. 34,” care AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 





POSITION WANTED AS ESTIMATOR IN 
Sash and door factory. First class detailer and biller into 
factory. Address “BE. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


THE WANT GETTER 
Quick returns at smal! cost. Do you want something? Of 
course you do. Advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. DO 








IT NOW. 
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[ Wanted: Cmployment 


[Wanted:fumber Shingles 








for Sale:Retail_fumber Yards 





WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 
By first class and upright hustler and strictly sober man, 
with company that does know how to —— a good man; 
South and right hand mill preferred. Addre 
“PRACTICAL BAND “SAWYER,” 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A WHOLESALE FIRM 
With well established trade would like to arrange with some 
manufacturer of yellow pine to handle boards, flooring, finish, 
ete., high grade stock, either by direct purchase or commission 
account ; territory northwestern Ohio and southern Michigan. 
‘ddress “FR. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





POSITION WANTED AS PLANING MILL 
Foreman in 25, 000 to 40,000 mill, or helper in large mill or 
factory; 12 years’ experience in ‘factory and mill. Best of 
reference. Address G. P. SMITH, Waldo, Ark. 


MAN OF WIDE ACQUAINTANCE 
Experience and ability wants position either in office or on 
road, as salesman for responsible hardwood company. Can 
go anywhere and make good. 

Address “G 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


WANTED-POSITION AS GENERAL MANAGER. 
Thoroughly experienced from stump to consumer in cypress, 
yellow pine and hardwoods. Can make good. Anything 
from fifteen to fifty million. 
Address “G. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or asst. supt. of saw mill; have had a number of years’ 
experience; can give satisfactory references; no objection to 
the West. Address “F. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS YARD FOREMAN 
Or grader and scaler; thoroughly understands grading both 
hard and soft woods; can give good reference, and strictly 
sober and a hustler. 
ddress “FR. 35," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND FILER 
Sawyer or foreman in ed mill; good reference. Write or 
wire Ox BOX 209, Madison, 8S. C. 


BAND SAW FILER DESIRES POSITION. 
Has 20 years’ experience. Address 
THOS. MERRETT, 
Waterford, Saratoga Co., New York. 


WANTED-POSITION WITH 
Good yellow pine manufacturer or wholesaler ; am thoroughly 
experienced from stump to market; competent to handle 
large milling operations. Don’t answer unless you mean 
business ; but if you want a man of ability, would be glad to 
hear from you. ean give best of reference. Would be 
willing to begin in minor position to prove my ability. 
Address “EF. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED-BY AUG. I5TH OR SEPT. IST. 
Position by Al bookkeeper and office man, 15 years’ experi- 
ence in the lumber business. Age 33. West preferred. Al 
reference. 

Address “HUSTLER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

WE CAN DO IT. 

Read this department and get variety. We do this for 
others and can do it as quickly for you. Buyer and seller 
brought together quickly a the medium of this de- 
partment at small cost. Send in your ad and let us esti- 
mate its cost. 


WANTED BY AN ALL AROUND MILLMAN 
A mill to run by the M; have had experience both in the 
north and south, and know how to get the grade. Would 
consider a proposition as foreman. Can give best of refer- 
ence. Address “KE. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








| WANT TO PURCHASE FOR DELIVERY 
3etween September and March, 25 carloads of dry gum 
veneers, 44” thick, for packages furnished to the following 
sizes. Quote f. o. b. St. Louis, Mo. 
22% x 5% one picce. 
21%x 7 % one piece. 
21 2 x14} 4, one or two picces. 
225%%x17\%& one or two pieces. 
1 fake an equal number of pieces of each size. The 
material must be sound, free from loose knots, bad shakes, 
sap rot and heavy os or strain. 
Address . 44,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WALNUT LOGS. 
We are in the market for any quantity of prime logs. 
Cash f. o. b. cars. RAY E. PICKREL LBR. CO., 
Chandlerville, Ill. 








WANTED—WHITE OAK FELLOES. 


Will contract with parties for several cars sawed white 
cak felloes. Cash and inspection at shipping point. Write 
tor specifications. Address 

“—. 12,”"" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





1” QUARTER -SAWED POPLAR OR BASSWOOD 
2” plain-sawed poplar or basswood. Prefer to buy only 
No. 1 common grade, but will take other grades if price is 
right. Prompt cash settlements. 
GAMBLE BROS., Highland Park, Ky. 


WANTED FOR CASH—WALNUT SQUARES. 
We are in the market for walnut squares in sizes from 
14%x1% to 4x4, 12” and over Re Apply for specification 

of sizes. . BOX 1569, New York. 


WANTED—OAK, HARD MAPLE AND ELM. 

We want to contract for a large quantity of small dimen- 
sion oak, hard maple and elm for bending. Must be clear 
and sawed from young, tough timber. Lengths from 2 to 
8 feet. LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS, Fort Wayne, Ind. 








FOR SALE— RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In new and growing town of Pittsburg, Pittsburg county, 
Oxkla., located on the Ardmore branch of C., R. I. & P. Ry. 
Two coal mines now in operation employing "150 to 200 men. 
Stock and realty invoice about $3,000. For full information 
write KENNEDY BROS., Stringtown, Okla. 





FOR SALE-GOOD RETAIL YARD IN 
Central Wisconsin. A paying investment and good reason 
for selling. Address “CENTRAL WISCONSIN,” 

care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—-PLANING MILL & RETAIL LUMBER 
Yard. Will bear investigation. — terms to good 
— Principals only need answ 

. ANDREWS LUMBER CO, “New Bethlehem, Pa. 


RETAIL YARD FOR SALE 
Northeast Arkansas, county seat, two railroads, excellent 
farming country. Small investment in real estate and im- 
provements. Doing good business. Address 
“MANUFACTURER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE—-LUMBER YARD AND 
Coal business located in northern Indiana in good agricul- 
tural community. Annual sales about $30,000. Terms right. 
ddress “G. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER YARD AND 
Planing mill in one rae town ; a good business at a bar- 
gain. Address “G. 3,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-LUMBER YARD 
Doing -business of $30,000.00 annually in good Michigan 
farming community. 
Address 


FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER YARD AND 
Small woodworking plant. Located in best and most rapidly 
growing city in the Northwest. Investment about $20,000.00. 
No = estate. Satisfactory competition. Opportunities un- 
limited. 

Address “Gq, 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST FIVE OR SIX THOUSAND DOLLARS 
Will buy retail lumber yard in best agricultural section of 
Missouri. No better be ge Good reason for selling. 

Address . 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-LUMBERMEN 
Yo send for our free booklet containing descriptive matter 
regarding all Dares books we handle pertaining to the 
tumber busin 
AME RICAN ‘LUMBE RMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearbora St., 
Chicago. 





“G. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED—GUM LUMBER. 
We buy anywhere from one to 100 cars, or contract for 
the entire cut of mills. Log run lumber preferred. 
KANSAS CITY PACKING BOX CO., 
Kansas City, Kan. 


| Wantled-Seeond Hand Machinery 


WANTED 
Six inch Steam Feed, warranted good. 
WISCONSIN BOX COMPANY, Wausau, Wis. 











TIMBER BUYER AND ESTIMATOR 
Position as timber buyer, estimator or both in the South. 
Wisconsin man, age 35 >: 12 years’ experience. References. 
Address “BK. 29," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Wane inber ner Lands 


WANTED—TO BUY AND SELL 
‘Timber, cutover timber “—— and saw mills in the —w 
states and Mexico. J. T. BERTRAND, Houston, Texas. 


WANTED—TIMBER AND LAND. 
We are in the market for Georgia and Florida timber, 
timber land, cut-over land and operating saw mills with tim- 
ber. CONSOLIDATED LUMBER CO., Savannah, Ga. 


LAND SCRIP WANTED 

Will pay spot cash for any portion of 5,000 acres of Santa 
Fe Forest Reserve Scrip, or any other valid land scrip. 
Write, stating what issue of scrip you offer, denomination of 
each certificate and name the — eash price you will 
accept for your holdings. Addres 

THE W. E. MOSES LAND SCRIP & REALTY CO., 

300 Jacobson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


TIMBER WANTED. 

Parties with saw mill and logging equipment desire to 
form partnership with owners of timber for purpose of 
manufacturing. Output of twenty-five million feet yearly. 

Address “G. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















WANTED—GOOD MEN. 
Who are looking for positions to advertise in the Wanted 
Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


[Wanted:fumber Shingles] 


WANTED-BLACK WALNUT LOGS 15 IN. AND UP 
Or 17”. Or desire 100,000’ or more standing. In answer- 
ing give full information, location, terms and price. 
“Address “H. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED. 
100,000’ 8/4 Common Maple 4”, 8’’, 12” and 16” wide. 
THE OHIO VALLEY PULLE y WORKS, INC., 
Maysville, Ky. 


1 AM JUST STARTING A BRAND NEW MILL 
And will cut Cottonwood, Ash and Elm: would like to con- 
tract cut of mill. GREY SIGLER, 

515 Chronical Bldg., Houston, Texas. 


WANTED—CALIFORNIA W. P. FROM 
Manufacturers. Have customers for mixed or straight car 
lots. Address 

















HERMAN 5S. ER, 
Equitable Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY. 

A great many people have second hand machinery, rails, 
locomotives, logging cars, engines, boilers and numerous 
other things which they will sell cheap. <A small advertise- 
ment would bring you in touch with the sellers and save 
you considerable money, should you be in the market. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chie: ago. 


WANTED-A BOOKKEEPER 
One who will keep the “Curiosity Shop’ on his desk for 
frequent consultation on lumber matters. Vublished by 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


[ my or | 
s 

| Wanled:Business Opportunities | 

WANTED—A MEDIUM SIZE CIRCULAR MILL . 


State size, condition and lowest cash price. 
J. E. LUCAS, Mayfield, Ky. 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS LUMBER YARD 
Doing a $30,000.00 business — 














KOFOID, Minier, Hl. 
WANTED-—500 TO [,000 H. P. WATER POWER 


Situated on railroad, New York State preferred. Not par- 
ticular in regard to buildings. Send full particulars and 
price. Address “TT. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-A RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
Doing rot less than $30,000 worth of business yearly, in good 
hustling town. Will not consider a planing mill with yard. 
Write to ELMER DODGSON, Waynesville, ill. 


WANTED-—PARTIES HAVING SAW MILLS IN 
Territory where elm timber is available, to manufacture 
coiled barrel hoops. Machinery furnished on easy terms. 
Payable by taking eatpat. Write for details. 

Addrgss HOOPS,” care AMERICAN LrMBERMAN. 














WILL YOU SELL OR BUY 
Operating sawmill plants, timber or land in Georgia or Flor 
idu? If so write to 
CONSOL IDATED LUMBER CO., Savannah. Ga. 


WANT TO BUY GOOD RETAIL LUMBER YARD. 
Must have good territory and be in live town in north 
west. part of Illinois. Sales must be better than $20,000 
If yard won't prove good on rigid inspection don't write. 
Give full information first letter. Cash consideration. 
Address “EK. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—TO SELL OR SAW BY THE THOUSAND 
First class band mill, capacity 25 to 40 thousand feet per 
day. Also planing mill. LEE BROS., Rice Lake, Wis. 











CASH FOR YOUR YARD OR BUSINESS. 
No matter where located. If you want to buy, sell or ex- 
change any kind of real — = business anywhere, at any 
price, address ANK P. CLEVELAND, 
1507 slates: Reston Bldg., Chicago, ill. 





FOR SALE-LUMBER YARD 
Coal and elevator business. Owners have other interests 
and must sell at once. The business is profitable. Call on 
or address Lightner-Krotter Co., Lynch, Neb., or Wm. 
Krotter Co., Stuart, Neb. 


RETAIL LUMBER YARD FOR SALE 


In southern Minnesota: located on the C., M. &-St. P. rail- 
way and Chicago & Great Western railway; one of the best, 
most complete and up to date lumber yards in southern 
Minnesota. All buildings new and in good condition ; 
capacity of building about 900,000 feet. Will sell stock 
alone and rent building or will sell building and stock 
together. Address “C, 22,’ care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-LUMBER YARD 
Doing one hundred thousand dollar business in thriving 
western town. Address “C. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


for Sale-Tiinber-dimber Lands 


TIMBER FOR SALE. 

5,500,000 ft. Oak, 2,000,000 ft. Ash, Hickory and Elm, all 
good quality, near railroad and large city, S. W. Arkansas. 
1,280 acres. Price roared: oy very easy terms. Ideal loca- 
tion for small mill. Address 

JOHN C. SPRY, 1230, 206 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—TEN MILLION FEET OAK 
Fifteen millions pine, three hundred — railroad ties 
and several thousand cords hickory. Chea 

Address G. A. CRALLE, Eagle Rock, N. C. 


WANT TO SELL? SOLD. 

When you have anything you want to sell advertise in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. We sell everything that is salable. 
We reach the people. Let us be your salesman. By adver- 
tising you would find an easy way to make a sale. A trial 
wiil convince you 

AMERICAN LUMBE RMAN. Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 
At present several extra good — of timber. Prices rea- 
subable. Write us what you wa 
BILANCHVILLE TIMBER CO., 
Branchville, Va. 





























NOTICE. 

Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C., May 6, 
1910. Sealed proposals in duplicate for the purchase and 
removal of merchantable standing and down timber on cer- 
tain unallotted lands within the’ Flathead Indian Reserva- 
tion, Montana, will be received by the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, Washington, D. C., until 12 o'clock, noon, east- 
ern time, Wednesday, September 28, 1910. The timber con- 
sists. chiefly of yellow pine, red fir, tamarack, spruce, cedar 
and lodge-pole pine. ‘The right is reserved to waive tech- 
aical defects and to reject any or all bids received. For 
further information, including itemized schedules, circular 
letter ef information, blank form of proposal and copies 
of the regulations, application should be made to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C., or the 
Superintendent of the Flathead Indian Reservation, Jocko, 
Montana. FRANK PIERCE, First Assistant Secretary of 
the Intertor. 





FOR SALE-3600 ACRES 
Deeded timber land; 45,000,000 feet, $2 board measure, 
standing estimate, or $25 per acre. Six miles from railroad ; 
‘de rate to Denver. Good saw mill and buildings. 
ROOM 416, E. & C. BUILDING, Denver, Colo. 


WANTED—INFORMATION 
Every American wood will be found properly classified in 
the “History of the Lumber Industry of America.” Send 
for circulars. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 

















